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MONG the steps taken by the 
United States to facilitate and 
safeguard the transportation of 

troops and supplies to Europe during the 
first World War was the acquisition of a 
temporary nava] base in the Azores. 
Since the consent of Portugal was neces- 
sary to this arrangement, the department 
of state at the behest of the naval au- 
thorities entered into rather extensive 
negotiations at Lisbon. The navy depart- 
ment, however, had made no plans for 
utilizing the Azores as an intermediate 
point in transatlantic operations involv- 
ing either defense against German sub- 
marines or the fueling and repair of naval 
vessels engaged in the protection of con- 
voys. Consequently there was consider- 
able uncertainty, confusion, and delay 
in reaching important policy decisions 
with respect to the nature and exact 
location of the base. The navy depart- 
ment failed to keep the diplomats in- 
_ formed in advance of what was wanted of 
_ Portugal, with the result that friction 
' and misunderstanding arose in connec- 
_ tion with the American occupation." 
_ Suspicion of American motives contrib- 
_ uted to the further deterioration of un- 
stable political conditions in Portugal 
_ and persisted, in official circles at least, 


long after the withdrawal of American 
naval forces.* When the United States 
again had need of an Azores base in the 
second World War, the Portuguese 
proved less accommodating than on the 
previous occasion, and the war was 
practically over before an agreement 
could be reached between the two gov- 
ernments.* 


' During the postwar senate investigation of the 
charges of unpreparedness brought by Admiral 
William S. Sims against the navy department, one 
of Sims’s criticisms concerned the failure of the navy 
department to have diplomatic arrangements made 
for the arrival of its forces in the Azores (Naval in- 
vestigation: hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, United States senate 
[66th cong., 2d sess. (Washington, 1921)}, I, 135-36). 
Josephus Daniels, in his eulogistic defense of his ad- 
ministration of the navy department, Our Navy at 
war ({[Washington, 1922], pp. 275-79) states that 
soon after the entry of the United States into the 
war diplomatic negotiations were begun with Por- 
tugal to establish a naval base in the Azores. 


2 After the Navy withdrew from the Azores in 
1919, unavailing efforts were made to obtain landing 
rights and other privileges for commercial aircraft. 
The department of state at the request of the United 
States Shipping Board managed to obtain bunkering 
facilities at Ponta Delgada for American merchant 
vessels (State Department Archives, National Ar- 
chives [hereafter cited as “S.D.A.”|, Robert Lansing, 
secretary of state, to Thomas H. Birch, U.S. minis- 
ter to Portugal, tel. 603, Aug. 5, 1919, 195-93 
Azores/5a). 


3 Great Britain and Portugal signed an agreement 
on October 13, 1943 for the cession of a temporary 
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There was no formal agreement with 
respect to the occupation of the Azores 
in the first World War. Development of 
the American naval base was dictated 
entirely by the exigencies of the war situ- 
ation, while Portuguese consent to the 
various measures taken by the Navy to 
improve its strategic position in the 
islands was either tacitly assumed or be- 
latedly requested. The base grew in Top- 
sy fashion from a coal pile casually de- 
posited at Ponta Delgada in the early 
days of American participation in the 
war to an elaborate shore establishment 
with fueling and ship-repair facilities, a 
naval aviation unit, radio station, hos- 
pital, barracks, and gun emplacements 
for heavy naval artillery. The progres- 
sive expansion of this rather formidable 
outfit alarmed the Portuguese authori- 
ties as to the duration of the American 
stay and made them more obstructive 
than might otherwise have been the 
case. On the other hand, the islanders 
were delighted with the sudden prosperi- 
ty visited upon them after generations 
of unsalutary neglect on the part of their 
own government. When the Navy finally 
withdrew from the Azores, among the 
less material things left behind was a 
strong sentiment in favor of independ- 
ence under the auspices of the United 
States.‘ 


Portugal had entered the war against 
the Central Powers about thirteen 
months before the United States became 


base in the Azores. See London Times of that date 
for a good discussion of the strategic importance of 
the Azores in the second World War. Although it 
was assumed at the time that the United States 
might share whatever facilities were established by 
the British (New York Times, Oct. 13, 1943), the 
Americans wanted their own arrangements; but the 
department of state was unable to get Portuguese 
consent to an agreement until November 28, 1944. 
The text of the agreement is in Department of state 
bulletin, XTV (June 23, 1946), 1080-82. 
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involved in the conflict. Relations with 
Germany had been severed on March g, 
1916 in consequence of Portuguese com- 
pliance with a request from Great 
Britain for the sixty or seventy German 
merchant ships interned in Portuguese 
ports. The British wanted these vessels 
to relieve the serious shipping shortage 
and invoked their ancient alliance with 
Portugal to get them. To the protest of 
the German government on February 27 
at the unneutral character of this action, 
the Portuguese had replied by citing 
instances of German aggression against 
Portuguese territory in Africa, the sink- 
ing of Portuguese ships by, U-boats, and 
the rising cost of living resulting from 
these maritime depredations.’ After Ger- 
many had declared war, the British 
lent their feeble ally enough funds to 
raise and equip an expeditionary force of 
forty thousand men for the fighting 
front, but the strain on the Portuguese 
economy was such that the war quickly 
became unpopular with a large element 
of the public.® Subsequent reports from 
Lisbon indicated that resentment against 
the pro-Allied policy of the government 
was crystallizing in ominous fashion, and 
in December 1916 the first revolutionary 
attempt by war-weary dissidents to over- 
throw the dictatorial Costa regime was 


4“Political discussion of autonomy in_ the 
Azores,”’ based on an article in Diario dos Acores, 
Apr. 26, 1919 (War Records Archives, National Ar- 
chives), File 131, Office of Commander, U.S. Naval 
Forces Operating in European Waters, Azores De- 
tachment, U.S. Fleet, Historical Section, Area 4 
(hereafter this collection of material in the secre- 
tary’s files will be cited as ‘““W.R.A.”’). 


$s Birch to secretary of state, No. 251, Feb. 8, 
1917 (enclosing translation of the “Official re- 
port regarding the intervention of Portugal in the 
European war”), 763.72/3441, S.D.A. See also 
“Portugal at War,” Literary Digest, LII (Apr. 22, 
1916), 1139. 


* Birch to secretary of state, No. 261, Mar. 11, 
1917, 763.72/3670, S.D.A. 
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suppressed.’ Serious food riots contin- 
ued, however, until constitutional guar- 
antees were suspended and martial Jaw 
was proclaimed.*® Such was the state of 
affairs when the United States became 
an ally or associate of Portugal on 
April 6, 1917 in the struggle against 
German autocracy. 

American entry into the war was re- 
ceived with great rejoicing in Portugal. 
A week later, on April 13, 1917, the Por- 
tuguese minister at Washington called at 
the department of state to say on behalf 
of his government that he would be glad 
to know whether United States naval 
forces intended to make use of Portu- 
guese ports. If this was the intention, he 
would appreciate knowing what the 
Navy wanted so that his government 
could be informed, particularly as to 
whether supplies would be needed at 
the ports and what kind.? It is clear 
from Viscount d’Alte’s note that no ex- 
tensive territorial concessions or privi- 
leges were envisaged; and it is also 
clear from the reply of the secretary of 
the navy, to whom the note had been 
transmitted, that the Navy had no 
such plan in view at the time. Daniels 
replied on April 19 that for the present 
it was impossible to answer the question 
definitely, but should the occasion arise 
making it desirable for United States 
naval vessels to visit Portuguese ports, 
the navy department would bear the 
minister’s request in mind.'® Here the 
matter rested for several months as far as 
diplomacy was concerned. 


7 Idem to idem, No. 237, Dec. 16, 1917, 853.00/ 
324, S.D.A. 

* Idem to idem, No. 270, Apr. 19, 1917, 763.72/ 
4742, S.D.A. 

* Frank L. Polk, counselor of the department of 


state, to Daniels, Apr. 13, 1917, secretary’s files 
4117-41, W.R.A. 


'e Daniels to Lansing, Apr. 19, 1917, tbid. 


Meanwhile the navy department was 
engaged in accumulating stocks of coal 
in Allied ports on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic to service vessels on convoy duty. To 
this end the department of state entered 
into diplomatic negotiations with Great 
Britain for facilities at Halifax in Nova 
Scotia and at St. Johns in Newfoundland 
and with France for similar privileges at 
Brest and Le Havre. On May 29 the de- 
partment cabled the American consul at 
St. Michael’s in the Azores for an im- 
mediate detailed report on storage facili- 
ties, preferably at Fayal, for ten thou- 
sand tons of coa] which the Navy wished 
to deposit there for the use of its vessels." 
Since it was to be a straight commercial 
transaction, information was also re- 
quested as to the cost per ton for dis- 
charging and storing the coal and for de- 
livering it into ship’s bunkers. The con- 
sul replied on June 4 that Fayal had no 
good port for that purpose and strongly 
recommended Ponta Delgada on St. 
Michael’s where the facilities were more 
adequate and the harbor was not only 
larger but better protected from the open 
sea.” 


On June 18 the department of state was 
informed of the arrival at Ponta Delgada 
of the United States Navy collier 
“Orion” with ten thousand tons of coal. 
The American consul had received no 
notice of the shipment and knew nothing 
of the matter beyond the fact that the 
local coal companies had received in- 
structions from the British admiralty to 
store and handle the cargo. These instruc- 
tions were confirmed by the British con- 
sul, and the American consul felt that the 
department might have notified him in 


™ Lansing to William Bardel, U.S. Consul at 
Ponta Delgada, tel., May 29, 1917, 811.345/12¢, 
S.D.A. 


'2 Bardel to Lansing, No. 134, June 4, 1917, ibid. 
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advance concerning the transaction." 
The department, however, knew no more 
than its representative of what the Navy 
intended to do. On June 23 the secretary 
of state queried the navy department 
about the matter without evoking a reply 
‘to his communication."4 

About this time reports of German 
submarine activities in the Azores began 
to reach Washington. Heretofore U-boat 
depredations had been confined largely 
to the coastal waters around the British 
Isles, but with the advent of big cruiser 
submarines the Germans were able to 
range much farther from their bases. On 
June 22 the first convoy of American 
troops to France was attacked as it 
crossed the line from Northern Ireland to 
the Azores."® No damage was done, and 
the convoy reached France intact, but 
unprotected merchant shipping in the 
vicinity of the Azores suffered severely 
from U-boat attacks. One large sub- 
marine of the Deutschland class captured 
a Norwegian vessel, which it used as 
both a screen and a floating base, and 
cruised around the islands for several 
weeks sinking everything that ap- 
proached.” 

Early on the morning of July 4 the 
same submarine or another of its class 
surfaced a short distance outside the 
harbor of Ponta Delgada and raked the 
town with its deck guns. The collier 
“Orion,” which was moored close inside 
the breakwater undergoing repairs to its 
propellers, returned the fire and drove 
off the German raider. The bombard- 
ment, which lasted about twenty min- 


13 Tdem to idem, No. 139, June 18, 1917, 811.345/ 
25, S.D.A. 


™4 Lansing to Daniels, June 23, 1917, ibid. 


's Thomas G. Frothingham, The naval history of 
the World War: the United States in the War, 1917- 
1918 (Cambridge, 1927), III, 137. 


© Sims to Daniels, July 13, 1917, W.R.A. 
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utes, did little material damage, although 
several people were killed or injured by 
bursting shells. No resistance had been 
offered by the Portuguese garrison, 
which had been unable to get into action 
until the shooting was over and the sub- 
marine was gone."’ The few antiquated 
fieldpieces in the crumbling forts were 
useless against high-powered German 
naval artillery; and, except for the for- 
tuitous presence of the American collier, 
the consequences might have been more 
serious. The incident vastly raised the 
United States in the esteem of the in- 
habitants, who made heroes of the 
American officers and sailors. After a 
parade in their honor, the crowd pro- 
ceeded to the Governor’s Palace and 
smashed the windows as a mark of dis- 
approval of the negligence of the govern- 
ment in not making better provision for 
the defense of the port.’® Sentiment in 
the Azores thereafter was strongly pro- 
American, a factor which inclined the 
authorities in distant Lisbon to regard 
the presence of American naval forces in 
the islands with some reserve. 

The German attack on Ponta Delgada 
stimulated the naval authorities in 
Washington to adopt measures for the 
defense of their coal pile against another 
submarine raid. On July 26 five coal- 
burning destroyers arrived there in com- 
pany with the U-S.S. “Panther,”’ which 
served as tender and repair ship for the 
division and also flew the flag of the 
senior officer in command of the detach- 
ment.’ Friction quickly developed be- 
tween this officer and the port authori- 
ties, who insisted on treating warships as 

"7 “Report of American Consul William Bardel,” 


July 6, 1917, Office of Naval Intelligence, 9068, 
W.R.A. 


‘8 Memorandum with regard to the situation in 
the Azores, n.d., ibid. 
9 Commander, U.S.S. “Smith,” to Task Force 


Commander, July 30, 1917, W.R.A. 
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merchant vessels by subjecting them to 
regular port duties. The detachment 
commander complained bitterly to the 
navy department about the red tape 
which prevented the landing of stores 
and supplies. The department of state 
was thereupon called into consultation, 
and on August 16 the minister at Lisbon, 
Thomas H. Birch, was instructed to get 
the Portuguese government to clarify the 
situation because “the Navy Depart- 
ment states that Ponta Delgada is most 
necessary to the prosecution of the 
war.’”° This was the first intimation 
through diplomatic channels of the 
Navy’s intention to set up headquarters 
in the Azores. The Portuguese govern- 
ment, Birch discovered, had no objection 
to the free coaling of American warships, 
and it so informed the local authorities.” 
A decree of June 23 affecting the status of 
foreign merchant ships in Portuguese 
ports was aiso amended so as to exclude 
warships from its provisions, and on 
August 30 Birch wrote that there should 
be no further difficulty on that score.” 

The navy department’s gesture in the 
direction of the Azores apparently caused 
some misgiving to the British govern- 
ment, which had its own interests in that 
quarter to consider. For two years the 
British had been trying to prevent the 
importation of American coal into Por- 
tugal, where it would compete with the 
product of English mines; and the 
Azores project looked at first glance like 
a stratagem on the part of the United 
States to set itself up in the Portuguese 
coal trade. On July g the British am- 

7 Lansing to Birch, tel. 121, Aug. 16, 1917, 
811.345/28a, S.D.A. 


2 Birch to secretary of state, tel. 125, Aug.20) 
1917, 811.345/29, S.D.A. 

22 Idem to idem, No. 301, Aug. 30, 1917, 811.345 
29, S.A. 


23 Tdem to idem, tel. 172, Nov. 23, 1917, 652.119 
251, S.D.A. 


bassador at Washington left a note at the 
department of state expressing the sur- 
prise felt by his government upon learn- 
ing of the American proposal to establish 
a coal depot at Fayal. The note went on 
to point out that since this place was on 
the direct route between England and 
the United States, the coal supply could 
best be maintained from British ports by 
vessels that would otherwise have to go 
out in ballast. In the opinion of His 
Majesty’s government, such an estab- 
lishment appeared undesirable because 
it would waste the shipping resources of 
the United States, which could be more 
usefully employed in carrying coal else- 
where.*4 

Spring Rice’s note was referred to the 
navy department, which did not reply 
until September 6. Even at that late 
date, five months after the start of the 
war, no definite decision had been 
reached with regard to what was to be 
done. “It is not,’’ wrote Daniels, “the 
intention of the United States Govern- 
ment to establish a coaling station at the 
Azores, but merely to provide against 
the requirements of the United States 
forces operating in that locality. The re- 
quirements cannot be anticipated for 
long periods in advance. Arrangements 
have already been made by the Com- 
mander of U.S. Naval Forces operating 
in European waters for the delivery of 
one cargo of Welsh coal about Septem- 
ber 15.’5 Thus, any uneasiness concern- 
ing the origin of the coal would be elimi- 
nated, and in conclusion the secretary 
casually remarked that the delivery of 
other stores would require the dispatch 
of an occasional naval vessel to the 
Azores. 

44 Cecil Arthur Spring Rice, British ambassador 
at Washington, to Lansing, July 9, 1917, 811.345/ 
22, S.D.A. 


4s Daniels to Lansing; Sept. 6, 1917, 811.345/31, 
S.D.A. 
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Daniels’ letter did little to clarify the 
perspective of the department of state in 
view of the fact that naval vessels were 
constantly being added to the establish- 
ment at Ponta Delgada until a large 
armada of armed yachts, gunboats, tugs, 
colliers, and tank ships had been as- 
sembled there. The naval authorities had 
decided that destroyers were not suitable 
craft for combating the submarine 
menace because of their high visibility at 
great distances in the clear atmosphere. 
They were replaced with a flotilla of 
American submarines, which required 
even more extensive shore facilities for 
their maintenance.” Storage space ashore 
had to be found for the immense amount 
of equipment and supplies which were 
pouring into the port, and the navy de- 
partment was pressing for diplomatic 
action to obtain the consent of the Por- 
tuguese government to the leasing of 
warehouses. These requests were for- 
warded to Lisbon, whence the United 
States minister on October 12 was able to 
inform Lansing that the Portuguese gov- 
ernment had granted the privileges 
which had been asked of it.?? 

The Azores question was the concern 
not only of the navy department but of 
the American naval mission in London as 
well. Admiral William S. Sims was op- 
posed to diverting many ships or much 
material to the islands, and after the war 
he was highly critical of the unnecessari- 
ly large establishment created there by 
the secretary of the navy. Nevertheless, 
at the meeting of the Allied Naval Coun- 
cil in Paris at the end of July, Sims had 
agreed with his colleagues on the neces- 
sity of defending the place against pos- 


2°>Commander Azores Detachment, to Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Forces Operating in European 
Waters, Aug. 28, 1917, W.R.A. 


27 Birch to secretary of state, No. 313, Oct. 12, 
1917, 811. 345/49, S.D.A. 
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sible German attacks and of using British 
or American submarines to combat 
U-boats operating in that area.”* At an 
Allied Naval Conference held in London 
on September 4 it was further agreed 
that a United States naval force would 
be based on the Azores to cope with the 
submarine menace and that a British 
Intelligence Center would be established 
with a high-powered radio station to 
keep shipping informed of U-boat opera- 
tions within a radius of five hundred 
miles.” The consent of the Portuguese 
government to this arrangement was to 
be obtained; but before diplomatic action 
could be undertaken, a decision had to 
be reached on the exact location of the 
base. 

Lying in the latitude of Cape St. Vin- 
cent about nine hundred miles off the 
coast of Portugal and twelve hundred 
miles southeast of Newfoundland, the 
Azores hold a central position with re- 
spect to transatlantic ocean traffic. 
Horta in the extreme northwest of the 
archipelago was more convenient to the 
Atlantic shipping lanes, but it had a poor 
harbor exposed to the open sea and no 
port facilities. Ponta Delgada, about 
one hundred and fifty miles farther 
south, possessed a fairly good harbor 
protected by a breakwater, while the 
port facilities were sufficient for the 
merchant vessels that called there. The 
British admiralty preferred Horta, but 
the chief of the American naval mission 
had been convinced by his advisers that 
Ponta Delgada was a more suitable 
place. By the middle of October the 
British had been brought around to 
Sims’s point of view, and the admiralty 
agreed to build its wireless station on St. 


38 Naval investigation, I, 63-64. 


29 Sims to Admiral William S. Benson, chief of 
naval operations, B3060, Nov 24, 1917, W.R.A. 
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Michael’s instead of on Fayal, on which 
Horta is located.*° 

While these policy decisions were being 
studied in London, the department of 
state was without information regarding 
the Navy’s intentions. Early in October 
the counselor of the department asked 
the naval authorities for a detailed state- 
ment of what they wanted of Portugal in 
the Azores. On October 12 the office of 
naval operations replied at some length 
to this inquiry. It stated :*" 


In the first place, what is desired is only for 
the duration of the war, at the end of which we 
will vacate with bag and baggage. As our cause is 
the same as that of Portugal we desire the per- 
mission to establish a temporary Naval base at 
Ponta Delgada, adequate to supply the de- 
mands of vessels operating in the Allied cause. 
We desire to obtain the full and hearty coopera- 
tion of the Portuguese Government in this, and 
it is earnestly requested that instructions be 
given to the local officials to cooperate in every 
way that it is possible, in order that the long de- 
lays caused by the necessity of communicating 
with the Portuguese through diplomatic chan- 
nels may be eliminated. . .. The Navy desires 
only such facilities ashore and privileges afloat 
during the war which will enable them to effi- 
ciently prosecute the campaign against the 
submarine. 


The situation to date, from the navy 
standpoint, was that the Portuguese 
government had eliminated port charges 
on naval vessels and had granted permis- 
sion to lease warehouses. The question 
of duties on naval stores had not been 
settled, however,” 
and there are many trifling objections raised by 
the local authorities to every request made. If 
the Portuguese Government would only under- 
stand just what we intended to do, and that it 
is only a base for the duration of the war, and 


3° [dem to idem, B1428, Oct. 15, 1917, W.R.A. 


3t Comdr. Charles Belknap, U.S.N., to Gordon 
Auchincloss, special assistant to the counselor of the 
department of state, Oct. 12, 1917, 811.345/40, 
S.D.A. 


3 [ bid. 


that we are working with them and not against 
them in the campaign against the submarine 
. .. they would send such instructions as may 
be necessary to the local authorities at Ponta 
Delgada. It would wipe out the present slight 
friction and permit the requests made by the 
Naval authorities being acted upon by the local 
authorities instead of having to refer them 
through the Embassy (sic). 


The substance of the foregoing com- 
munication was promptly forwarded to 
the minister at Lisbon with instructions 
to bring these matters to the attention of 
the Portuguese government.*? On No- 
vember 7 the secretary of the navy again 
addressed the department of state to 
complain of the difficulties encountered 
in landing naval stores, particularly oil 
and gasoline, at Ponta Delgada. Since 
the Navy had three vessels loaded with 
supplies en route to the Azores, general 
authority was wanted to land all this 
material without having to refer to Lis- 
bon in each special case.*4 Birch was 
thereupon directed to add this to his list 
of requests and to speed up matters at 
the foreign office if possible.** On Novem- 
ber 22 he cabled the department that he 
was in receipt of notes from the foreign 
office stating that the government, “‘as 
proof of its cordial and hearty coopera- 
tion, willingly and with full assent com- 
plies with all the requests made by the 
Navy Department.’’° 

So far, Portugal had shown the utmost 
good will in meeting the wishes of the 
United States, and there had been little 
cause for complaint beyond the obscur- 
antism of the local officials at Ponta 
Delgada. On the other hand, the navy 


33 Lansing to Birch, tel. 143, Oct. 13, 1917, 
811.345/41, S.D.A. 


34 Daniels to Lansing, Nov. 7, 1917, 811.345/50, 
S.D.A. 


35 Lansing to Birch, tel. 153, Nov. 16, 1917, ibid. 


36 Birch to secretary of state, tel. 170, Nov. 22, 
1917, 811. 34.5/53, S.D.A. 
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department had refused several urgent 
requests from the Portuguese govern- 
ment for American destroyers to patrol 
its coasts and protect merchant shipping 
off the ports.’7 Vague promises were 
made to keep the matter in mind and to 
assign the warships should there be any 
available for such duties in the future.** 
Otherwise Portuguese shipping was left 
to shift for itself to the detriment of the 
food-supply situation, which was grow- 
ing steadily more acute. The popularity 
of the Costa regime was further dimin- 
ished by its policy of encouraging foreign 
occupation of the Azores. Birch reported 
on November 23 that the opposition was 
making political capital out of the 
presence of American forces in the 
islands, the gravamen of the charges be- 
ing that once the Yankees were allowed 
to establish a foothold there, it would be 
impossible to get them out.s? Although 
instructed to see that these canards were 
promptly refuted, the minister was un- 
able to make much headway in view of 
the next step contemplated by the navy 
department for the expansion of its 
Azores facilities. 

Once Ponta Delgada had been desig- 
nated as the principal operating base, 
plans were formulated for converting it 
into a regular shore establishment with 
an admiral in command and all the other 
fixtures that accompany such an arrange- 
ment.4® Early in November these plans 
were communicated to the department 
of state with a request for diplomatic ac- 
tion at Lisbon. Instructions were there- 

37 Idem to idem, tel. 113, June 26, 1917, 853.34/23, 


S.D.A.; and idem to idem, tel. 164, Sept. 23, 1917, 
853.34/26, S.D.A. 


38 Idem to idem, No. 295, Aug. 3, 1917, 853.00/ 
328, S.D.A. 

39 [dem to idem, tel. 174, Nov. 23, 1917, 811.345/ 
54, S.D.A. 


4° Benson to Sims, No. 1085, Nov. 12, 1917) 
W.R.A. 
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upon sent to Birch to find out whether 
the Portuguese had any objection to 
the arrival of Rear Admiral Herbert 
QO. Dunn, a staff of three officers, and a 
detachment of fifty marines to take 
charge of the operation of naval ves- 
sels in the vicinity and to guard the 
stores already landed.** The admiral, 
he was informed, would not leave the 
United States until permission had 
been secured. A few days later the 
legation received another telegram from 
Washington saying that the navy de- 
partment wanted to send an aviation 
company of ninety marines to set up an 
aeronautical base in the Azores for 
scouting purposes. Prompt approval 
was urgently desired. To all this, Birch 
replied that the absence of the prime 
minister and of the foreign minister on 
an inspection tour of Portuguese troops 
on the western front would prevent 
speedy action on the requests, but a 
favorable response from the cabinet on 
all these matters was anticipated.*3 

On their way home the Portuguese 
statesmen stopped over in Paris to at- 
tend a conference of Allied ministers. The 
United States was represented by a spe- 
cial mission headed by Colonel Edward 
M. House, who was accompanied by 
Admiral William S. Benson, chief of 
naval operations. German submarines 
had recently bombarded Funchal in the 
Madeira Islands, and Benson had be- 
come convinced of the necessity for es- 
tablishing bases not only in the Azores 
but in the Madeira and the Cape Verde 
Islands as well. During the conference he 
discussed the subject with the Portu- 
guese prime minister, Affonso Costa, who 


41 Lansing to Birch, tel. 150, Nov. 13, 1017, 
811.345/51a, S.D.A. 

42 Polk to Birch, tel. 155, Nov. 17, 1917, tbid. 

43 Birch to secretary of state, tel. 169, Nov. 20 
1917, 811.345/52, S.D.A. 
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assented to Benson’s proposals for ex- 
panding the facilities at Ponta Delgada. 
Costa was then informed that the matter 
would be brought to his attention 
through regular diplomatic channels 
upon the admiral’s return to Washing- 
ton. The prime minister was assured that 
the measures contemplated by the Navy 
would insure the integrity of all the Por- 
tuguese islands, whose great strategic 
value to the United States lay “‘in being 
able to have a point of rest for its forces 
operating in the immediate vicinity of 
the Azores in the suppression of enemy 
submarines and raiders, and protecting 
not only the general commerce, but our 
transports from attack.’’44 

Before Benson could return to Wash- 
ington and communicate his agreement 
with Costa to the department of state, 
the political situation in Portugal under- 
went a radical change. The prime minis- 
ter’s absence was the opportunity await- 
ed by his enemies, and his return from 
Paris on December 5 was the signal for a 
revolutionary outbreak.‘5 After several 
days of severe fighting the Costa govern- 
ment was overthrown. President Ber- 
nardino Machado, Costa’s puppet, was 
deposed, Costa himself was imprisoned, 
and the rest of the cabinet fled the coun- 
try. The leader of the revolutionary 
faction and the new ruler of Portugal 
was Major Sidonio Paes, whose principal 
support came from those elements grown 
weary of the war and the heavy financial 
burdens which it entailed.47 As Portu- 


44 Benson to Costa, Dec. 3, 1917, confirming the 
points discussed in their conversation on the subject 
(811.345/63, S.D.A.). 


45 Birch to secretary of state, tel. 189, Dec. 7, 
1917, 853.00/329, S.D.A. 


4° Tdem to idem, tel. 195, Dec. 12, 1917, 853.00/ 
336, S.D.A. 


47 Idem to idem, tel. 193, Dec. 10, 1917, 853.00/ 
332, 5.D.A. 


guese minister to Germany in 1916 Paes 
was reported to have opposed the con- 
fiscation of the German ships and his 
country’s entrance into the conflict, 
while his subsequent opposition to the 
pro-Allied policy of the Costa regime had 
stamped him publicly as pro-German.** 
Upon assuming control of the govern- 
ment, however, Paes announced that 
there would be no change in foreign poli- 
cy and no withdrawal of Portuguese 
troops from the front.*? 

In the circumstances Paes could 
hardly be expected to show the same 
deference to American wishes regard- 
ing the Azores as his predecessor had 
done. Moreover, sporadic fighting con- 
tinued for several weeks after Birch 
had informed the department of state on 
December 15 that the new regime was in 
complete control and had the support of 
three-fourths of the populace.*° Consoli- 
dating his position left Paes little leisure 
for conferences with Allied diplomats; 
and, furthermore, he was somewhat re- 
sentful of the American attitude toward 
him. The Wilson administration dis- 
approved of regimes based on force; and 
Birch had been instructed on December 
24 to inform Paes that he would not be 
recognized until after elections had been 
held in conformity with the Portuguese 
constitution.” Paes thereupon decreed 
some radical changes in that instrument, 
and a presidential election was held on 
May 16 in which he was the sole candi- 
date, whereupon the United States ac- 
corded him the de jure recognition he de- 


48 Idem to idem, tel. 203, Dec. 15, 1917, 853.00/ 
338, S.D.A. 


49 [dem to idem, tel. 199, Dec. 13, 1917, 763.72/ 
8130, S.D.A. 


5° Idem to idem, tel. 228, Jan. 12, 1918, 811.345/ 
64, S.D.A. 

s'Lansing to Birch, tel. 171, Dec. 24, 1917; 
853.00/337, S.D.A. 
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sired.” In the meantime Birch had orders 
to transact business with the de facto 
government and to press for prompt and 
favorable action on the Navy’s requests 
for additional privileges in the Azores. 

Since the exigencies of war could not 
wait upon the solution of Portugal’s po- 
litical difficulties, the department of 
state had embodied Admiral Benson’s 
proposals in a telegram which it sent to 
Lisbon on January 3, 1918 with the 
usual request for prompt action. Benson 
wanted permission to establish an ad- 
vanced base unit consisting of three 
thousand marines and seventeen naval 
guns in the Azores.*3 This was a formi- 
dable force and far more than the Por- 
tuguese were now prepared to counte- 
nance. Unwilling to antagonize the 
United States by an outright refusal, 
Paes met the issue by procrastination 
and evasion. A revolt in the Portuguese 
fleet in the Tagus River on January 8 
enabled the foreign office to put off Birch 
with a plea of “unsettled conditions.” 
In response to an urgent cable from 
Washington on January 24 Birch re- 
newed his representations. A week later 
he received a note from the foreign min- 
ister saying that the matter was being 
given “very sympathetic consideration” 
by the cabinet and requesting supple- 
mentary information in order to hasten 
a definite reply. Portugal, it appeared, 
had no objection to receiving guns and 
supplies from the United States, but the 
Portuguese army could furnish all the 
soldiers necessary to man the artillery 
and defend the islands. From this com- 
munication Birch concluded that Paes 


% Birch to secretary of state, tel. 363, May 16, 
1918, 853.00/375, S.D.A. 


83 Lansing to Birch, tel. 
811.345/63, S.D.A. 


$4 Birch to secretary of state, tel. 223, Jan. 8, 
1918, 853.00/348, S.1.A. 


176, Jan. 3, 1918, 
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was not anxious to have three thousand 
marines in the Azores because of the ef- 
fect on public opinion, which was still 
chary about the chances of getting them 
out at the end of the war. 

Birch’s telegram was sent to the sec- 
retary of the navy, whose reply on 
February 12 noted with regret the re- 
luctance of Portugal to admit the ad- 
vanced base unit. Strategic dispositions, 
said Daniels, should take precedence at 
such a time over national sensibilities; 
and he suggested enlisting the influence 
of Great Britain in order to bring Portu- 
gal to see that its own good as well as 
that of the Allies would be served by this 
“friendly concession.’’** The ambassador 
in London, Walter H. Page, was there- 
upon instructed to ascertain the views of 
the British government on the subject. 
British concern over the coal trade seems 
to have abated, for Page replied on 
February 15 that the foreign office was 
“entirely disposed to cooperate in repre- 
sentations to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment but before instructing the British 
Minister at Lisbon they desired to con- 
sult the Admiralty.’’’? No objections 
were encountered there, and a week later 
the ambassador reported that Sir Lan- 
celot Carnegie, the British minister at 
Lisbon, had been instructed ‘‘to give all 
possible support to the American Minis- 
ter there in persuading the Portuguese 
Government that the United States 
Government’s proposal is in the best in- 
terests of the Allies and that they should 
agree to it.’’s* 

5s Idem to idem, tel. 242, Jan. 31, 1918, 811.345/ 
66, S.D.A. 


s6 Lansing to Walter Hines Page, U.S. ambassa- 
dor at London, tel. 6563, Feb. 13, 1918, 811.345/68c, 
S.D.A. 

57 Page to secretary of state, tel. 8690, Feb. 15, 
1918, 811.345/69, S.D.A. 


58 Tdem to idem, tel. 8774, Feb. 22, 1918, 811.345/ 
71, S.D.A. 
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British influence at Lisbon had de- 
clined sharply, however, as a result of 
the Paes revolution. The overthrow of 
Costa had been instigated largely on the 
strength of charges that as a tool of the 
British he had allowed Portugal to be 
dragged into a war for which it was un- 
prepared. Moreover, the bad food situa- 
tion was attributed to England’s re- 
fusal to divert any of the confiscated 
German ships to the Portuguese trade. 
The combined efforts of Carnegie and 
Birch failed, therefore, to produce favor- 
able results at the Portuguese foreign of- 
fice. Although their representations con- 
tinued to receive “the closest attention 
and study from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and the General Staff,” no definite 
answer was forthcoming.’ The British 
foreign office concluded that the Paes 
government would never grant the con- 
cession, ‘‘as they fear public opinion, 
which apparently believes that the 
United States will not evacuate the 
Azores after the war.’ 

In view of the impasse in the negotia- 
tions at Lisbon, Lansing suggested to the 
navy department that reducing the size 
of the advanced base unit to fifteen hun- 
dred men might overcome Portuguese re- 
luctance to the arrangement. In reply 
Daniels stated that while he would re- 
gret a reduction in the number of 
marines, he regarded the establishment 
of a precedent in this case to be of pri- 
mary importance, and for that reason the 
navy department would be unwilling to 
see the negotiations fail on the question 
of numbers. On March 21 Birch was in- 


s#Birch to secretary of state, tel. 263, Feb. 22, 
1918, 811.345/72, S.D.A. 


6° Lord Reading, British ambassador at Washing- 
ton, to Lansing, No. 206, Feb. 23, 1918, 811.345/74, 
S.D.A. 


6: Daniels to Lansing, March 13, 1918, 811.345/ 
78, S.D.A. 


structed to inquire whether the Portu- 
guese government would accept the 
smaller figure as a satisfactory basis for 
compromise.” It did not prove to be 
so, whereupon the entire matter was 
dropped; at least there is no further ref- 
erence to it in the files of either depart- 
ment. It is possible that the beginning of 
the last great German drive on Paris at 
this time may have had something to do 
with the decision not to maroon so many 
fighting men on a lonely island in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean for the 
duration of the war. 


In the meantime the establishment at 
Ponta Delgada had been organized on 
the basis of the proposals outlined in the 
department of state’s telegrams of No- 
vember 13 and 17, 1917. Formal approval 
of the project had never been obtained 
from the Costa government, but no ob- 
jection seems to have been raised by the 
Paes regime to the execution of the plan. 
On January 9g, 1918 the army transport 
“Hancock” left the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard with Rear Admiral Herbert O. 
Dunn, his staff and servants, a guard of 
fifty marines, and the First Marine 
Aeronautical Company, consisting of 
ninety men and eighteen seaplanes. The 
“Hancock” arrived on the 19th at Ponta 
Delgada, where the admiral was received 
in style by the governor-general, the 
military governor, the port captain, all 
the local officials, and most of the 
citizenry. The next day Dunn transferred 
his flag ashore and assumed command of 
the Azores Detachment of the United 
States Naval Forces Operating in Euro- 
pean Waters.® 

The admiral got on well with the Por- 


% Lansing to Birch, tel. 223, March 21, 1918, 
ibid. 


*’ Weekly report of operations, Azores Detach- 
ment, Jan. 27, 1918, W.R.A. 
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tuguese authorities.°* His popularity, as 
well as the money spent by the Navy, did 
much to enhance the prestige of the 
United States and incidentally to in- 
crease local dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernment at Lisbon. A few local officials, 
whose pro-German sympathies were un- 
covered by the British intelligence serv- 
ice, were removed as a result of British 
diplomatic pressure at Lisbon and re- 
placed by more reliable men.®’ On Janu- 
ary 30 the governor-general who had re- 
ceived the Americans so cordially was 
summarily dismissed by Paes. Rumor 
had it that the post would be filled by a 
politician notorious for his pro-German 
views, but again diplomatic pressure 
seems to have been exerted in the proper 
quarter. On April 4 Birch reported that 
General Simas Machado had been named 
high commissioner in the Azores. 
Machado had commanded one of the 
Portuguese divisions on the western 
front and was well known for his loyalty 
to the Allied cause.” His appointment 
was satisfactory to everyone concerned, 
and good relations were maintained to 


6s Birch to secretary of state (No. 459, Jan. 9, 
1919), eulogizing Dunn’s diplomatic ability (811. 
321/136, S.D.A.). 


6s Office of Naval Intelligence report No. 70141, 
Apr. 10, 1918, W.R.A, President Wilson, to whom 
Birch’s reports were sent, expressed considerable 
concern over these pro-German developments, fear- 
ing that they might result in a scheme to supply 
Germany with submarine bases along Allied ship- 
ping routes, and suggested making a “serious pro- 
test” to the Portuguese government (Wilson to 
Lansing, Feb. 16, 1918, Woodrow Wilson papers, 
Library of Congress). On February 19 the depart- 
ment of state prepared a “Memorandum on the 
Azores situation” for the president’s attention, re- 
viewing the agitation in Portugal against the Amer- 
ican occupation. In his covering letter Lansing said: 
“The activity of the American Navy in the Azores 
has, therefore, to a certain extent become a political 
question in Portugal” (Lansing to Wilson, Feb. 22, 


1918, ibid). 
6 Birch to secretary of state, Lisbon, tel. 327, 
Aor. 4 , 1918, 853b.001/3, S.D.A. 
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the end between the Navy and the repre- 
sentatives of the Portuguese government 
in the Azores. 

Only one serious dispute marred this 
relationship, but it was settled amicably 
between the admiral and the high com- 
missioner. Two seven-inch naval guns 
had been mounted for the defense of the 
shore installations, one near the marine 
camp west of Ponta Delgada, and the 
other eight miles south at Pico do 
Vagario where the British had erected 
their radio station. The Portuguese gov- 
ernment insisted on manning these guns 
with its own artillerymen subject to the 
control of the local military officials. The 
United States Navy was equally insistent 
on the exclusive mangement of its own 
weapons if they were to be of any defen- 
sive value.*’ The argument dragged on 
for several months until the detachment 
commander in the Azores informed Ad- 
miral Sims in London that the question 
had been adjusted with the new high 
commissioner and that the Navy would 
have complete charge of its shore bat- 
teries.°* 

On June 17, 1918 Admiral Sims in- 
formed the navy department that the 
Portuguese government desired to es- 
tablish an aeronautical station at Horta 
and had requested the United States to 
sell them flying machines, equipment, 
etc. Co-operation would be maintained 
with the marine aeronautical station at 
Ponta Delgada, and Sims recommended 
supplying the seaplanes if only for the 
good will that would be created.® An 
agreement, drawn up on August 1,1918 
for the signatures of Admiral Dunn and 
the high commissioner in the Azores, 

*7 Sims to Benson, No. 6754, Apr. 19, 1918, 
W.R.A. 

*§ Dunn to Sims, IL-6875, Apr. 23, 1918, W.R.A. 


* Sims to Benson, No. 9742, June 17, 1918, 
W A; 
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made provision for the establishment of 
these naval air stations on a reciprocal 
basis, Portugal furnishing the territory 
and the United States the supplies and 
equipment at prices to be arranged be- 
tween the two governments.” No diplo- 
matic action was taken on this agreement 
because the department of state appears 
to have remained uninformed about it. 
The specified equipment was eventually 
delivered, but it did not reach the 
Azores until after the Armistice when the 
necessity for such stations had passed. 

The signing of the Armistice on No- 
vember 11, 1918 raised the question of 
the future status of the base. There had 
been no definite agreement with regard 
to duration or termination, beyond re- 
peated assurances by the Navy to evacu- 
ate on the cessation of hostilities. On 
November 26 the department of state 
received a memorandum from the sec- 
retary of the navy calling attention to 
the fact that for the past year the Navy, 
with the full consent of the Portuguese 
government, had maintained a base at 
St. Michael’s in the Azores. It had been 
of great value during the war, said 
Daniels, and “it will continue to be of 
value for a considerable period until the 
demobilization of our forces in Europe is 
completed.” The Navy wanted to use it 
as long as a need for it existed, but it 
also wished to comply fully with the 
wishes of Portugal. The department of 
state was asked to obtain an expression 
of opinion from the Portuguese govern- 
ment as to whether the base should be 
dismantled at once or retained in com- 
mission until the last American trans- 
port had returned from Europe. This re- 
quest was forwarded to Lisbon on De- 


7° Typewritten copy of agreement in Azores file, 
W.R.A. 


7 Daniels to Lansing, Nov. 26, 1918, 811.345/ 
98. S.D.A. 
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cember 7 with instructions to ascertain 
how the Portuguese felt about it.” 

No reply to the inquiry was ever re- 
ceived from Birch. At the moment Por- 
tugal was undergoing another of its re- 
current political convulsions following 
the assassination of President Sidonio 
Paes on December 14~-15.”3 The provi- 
sional government that replaced him was 
faced with a formidable Monarchist re- 
volt which spread rapidly over the coun- 
try and took months to subdue.” The 
provisional president of the Republic, 
Rear Admiral Canto e Castro, was an 
admirer of the United States, and no ob- 
jections seem to have been raised to the 
continued use by the Navy of its Azores 
base. In return for the favors received, 
the navy department early in December 
presented to Portugal the naval guns, 
their mounts and ammunition, that had 
been installed at Ponta Delgada. It was 
not until February 6, 1919 that the dis- 
tracted provisional government got 
around to accepting the gift; but it was 
years before the navy department could 
get a bill through congress authorizing 
the transfer of government property to 
Portugal. 

Although the Navy utilized the Azores 
until all the smaller vessels in European 
waters had been recalled and the business 
of transporting homeward-bound troops 
was practically finished, the military 
features of the base were quickly dis- 
mantled. The marine aeronautical com- 
pany was the first to break camp and 


727 Polk to Birch, tel. 181, Dec. 7, 1918, ibid. 


73 Birch to secretary of state, tel. 657, Dec. 15, 
1918, 853.00/391, S.D.A. Paes was shot at mid- 
night by an anarchist in the Lisbon railroad sta- 
tion; both dates are given for the time of his death. 
For an evaluation of the Paes regime see Naval at- 
taché report No. 1025, Nov. 7, 1918, 853.00/387, 
S.D.A. 


74 Birch to secretary of state, tel. 704, Jan. 25, 
1919, S.D.A. 
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sail for the United States on January 20, 
1919. Admiral Dunn transferred com- 
mand of the Azores Detachment to a 
junior officer on April 14 and departed 
for London. On August 9 the marine 
guard struck camp, the base hospital 
ship was discontinued, and all shore per- 
sonnel embarked for home. Only a few 
naval vessels remained, and these were 
withdrawn when the base was officially 
closed on September 15, 1919.7 

In the controversy which later devel- 
oped over the charges brought by Ad- 
miral Sims against Secretary Daniels’ al- 
leged mismanagement of the navy de- 
partment during the war, one of the is- 
sues concerned the value of the Azores 
base to the United States. Sims con- 
tended that the department, by diverting 
to the islands ships and men urgently 
needed elsewhere, had fallen into the 
trap devised by German propaganda, 
whose aim was to scatter American 
forces to as many outlying places as pos- 
sible. In trying to defend every remote 
spot bombarded by a German submarine, 
the navy high command, according to its 
critic, had violated the principle of con- 
centration of forces required to crush the 
enemy in his stronghold.” Sims was espe- 
cially censorious of the attempt to gar- 
rison the Azores with an expeditionary 
force of three thousand marines and 
seventeen naval guns, a remarkable pro- 
posal made at a critical stage of the war 
when the United States had relatively 
few troops in France and needed every 
trained man and every weapon in that 
vital area. It was axiomatic with the 
naval profession that if remote spots like 
the Azores could not be covered by the 


7s Admiral Harry S. Knapp, London, to navy de- 
partment, IL-5741, Sept. 17, 1919, W.R.A. 


76 Naval investigation, I, 139-40. 
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fleet, they could not be defended by any 
number of marines in the presence of 
superior enemy naval forces. Since the 
advanced base unit could be employed 
more effectively in the theater of major 
operations, Paes undoubtedly aided the 
American cause by refusing to allow it to 
land in the Azores. On the other hand, 
the record indicates that Sims did not op- 
pose the establishment of a base in the 
islands, that many of the developments 
in connection with it were taken upon his 
advice after consultation with members 
of the Allied Naval Council, and that he 
was aware of the importance of cultivat - 
ing the good will of Portugal by the do- 
nation of airplanes and other equipment 
that must also have been badly needed 
elsewhere. 

If the Azores were, as Secretary 
Daniels maintained, of great utility to 
the United States forces operating in 
European waters, their occupation was 
the result of hasty improvisation rather 
than of foresight or careful planning. The 
attitude of the authorities, both naval 
and diplomatic, toward obtaining the fa- 
cilities wanted seems to have been predi- 
cated upon the theory that Portugal, as 
an ally, would be delighted to donate 
whatever territory was necessary to the 
protection of Allied interests and over- 
looked the fact that the matter might be 
viewed elsewhere in a different light. As 
things turned out, Portugal was not un- 
willing to co-operate and went far to 
meet American wishes, but it was also 
sensitive to foreign concern with its out- 
lying possessions and loath to be pushed 
into concessions that might serve as 
precedents or encourage other pretexts 
for interference. The effect on Portugal 
of the unannounced appearance of Amer- 
ican naval forces added not a little to the 
troubles of the Costa government, al- 
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ready beset with serious difficulties aris- 
ing out of its determination to play an 
active part in the war. 

In any event it would have been diffi- 
cult under the circumstances to avoid 
such a contingency. American defense 
interests, as they impinge upon the ter- 
ritory of smaller and weaker nations, 
have always been a fruitful source of 
friction and misunderstanding with re- 
gard to the motives or intentions of the 
United States. The Azores business was 
not an isolated phenomenon but merely 
one of a number of instances in which the 
effort to improve the strategic position 
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of the country has produced some curi- 
ous and unexpected complications in the 
foreign relations of the government. As a 
manifestation of Yankee imperialism the 
naval-base policy has served the purpose 
of hostile propaganda on many occasions. 
The problem has occupied the attention 
of strategists and diplomats alike for 
many years and seems no nearer a satis- 
factory solution than in 1917 when the 
Navy moved bag and baggage into the 
Azores with no clear idea of what was 
wanted and without so much as a by- 
your-leave. 

WasuincTon, D.C. 








CURTAINS IN THE PAST 


ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 


USSIAN isoiationism is not strictly 
R a current phenomenon. It ap- 
peared several centuries ago, and 
it was upheld by forces that emanated 
from without as well as from within. 
From without, it was and still is often 
supported by hostile nations who fear 
~ Russia’s role in western European af- 
fairs. Thus, for a long time Poland and, 
on various occasions, the Hanseatic 
League voiced their strong opposition to- 
ward any policy which might result in 
closer diplomatic relations between the 
West and the Muscovite state. As early 
as the fifties of the sixteenth century we 
find Poland warning the Holy Roman 
Empire and the papacy against the re- 
ligious agreements or the military alli- 
ances which Moscow sought against Tur- 
key. It was in the interests of Poland to 
maintain Muscovite isolation. Polish 
diplomacy was consistently bent on the 
prevention of Russian commercial inter- 
course through the Baltic Sea for fear 
that this might contribute to the military 
consolidation of Moscow. In 1551 we 
find the latter vigorously protesting 
against Poland’s interference with the 
traffic of foreigners traveling eastward. 
Two years later Ivan IV appealed to 
Christian III of Denmark for a permit 
allowing a certain group of Germans to 
proceed to Russia. 

On August 24, 1553 the English ship 
“Edward Benaventure,”’ commanded by 
Richard Chancellor, appeared at the 
mouth of the Dvina River at Kholmo- 
gory. The appearance of the English 
marks a significant event in Russia’s 
protracted absence from western Europe. 


Hopes were raised among Russian states- 
men that the newly discovered route 
would free Moscow from commercial de- 
pendence upon the Baltic ports. Instead 
of the Baltic the northern routes would 
be used for navigation along the Dvina, 
into the White Sea, and thence into the 
open seas. It was for this reason that the 
English visitors were warmly received by 
the tsar. All seemed well until others be- 
gan to appear on the scene, notably the 
Dutch, to whom equal privileges were 
extended, over the protests of the Eng- 
lish. 

The Dutch proved to be the most dan- 
gerous competitors, and because of that 
the English insisted that they be denied 
the same privileges for the reason that 
only Her Majesty’s subjects, the English, 
had contributed to the discovery of the 
northern route. But the Muscovites 
maintained that the oceans were “‘God’s 
highways,” free to all, and that if the 
Dutch wished to come to trade with the 
Russians it was their right to do so. What 
is interesting here particularly is the fact 
that the moment the English had discov- 
ered the route to Moscow they too were 
eager to draw the curtain. 

One can trace Western efforts to keep 
Russia east of the “curtain” from the 
days of Ivan IV down to the present 
time. One may recall Britain’s position 
after the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardji 
(1774), followed by intermittent anti- 
Russian outbursts throughout the nine- 
teenth century, notably the period pre- 
ceding the Crimean War or the months 
following the Treaty of San Stefano 
(1878). These russophobe sentiments are 
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best expressed by such acrimonious inter- 
pretations as the one by Kipling, who 
wrote in The man who was: “Let it be 
clearly understood that the Russian is a 
delightful person till he tucks his shirt in. 
As an Oriental he is charming. It is only 
when he insists upon being treated as the 
most easterly of the Western people, in- 
stead of the most westerly of the East- 
erners, that he becomes a racial anomaly 
extremely difficult to handle. The host 
never knows which side of his nature is 
going to turn up next.” 

These are not mere witticisms of the 
Victorian age or utterances of a poet of 
imperialism. The same sentiments can 
be traced to recent days, though these 
may be couched in a different style or 
given in the form of ponderous pseudo- 
historical erudition. Thus the editor of 
the Nineteenth century and after writes in 
the November 1944 issue: ‘Russia had 
no Middle Ages, no Renaissance, no Ref- 
ormation,”’ and therefore, the author 
concludes, that country lies outside Eu- 
rope’s scope; and on behalf of the West- 
ern world, which was fortunate to pass 
through all the three phases of cultural 
development, he proclaims that the 
“Continent’s single and supreme wish 
must be that the Russians withdraw 
within their own borders as they were 
before the Second World War,” that is, 
east of the curtain or perhaps of the 
cordon sanitaire." 

In Russia itself the question of wheth- 
er to remain east of the curtain or to tear 
it down and join the other nations was as 
tantalizing an issue as it appeared from 
time to time to the Western russophobes. 
But in Russia the problem of what orien- 
tation to choose was no simple academic 
question but one that began to assume 
the magnitude of a national issue of ex- 


«F. A. Vorct, “The situation,” Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and after, CXXXVI, 208. See also CXL, 190. 


treme gravity. It necessitated a desperate 
search for the formulation of a national 
policy that was to determine the nation’s 
very being. The entire question became a 
matter of defense against possible West- 
ern aggression and the preservation of a 
traditional way of life. For this very rea- 
son it is quite understandable why the 
first interest of the Russian government 
upon coming into contact with the West 
was not in cultural things but in articles 
of a strictly utilitarian nature—weapons 
of war with which Moscow could effec- 
tively defend itself. For the same reason, 
the government readily employed foreign 
mercenaries but proved far more hesi- 
tant about sending Muscovites abroad. 

As frequently happens, however, no 
matter how careful a government may 
be, the importation of men or arms un- 
wittingly delivers less sought articles- 
ideas. The few young men who were sent 
abroad to learn military art along with 
that knowledge also brought back views 
which often displeased the government 
and, particularly, the church. Nor were 
these foreign ideas necessarily smuggled 
in with the aid of Russians who happened 
to travel abroad; at times they infil- 
trated the country by means of foreign 
tutors, visitors, and residents. As long as 
these were few and lacked influence, they 
remained unmolested, but as their num- 
ber increased, their influence expanded 
proportionately. Some of them settled 
permanently in Russia, acquired prop- 
erty, and mingled freely with the native 
population. They discussed political and, 
what was even more dangerous, religious 
subjects, thereby alarming the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. 

The church frowned upon the infiltra- 
tion of what it referred to as “Lutheran 
and Latin [Catholic] heresies and, on 
occasions, would call the attention of the 
tsar to the portentous dangers. In 1652 
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Tsar Alexis ordered that all foreigners be 
moved to a single district near Moscow, 
which became known as the “German 
suburb.” Russians were forbidden to 
mingle with the dwellers in this colony. 
Left to themselves, the foreign elements 
easily preserved their identity and often 
became the model for those who cher- 
ished the Western orientation. Thus 
arose the earliest conflict between the 
Western and Eastern orientations in 
Russia. 

Segregation of foreign elements was 
no answer to the looming Muscovite di- 
lemma. The devil’s innovation of theatri- 
cal entertainment, for example, became 
so popular during the time of Tsar Alexis 
that at the urgent demand of the church 
in 1648 Alexis ordered proscription of 
alien forms of amusement. All those of- 
fering public entertainments and thereby 
endangering the souls of the people were 
liable to corporal punishment and even 
exile. Yet within less than a quarter of a 
century even Alexis was unable to resist 
increased Western influence. In 1672 he 
dispatched a delegation abroad in search 
of stage talent, men capable of organiz- 
ing plays. The envoys returned empty- 
handed, and the tsar was compelled to 
employ a Protestant minister and resi- 
dent of Moscow, Johannes Gottfried 
Gregori, to whom was entrusted the task 
of opening the first theater in the capital. 
This did not mean the collapse of isola- 
tionism but merely marked a breach in 
the solid wall of resistance against inno- 
vation. The clergy, and especially the 
Old Believers, held out longest; they re- 
mained the most adamant opponents of 
any foreign influence upon national life. 

The church was not alone in conduct- 
ing an isolationist offensive; in defense of 
the old ramparts the clergy received the 
support of other social groups that were 
often motivated by narrow material in- 
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terests. The campaign against ‘Latins 
[Catholics], Lutherans and Calvinists” 
was frequently led by those who enjoyed 
commercial or political privileges. There 
were those who jealously guarded their 
trade rights and looked upon foreign en- 
croachment with deep disfavor. The in- 
roads on trade monopoly made by the 
Muscovy Company, for example, antag- 
onized a goodly number of Russians, and 
they carried petitions to the tsar, urging 
him to cancel all privileges bestowed 
upon aliens. 

But if there prevailed a blind opposi- 
tion to any Western influence, there was 
also abundant indication of a growing ad- 
miration of Western life among the 
younger generation. An awareness of the 
nation’s backwardness and need of learn- 
ing from the West became much keener. 
Long before the reign of Peter I, Polish 
and even German influence had seeped 
through every crevice, and admirers of 
Polish culture could be found among the 
sons of the nobility. Russian polonophi- 
lism was derived not from a mere desire 
to imitate a Western neighbor but from a 
keen sense of national backwardness 
largely caused by isolationism. Men like 
Prince Khvorostinin serve as convincing 
evidence that there was among the better 
educated a feeling that the government 
was too despotic and that the views of 
the church were too restraining. These 
individuals favored a modification of po- 
litical institutions along the lines of the 
Polish or Swedish forms of government. In 
many cases these young men, helpless 
against the entrenched tyranny, even- 
tually accepted defeat and went submis- 
sively to serve the tsar; some of them, 
despite their fertile minds, were forced 
into useless existence and political ste- 
rility. 

If some of the early champions of 
Westernism hoped to break the walls of 
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isolationism by advocating closer co- 
operation with the West, others, realizing 
the futility of their remaining at home, 
thought of escaping abroad. These were 
the pioneer Russian émigrés. Among 
them was the son of an outstanding 
statesman, Voin Nashchokin, who, to the 
distress of his father, left his home and 
country to go into exile. To the tsar the 
deed of the young man seemed an act of 
“Satan and all the diabolic forces.’’? But 
Voin Nashchokin was no tool in the 
hands of Satan, as his outraged contem- 
poraries seem to have believed. His fa- 
ther had long taught him to regard the 
West as a source of learning, and his 
Polish tutors must have implanted these 
ideas even deeper. A thirst for a broader 
knowledge and a curiosity about a wider 
world were cultivated in him from his 
childhood and expressed themselves in a 
genuine reverence for Western culture. 
Nashchokin’s decision to flee abroad, 
as he explained, came as a result of his 
being ‘‘sickened” by Muscovite life. The 
sympathetic Tsar Alexis endeavored to 
console the heartbroken father, though at 
the same time advising him to bring 
home the prodigal son alive or dead and 
by any means, honest or dishonest.* One 
is reminded of the case of Alexis, the only 
son of Peter the Great, who at a some- 
what later period escaped abroad, though 
for diametrically opposite reasons—his 
“sickness” being caused by the violent 
Westernization of Russia by his father. 


2V. Ernnorn, “Stranitsa iz biografii Voina 
Nashchokina” [A page from the biography of Voin 
Nashchokin], Viestnik Evropy [Messenger of Eu- 
rope], XXXII (1897), 883-87; G. V. PLEKHANOv, 
Istortia russkoi obshchestvennoit mysli (History of 
Russian social thought] (Moscow, 1914), pp. 275-76. 


3$. M. SoLoviev, Istoriia Rossii [History of Rus- 
sia] (St. Petersburg, 1895), III, 67 and 69; see also 
Viestnik Evropy, Vol. XXXII (1897); and Chteniia 
Moskovskogo Obshchestva Istorit i Drevnostei Rossi- 
iskikh [Studies of the Moscow Society of History and 
Antiquities of Russia] (Moscow, 1885). 


The tragedy of young Nashchokin, 
however, was similar to that of many 
other émigrés of a later date; he found 
himself an alien at home, but soon he was 
to discover that he was doomed to re- 
main an alien abroad. He lived for a 
brief period in Germany, then moved to 
France, later went to Holland, then to 
Denmark, and then to Poland, where he 
sought to serve the Polish king; but he 
failed to find peace within himself. Pe- 
cuniary difficulties added hardships to 
moral conflicts. All in all, material want, 
intellectual loneliness, and moral break- 
down forced the courageous youth bit 
by bit to surrender and finally to return 
to the drab life of his native land. In 1665 
he appealed to the tsar and later, having 
been ostensibly forgiven and permitted 
to come back, he took the road to Ca- 
nossa. Upon his return, however, in Sep- 
tember 1666, he was taken to the Cyril 
Monastery, where he was ordered to do 
penance and was placed under strict sur- 
veillance. Not until the truce with Po- 
land was signed at Andrusovo in 1667 
was young Nashchokin granted full am- 
nesty in recognition of his father’s diplo- 
matic service. 

How did young Nashchokin feel upon 
his return? Did he come back of his 
own choice, or was he forced by circum- 
stances? Did he return a repentant 
man, as some would like us to believe; 
did he accept the order he had disliked so 
intensely that it had driven him abroad; 
or did he simply surrender to realities 
that “sickened” him? Was he contented 
when the right to come back to his 
father’s estate was granted to him by the 
magnanimous tsar? Was he elated with 
the rank of military commander of his 
province that he later earned? Who 
knows? It is extremely doubtful that he 
was completely satisfied with his lot; 
morally he was a defeated man. Edu- 
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cated and imbued with Western ideas, 
Nashchokin must have faced an acute 
moral crisis, but the weight of émigré life 
proved too heavy for his young shoul- 
ders, and he broke down. Later it took 
men with much greater physical stamina 
and moral conviction to endure the bitter 
test of émigré life. It required men of a 
Herzen or Pecherin caliber to prefer life- 
time exile to surrender to the detested 
order. 

A few years after young Nashchokin’s 
flight, at the end of 1664, another “sick- 
ened”’ Muscovite by the name of Gregory 
Kotoshikhin made a dash and never re- 
turned. The case of Kotoshikhin proved 
in the end more unique, though it carried 
the familiar symptoms of the Muscovite 
malady. As an official of the foreign office 
in 1663, Kotoshikhin passed to the 
Swedish government some secret diplo- 
matic documents and thus became implli- 
cated in a serious case of treason. But 
Kotoshikhin’s deed, condemnable as it is, 
was not an act of pure avarice but was 
more complicated. His pro-Swedish lean- 
ings were derived from a deeper source; 
illogical as his behavior might seem, he 
committed an offense motivated by dis- 
gust with conditions at home and by a se- 
cretly nurtured admiration for a freer life 
abroad. 

Kotoshikhin passed through a humili- 
ating experience which must have em- 
bittered him for life. In 1660, while ad- 
dressing the tsar, he omitted some ap- 
propriate title. For this trivial offense he 
was subjected to degrading corporal pun- 
ishment with the knout. A few months 
later, still carrying the marks of the 
knout on his back, he was dispatched 
with a diplomatic mission to Reval to 
negotiate with the Swedish embassy. 
Here breathing a freer air, finding an en- 
vironment more to his liking, and with 
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memories of his recent experience still 
fresh, he came to think of leaving Russia. 

He returned, however, but only to be 
repelled even more by domestic condi- 
tions. Upon reaching home, he discovered 
that during his absence his property had 
been confiscated by the state because 
of his father’s conduct, which had in- 
curred tsarist disfavor. This served to 
strengthen Kotoschikhin’s decision to 
rebel and flee abroad. Taking advantage 
of a second mission, he bade his country 
farewell for good and decided to seek 
protection from the Swedish govern- 
ment. That the conduct of Kotoshikhin 
is blemished by treachery is undeniable, 
and any apology for it still leaves the 
guilt unchallenged. But it offers a psy- 
chological clue to Kotoshikhin’s be- 
havior. 

The career of Kotoshikhin is sympto- 
matic of the sorrowful conditions of 
seventeenth-century Russia. Here is a 
man, according to a Swedish biographer, 
with an “incomparable mind,”’ who was 
subjected to most humiliating corporal 
punishment and deprivation of property. 
Embittered by injustice and oppression, 
he sought revenge by betraying the hated 
authority and finally deserted his coun- 
try altogether. In exile Kotoshikhin sat 
down with a heart full of venom to write 
a history of the Muscovite state. His ac- 
count sheds much light upon the politi- 
cal and social conditions in his country; 
it remains to this day a human as well 
as a historical document of great value, 
as witnessed by the frequent references 
to it by all historians of early Russia.‘ 
In his account Kotoshikhin stresses the 
appalling ignorance that prevailed among 


40 Rossii v tsarstvovanie Alekseia Mikhailovicha 
{Concerning Russia during the reign of Alexis Mi- 
khailovich] (St. Petersburg, 1884), pp. xviii-xix 
xxv, and 62-63. 
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both men and women in Muscovite so- 
ciety and ascribes it to the isolated con- 
dition of his country, to the impossibility 
of receiving an education at home or of 
obtaining enlightenment from abroad. 
The constant fear that the youth might 
become contaminated by either religious 
or political ideas from the West, Koto- 
shikhin points out, led the government 
to adhere to a policy of national seclu- 
siveness and tyrannical administration. 
This carries a rather familiar ring.‘ 

To the extensive gallery of pioneer 
Westerners must be added the figure of 
Yuri Krijanich. Born in Croatia in 1617, 
he sought theological training in Vienna 
with the intention of becoming a Catho- 
lic missionary among the Slav brethren 
suffering under the yoke of the Turks. 
Grieved by the lot of the South Slavs, he 
gazed eastward, whence he hoped aid 
might be forthcoming. One of the means, 
he believed, of liberating the South Slavs 
would be the restoration of the cultural 
bonds of all the Slav peoples. For the 
achievement of this end he considered a 
common Slavic language of paramount 
importance. 

An ardent defender of Slavdom in gen- 
eral and a strong opponent of Germanic 
cultural domination over the Slavs, he 
journeyed to Moscow to plead his cause 
with the tsar. He arrived in the Russian 
capital first in 1646, left five years later, 
and then returned again in 1661, in order 
to undertake his mission more seriously. 
But Krijanich believed that before Rus- 
sia could take up the task of the libera- 
tion and unification of Slavdom, the 
Muscovite government itself must un- 
dergo important alterations. Toward 
this end he began to urge Alexis to 
carry out reforms involving an ameliora- 
tion of Muscovite tyranny and a lessen- 
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ing of isolation as a condition for the es- 
tablishment of cultural bonds with other 
Slavic peoples. Krijanich was not always 
consistent, however, for he thought that 
after the Slavic family had been united, 
the maintenance of some sort of curtain 
or, as he called it, the locking of frontiers 
as a precaution against foreigners—pre- 
sumably German influence—would be 
necessary. 

If critics had previously attacked iso- 
lation in general, Krijanich merely ad- 
vised that the policy be used more dis- 
creetly. He was fully aware of the fact 
that the economic development of Russia 
could be accomplished only with the aid 
of foreigners, but it was not necessary to 
let them in en masse, for such a program 
would endanger the culture of the Slavs. 
What Krijanich was in favor of was a 
policy which would limit the entry of 
aliens to that of state-paid experts who 
could teach Russians the desired skills. 
Unlike the nineteenth-century slavo- 
phils, Krijanich emphasized the heter- 
ogeneous nature of Russia and stressed 
the fact that the Muscovites must learn 
to derive benefit from the peculiar ethno- 
graphic character of the country, espe- 
cially exemplified by the Ukrainians. 

Krijanich was against mere aping of 
the West, warning that “nothing would 
be more devastating for a people and a 
state than to cast overboard its indige- 
nous qualities, its customs, manners, 
laws, institutions, or its language, and 
unqualifiedly submit to a foreign way 
of life.” The mission of this pioneer from 
the West not only failed in its aim but 
ended sadly for himself; suspected be- 
cause of his religious and political views, 
he was exiled to Tobolsk in 1661, where 
he remained for nearly sixteen years. 
Only in 1676 was he allowed to depart 
for Poland, and after that we hear no 
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more of him. Such was the fate of this 
visionary of Slav unity who made a 
futile effort to bring Moscow closer to 
western Slavdom.° 

If, so far, isolationism had been punc- 
tured by only a few individuals, it was 
to be smashed with vengeance during 
the ascendancy of Peter I. The necessity 
for the so-called ‘“‘Westernization” of 
Russia was painfully felt as early as the 
reign of Alexis, the father of Peter. The 
conflict between the old and the new 
Russia was reflected in such personalities 
as F. Rtishchev, the chamberlain of 
Tsar Alexis, Simon Polotsky, the tutor 
of the tsar’s children, and others. But 
under Peter “reforms” descended with 
the tempo of an avalanche on a stunned 
population whose vast majority com- 
pletely failed to comprehend their mean- 
ing except to consider them the deeds of 
an anti-Christ. Because of the impetu- 
ous impulse and the ill-tempered manner 
with which the policy was carried out, it 
was bound to backfire. But regardless of 
the reaction against Peter’s sweeping 
reforms, the old curtains had been torn 
to shreds. The blatant isolationism of the 
seventeenth century vanished, though 
the spirit of isolationism persisted; its 
re-emergence had to come in the disguise 
of some pseudo-nationalistic philosophy. 

The increased intercourse between 
eastern and western Europe was bound 
to leave deep marks upon the entire pat- 
tern of Russia’s history. No matter what 
rebellions broke out recurrently against 
the West, the isolationism of the old 
Muscovite days was dead. Constant 
travel, though from time to time hin- 
dered by officialdom, resulted in an in- 

On Yuri Krijanich see the following: his own 
work, Politika (Moscow, 1860); a brief account by 
A. T. BrickNeER, in Drevniaia i novaia Rossiia [Old 
and new Russia] (St. Petersburg, 1871); and the 
latest writing by B. D. Datstux, Yuri Krijanich 
(Moscow, 1946). 
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creased desire, to use a current expres- 
sion, to catch up with the West. Politi- 
cal infection would certainly follow cul- 
tural imitation. The increasing number 
of foreign books, some of which were 
translated by order of Peter himself, 
were avidly read and very likely stimu- 
lated public thought. The people were 
exposed to a broader world, and their 
horizons were no longer visualized as 
their frontiers. To be sure, these ‘‘West- 
ernized” men were still in a minority, but 
it was a politically influential minority. 
Furthermore, from now on isolationism 
had to base itself more and more on an 
inflated national ego rather than on a 
policy of fear. In short, of the old cur- 
tains nothing but threadbare remnants 
were left, which not even the most ardent 
isolationists could patch together. 

Up to Peter I the reaction against 
Westernism came largely from the old 
boyars, the Old Believers, the clergy, and 
to some extent from the merchant groups. 
Of these perhaps the most ardent ‘‘xeno- 
phobes” were those who opposed West- 
ern influence on religious grounds. In his 
testament Patriarch Joachim wondered 
as to what benefits Orthodoxy might 
derive from foreigners except God’s 
wrath. After pointing out that Orthodox 
prayers provoked foreigners to laughter, 
that fasting signified nothing to them, 
and that reverence of the Trinity or of 
saints was absent among them, he urged 
the government to forbid all foreign here- 
tics and Tartars to build churches or 
mosques and to decree that no foreign 
customs, manners, or even dress be tol- 
erated in the midst of Russia. 

Peter was little impressed by these 
exorcisms. A series of blows led to the 
tumbling of the old walls, leaving a few 
wrecked remnants. Here and there stood 
a wailing wall at which scattered isola- 
tionists would gather to shed a tear and 
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dream in idyllic terms of the Muscovite 
past that had gone forever. It is not our 
purpose to discuss at length the effects of 
Peter’s reign. But it should be pointed 
out that whatever reaction followed 
Peter’s violent regime, the old isolation- 
ism was thoroughly wrecked. Whenever 
the old-timers raised their heads, they 
had to search for dubious and often too 
idyllic and usually none too convincing 
interpretations of the past of Russia. All 
paroxysms and exorcisms were ineffec- 
tive, though their recurring appeals 
served to remind the public that isola- 
tionism lingered and that in tempo- 
rarily favorable circumstances it would 
win an audience. 

The new aristocracy created by Peter I 
and flirted with by his immediate femi- 
nine successors, the court dominated by 
Baltic Germans, the royal intermar- 
riages, and the efforts made at St. Peters- 
burg to imitate Versailles testified to a 
Petrine legacy despite the reaction that 
followed Peter’s death. The age of En- 
lightenment mellowed further the na- 
tional parochialism that occasionally 
raised its head. Catherine Il commenced 
her rule with the definite intention to 
continue the ambitious undertakings of 
Peter I. Her flippant liberalism and cor- 
respondence with Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Grimm are well known to the student of 
history. What is important to note here 
is her retreating tactics after the En- 
lightenment began to bear fruit. The 
French Revolution was most disquieting 
news in the Russian capital, where Mira- 
beau assumed the nature of a “modern 
Catiline’’ and the Convention was a 
mere assembly of bandits, a gang of 
criminals who deserved nothing less 
than the Tarpeian Rock. “Liberal” 
Catherine, after the execution of Louis 
XVI, despondently dreamed only of an 
extermination of the “‘diseased mass” and 


meanwhile sought to have Russia effec- 
tively quarantined against the dreadful 
Revolutionary plague that raged in west- 
ern Europe. And Paul became so obsessed 
with hatred of the French that he pro- 
scribed even Parisian styles, foreign 
books, and travels abroad and later 
whimsically embraced a plan to invade 
India. 

In unison with these outcries against 
Revolutionary Europe came the voices 
of the isolationists. They insisted that 
Russia must be cushioned against sedi- 
tious and “rotten”? Europe. They were 
willing to admit that in certain respects 
much could be learned from the West, 
but they feared the lessons might prove 
too costly; the diseased European body 
might infect the healthy Russian nation. 
As early as 1759, the French physician 
Nicolas G. LeClerc, who had come to 
visit and who later wrote a history of 
Russia, had expressed deep regret at the 
lack of free intellectual exchange be- 
tween Russia and western Europe. To 
this the Russian historian Ivan N. Bol- 
tin indignantly retorted with another 
history in which he challenged the 
French writer. It was not true, ar- 
gued Boltin, that Russia did not per- 
mit foreign scholars to enter Russia. 
But as to Russians visiting the West, 
that was another story; they should not 
be sent abroad indiscreetly. The reason 
for this was that young minds were re- 
ceptive and when away from their home- 
land they could easily be imbued with 
the harmful doctrines so prevalent 
abroad. Much harm had already been 
done, said Boltin; youth’s reverence for, 
and loyalty to, church, state, and au- 
thority had already been undermined.’ 


7 Nicolas Gabriel LECLERC, Histoire physique 
morale civile et politique dela Russie ancienne (6 vols.; 
Paris, 1783-94); see also I. N. BoLtin, Primechaniia 
na istoritu drevniia i nyseshniia Rossii G. Leklerka 
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A good many Russians in the eight- 
eenth century began to regard Europe 
as a decadent region. While touring in 
the western countries in 1778, the well- 
known playwright Denis I. Fonvizin re- 
corded thus his impressions: ‘Here [in 
the West] people lived long before us, 
but we are beginning to live only now, 
and therefore are able to mold our lives 
in such a manner as to escape the dis- 
comforts and evils so deeply rooted in 
Europe. Nous commengons et ils finissent. 
I think that he who is born is more for- 
tunate than he who is dying.” Two things 
must be noticed here: first, that the West 
is decaying of old age; second, that Rus- 
sia is able to shape its national life so as 
to escape the entrenched evils and dis- 
comforts of Western life. Here are the 
seedlings of slavophilism, perhaps even 
of the current belief that Western capi- 
talistic society is decadent.* 

The change in the intellectual climate 
from “benevolent cosmopolitanism to 
Arcadian isolationism” is perhaps best 
expressed in the personality of the emi- 
nent historian, N. Karamzin. In his 
younger days Karamzin, while traveling 
abroad and recording his impressions, 
proclaimed that he had no fear that the 
Slavs might lose their identity in their 
contact with the West. “What is good 
for all peoples can do no harm to the 
Russian people; what the Englishman or 
the German has invented for his own 
welfare must benefit me too, for in the 
last analysis we are all men.” The lines 
were written when Karamzin was twen- 
ty-three years old, on the eve of the 
French Revolution.? But his cosmopoli- 
tan ideas wore off with age and with the 


{Comments on the history of Russia, ancient and 
modern, by M. LeClerc] (St. Petersburg, 1788). 

*D. I. Fonvizrn, Polnoye sobranie sochinenii 
{Complete collection of works] (Moscow, 1852), 
p. 487. 


course of events in France. As he wit- 
nessed the Terror and Thermidor, fol- 
lowed by the rise of Napoleon, he com- 
mented in 1802: “The Revolution teaches 
us that civil authority is sacred despite 
its occasional deficiencies. . .. The best 
minds are at present behind their sov- 
ereigns, ready to support the present re- 
gime, forgetting all innovations.” As he 
aged, Karamzin retreated still further 
and began to doubt the wisdom of even 
Peter’s reforms. In his famous memoran- 
dum presented to Alexander I in 1812, 
under the title of Old and new Russia, 
the wish to maintain the status quo was 
the keynote of the whole document, a 
nostalgic craving for the Muscovite good 
old days. He lamented: “We became 
citizens of the world but ceased to be 
citizens of Russia.’’ Salvation lay in the 
restoration of old loyalties—such was the 
main thesis of Karamzin’s memoran- 
dum."° 

The memorandum is a _ portentous 
document, foretelling Russian Metter- 
nichism under Nicholas I, which based 
its philosophy on the ill-famed trinity of 
autocracy, Orthodoxy, and nationality. 
For all practical purposes it was a glori- 
fied policy of cultural isolation. The dis- 
dain with which Russians spoke of Eu- 
rope was derived from fear of western 
European revolutionary ideas, as in the 
Europe of our own day it emanates from 
the fear of Soviet revolutionary phi- 
losophy. 

In the forties of the past century, when 
Russian public thought became engaged 
in a struggle to crystallize its national 


9N. M. Karamzin, Travels from Moscow, through 
Prussia, Germany, Switzerland, France, and England 
(3 vols.; London, 1803). 


1° The memorandum is cited in N. Pyprn, Ob- 
shchestvennye dvizheniia v Rossii pri Alexandre I (So- 
cial movements during the reign of Alexander I] (St. 
Petersburg, 1885). See also Anatole G. Mazour, The 
first Russian revolution (Berkeley, 1937), pp. 29-30. 
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philosophy, slavophilism came into a 
brief but sharp contest with Westernism. 
And the more furiously the revolutionary 
tide was rising abroad, the more vocifer- 
ous became the government’s demand 
for a tighter sealing-off of all channels 
between Russia and the West. Evil flow- 
ing from the West, thought the govern- 
ment, must be checked at any cost, even 
if intervention be involved, as in the case 
of the revolution in Hungary. Simul- 
taneously, a sugar-coated isolationist 
philosophy was offered by the slavophils, 
who described Russia’s past as a forgot- 
ten glorified chapter in national history. 
The pre-Petrine period was pictured as 
the era of unadulterated national his- 
tory, whereas what followed after Peter’s 
ignominious reign was the artificial crea- 
tion of a disastrous policy of Westerniza- 
tion. It destroyed the natural process of 
national growth, distorted national life, 
and supplanted it by an aping of foreign 
ways of life. In his characteristic nos- 
talgic vein Constantine Aksakov chant- 
ed, referring to Peter I: 


O mighty genius, O bloodstained man, 

Far from the confines of the fatherland, 

Thou standest erect in the blaze of a hor- 
rible glory 

With an axe that is covered with blood. 


In the name of utility and knowledge, 

Borrowed from an alien land, 

More than once thy powerful hands 

Were empurpled with the blood of thy 
people. 


What, then, must be done? According 
to Aksakov, Russia must turn its back 
on the West, free itself from all and 
everything that bears the stain of alien 
culture. Or, as he advised in his poem en- 
titled The return: 


It is time to turn homeward... 

Our native soil awaits us, 

Our country, great in its speechless an- 
guish. 


And he urged the misguided Western- 
ized intellectuals to terminate their di- 
vorce from the Russian masses and to 
“rediscover themselves in the people and 
submit themselves to the collective 
will.” If these prodigal sons of Russia 
refused to do so, he threatened, they 
must become a negligible quantity, a 
group of apostates and “impotent ego- 
tists,’’ whose lives would be void of pur- 
pose, whose existence must become full 
of futile aspirations and self-deceiving 
dreams. This was German romanticism 
strongly flavored with Muscovite iso- 
lationism. 

Slavophilism is far from being a phe- 
nomenon of the forties of the past cen- 
tury alone; in a broader sense it remains 
a recurrent national attitude which ap- 
pears in various circumstances and with 
different labels. Thus the slavophilism of 
the forties sometimes paraded under the 
name of populism, while in other cases 
it assumed the belligerent form of pan- 
slavism. The latter, by virtue of its basic 
belief, ascribed a major role to foreign 
relations. Having faith in national insti- 
tutions only and considering these su- 
perior to anything the West possessed, 
men like Nicholas Danilevsky were con- 
cerned not so much with domestic as 
with foreign affairs. 

The panslavists maintained that the 
Eastern question called for an imme- 
diate solution; they hoped that under 
Russia’s leadership the South Slavs 
would be freed and dreamed of Con- 
stantinople as the capital of an all-Slav 
federated state. Domestic problems were 
forced into the background. In the field 
of religion Orthodoxy was something 
that required no improvement or reform 
but only preservation of its purity. In 
the field of economics the commune at- 
tended to everything; urban civilization 
was only a den of vice; as to the question 
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of culture the Slavs demonstrated either 
superiority or such potentiality that imi- 
tation of the West was not only unneces- 
sary but totally harmful. Briefly, then, 
the Byzantine legacy in politics, religion, 
and in culture gave Russia enough so 
that it could rely upon its own strength 
rather than borrow damaging doctrines 
from western Europe. What Russia need- 
ed was to be alert to the possible infec- 
tion that might come from the West, 
where liberalism and the virus of egali- 
tarian individualism wrecked the entire 
social structure." “In our time the foun- 
dation of a monastery would be far more 
useful than two universities and a hun- 
dred gymnasiums.” National seclusive- 
ness became with men like Constantine 
Leontiev or Nicholas Danilevsky an 
idea bordering on obsession; while, to the 
former, liberalism meant nothing less 
than a plague that was certain to lead to 
national self-annihilation.” 

In summary, from the earliest isola- 
tionists to the panslavists of the Leon- 
tiev type there is a span of some three 
centuries. These three hundred years in 
Russia’s history demonstrate a persistent 
struggle between Eastern and Western 
orientations, which periodically flare up 

'! The reader is referred to N. DANILEVSKY’s out- 
standing work, Rossiia i Evropa |Russia and Europe] 


(St. Petersburg, 1889), particularly chap. xi, where 
the author discusses the “malady of Russian life.” 


Excellent accounts of Danilevsky’s and Leon- 
tiev’s philosophical conceptions may be found in 
Thomas G. Masaryk, Europa und Russland (Jena, 
1913), IZ, Part 4; and in Paul Miuivuxkov, /2 istorii 
russkoi intelligentsii [From the history of the Russian 
intelligentsia} (St. Petersburg, 1903), pp. 266-308. 


or subside in accordance with the charac- 
ter of the events of the moment. Until 
Peter I, isolationism was a predominant 
factor, though Western ideas were filter- 
ing through and the need for closer rela- 
tions with the West had been becoming 
more keenly recognized since the time of 
Boris Godunov, who dispatched the 
first group of young men to be educated 
abroad. With the assumption of power 
by Peter I, Westernization was acceler- 
ated to a dizzy gallop, awakening, as a 
reaction, bitter resentment against his 
innovations. But Peter’s reforms com- 
pletely undermined the old _politico- 
ecclesiastical isolationist tendencies. In 
their stead gradually came an indigenous 
national school of isolationist philosophy , 
which based itself on the theory that 
Russia’s history finds no parallels in the 
West and therefore the Russian people 
must not imitate western Europe. More- 
over, the latter, because of age and pe- 
culiar economic developments, was in 
process of decay and torn by inner class 
strife, whereas Russia was young and 
noted for its harmonious social and po- 
litical life as witnessed by the institution 
of the village commune or by the purity 
of the Orthodox faith. Outwardly this 
philosophy may differ from the obstrep- 
erous arguments of the Old Believers or 
of the Muscovite boyars of the sixteenth 
century; basically, however, the under- 
lying thesis is the same—a “curtain 
psychosis” that-has persistently recurred 
in the history of Russia. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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FALSIFICATION OF A SOURCE IN RISORGIMENTO HISTORY 


CARROLL QUIGLEY 


HE Biblioteca storica del Risorgimento 
T itatiano is probably the best-known collec- 
tion of sources for the history of the Italian 
Risorgimento. Under the general editorship of 
two of Italy’s most respected historians, Profes- 
sors Tommaso Casini and Vittorio Fiorini, the 
series printed ninety-six volumes of materials 
from 1896 to 1926. In 1932 appeared the first 
number of a new series edited by Corrado 
Barbagallo and Ettore Rota. This new series 
issued a volume a year in the eight years before 
Italy’s entrance into the second World War. It 
must be clearly understood that the remarks 
made in this note are directed at the older series 
issued by Casini and Fiorini and are not aimed 
at the new series, even by implication. 

The materials printed in the older series were 
not derived from archives or manuscript sources 
but were reprintings of works previously pub- 
lished, which had become rare either from the 
passage of time or from the rigors of authoritari- 
an censorship. It has long been recognized that 
the editorial work in this collection left much to 
be desired, although this has sometimes been 
excused on the ground that historical science in 
Italy was in its infancy when the series first ap- 
peared in 1897. It has also been rumored, how- 
ever, that the republished versions did not agree 
with the original printed texts, the changes be- 
ing made without any explanation of the reasons 
for them and, in most cases, without any indi- 
cation that changes had been made. As far as I 
know, no one has ever hinted that the changes 
to be found in the versions published in the 
Biblioteca storica were the result of deliberate 
falsification. This I am now prepared to do, in 
one case at least. 

It is not easy to compare the texts printed in 
the Biblioteca storica with the originals because 
of the great rarity of the latter. Most of them 
are unobtainable in America, and some of them 
are almost unobtainable in Europe. In the past, 
when I had access to copies of some of the origi- 
nal works, I did not suspect that there might be 
differences between the two versions and used 


either with equal confidence. Now that suspi- 
cion has arisen in my mind, I find only one of 
the original works readily obtainable, and in 
that the differences between the original and the 
Biblioteca text are glaring. Before examining 
some of these differences, I should like to point 
out circumstantial evidence that differences also 
exist between the original and the Biblioteca ver- 
sions of other works in the series. 

In 1897 Professor Casini published in the 
Biblioteca storica under the title La rivolusione 
di Milano dell’aprile 1814 di L. Armaroli e 
C. Verri two pamphlets which originally ap- 
peared in 1814 and 1817. The second of these, a 
firsthand account by one of the chief actors in 
the events of 1814, had been published original- 
ly with a title-page which read in part: “Sugli 
avvenitmenti di Milano, 17-20 aprile 1814, scritta 
in Nizza, Inverno 1817.”’ Although Casini does 
not say in the Biblioteca storica version that he 
is reprinting this work of 1817, he clearly im- 
plies it by using a reproduction of the 1817 
title-page to head his edition. Although no copy 
of the very rare 1817 version is available for 
comparison, the Casini text can be compared 
with two other editions which are available. It 
differs from both. These two other versions are 
(a) the version published by C. Casati in Vol- 
ume IV, pages 445-507, of Letlere e scritti inediti 
di Pietro e Alessandro Verri (Milan, 1881) and 
(b) the version used by Cusani in Volume VII, 
pages 91-124, of his Storia di Milano. The dif- 
ferences between the Casini and the Casati 
texts can be explained by the fact that Casati 
printed his version from the manuscript (or an 
earlier rendering of it) and not from the 1817 
printed volume. The differences between the 
Cusani and the Casini versions cannot be ex- 
plained in this way, since both are apparently 
based on the 1817 edition. These changes 
which have already been noticed by others be- 
fore me,' were evidently made by Casini, for he 


'E.g., see R. J. Ratu, The fall of the Napoleonic 
kingdom of Italy (New York, 1941), p. 90, N. 19. 
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says (p. xxv) that his version is reprinted from 
“una copia pil corretta e compiuta sebbene 
non ancora perfettamente, perché |’autore non 
poté darvi l’ultima mano.” He does not explain 
how a work which appeared in only one printing 
could have one copy more correct than another, 
nor does he indicate that he corrected the 
printed version by using any manuscript 
sources. As to Casini’s general attitude, it is 
worthy of note that he discounts the value of 
this work, expressing regret at Verri’s “‘pro- 
Austrian” attitude “che tanto sembro con- 
trastare con il desiderio dell’indipendenza 
nazionale della quale in quei giorni tutte le 
parti politiche s’erano fatta una bandiera per 
conto proprio” (p. xvii). Both of these state- 
ments are untrue, for Verri was not pro-Austri- 
an nor was the desire for national independence 
of any importance in April 1814 in Milan. Verri 
was a Milanese particularist, as appears clearly 
in the book itself (esp. pp. 154-59 of Casini’s 
version). The lack of national feeling in 1814 in 
Italy must await proof at another time. The 
statement, however, shows Casini’s own na- 
tionalism and his unhistorical desire to use the 
nationalistic standards of 1897 to judge the 
conduct of persons living two or more genera- 
tions earlier. 

A second case in which Casini changed the 
original version, when he republished it, is to be 
found in Volumes V and VI of the Biblioteca 
storica. These contain Primo Uccellini’s Memo- 
rie di un vecchio carbonaro ravegnano (Rome, 
1898). In this case the justification for the 
changes made by Casini may be found in the 
fact that his version is based on the manuscript 
and not on the original printed text. He does 
not say this, but it is implied by the fact that he 
combined with his version other material (such 
as letters) derived from manuscripts. No indi- 
cation is given by Casini as to the changes he 
made. He merely says that the work had been 
printed before “‘infedelmente’”’ in a periodical of 
Ravenna known as JI ribelle, organo della con- 
soctasione repubblicana pensiero e azione, anno I, 
no. 1-15 (January 5—April 12, 1884). The 
paper became defunct, he says, and the whole 
fof Uccellini’s work] may not have been printed. 
This last statement indicates that Casini’s ver- 
sion was published from the manuscript but 
raises the question as to how he knew that the 
published version was “‘infedelmente’’ present- 
ed, if he did not know how completely it had 
been presented. He indicates that a copy of the 


published text was available to him in the 
Biblioteca Classense of Ravenna. 

In these two cases the discrepancies between 
the original and the new printings may be the 
result of poor or incomplete editorial work, and 
such discrepancies cannot be quoted as ex- 
amples of falsification of source materials. In 
the case which I now wish to discuss the evi- 
dence for falsification is conclusive. 

The thirty-eighth volume in the Biblioteca 
storica del Risorgimento italiano, published at 
Rome in 1904, was presented as Memorie sulle 
societa segrete dell’Italia meridionale e special- 
mente sui carbonari. This was a translation of a 
work which had appeared in English in 1821. 
The translator and apparently the editor of the 
Biblioteca storica version was Anna Maria 
Cavallotti, who also wrote an introduction of 
fifteen pages on the organization of the Car- 
bonari and the plots of 1817-18. 

The English version of this work was pub- 
lished anonymously in London in 1821 with the 
title Memoirs of the secret societies of the south of 
Italy, particularly the Carbonari. Internal evi- 
dence would indicate that the work had been 
written in Italian by an author with an intimate 
personal knowledge of the events narrated in 
the book. This author, who is a typical repre- 
sentative of the aristocratic Enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century, is anticlerical, progres- 
sive, and anti-Carbonari. His name is unknown, 
but, for a reason which cannot be discovered, 
the authorship was attributed to a certain 
Bertoldi in the bibliography to Bolton King’s 
History of Italian unity (London, 1899). 

The Biblioteca storica version of this work has 
been falsified to make the Carbonari more na- 
tionalistic and less concerned with constitution- 
alism and, above all, to conceal the author’s 
contention that there was a class distinction in 
the movement, with the middle classes seeking a 
constitution but-using the Carbonari to mislead 
or deceive the masses of the people as to their 
true aims. This has been accomplished by omit- 
ting phrases, by inserting phrases, by mis- 
translating, and by changing paragraph and 
sentence divisions. A few examples will illus- 
trate some of the more shocking falsifications. 
In the following cases the English version is 
from the edition of 1821, while the Italian is from 
the Biblioteca storica edition of 1904. In both 
instances the page of the quotation is given in 
parentheses. 
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EXAMPLE A 


1. ‘“Maghella ought to have been aware, that his 
schemes for the independence of Italy were most 
chimerical and impracticable” (p. 15). 

2. “Il sogno accarezzato dal Maghelia era sempre 
Vindipendenza d’Italia, ideale caro agl’Italiani, ma 
che pur troppo non era ancor possibile raggiungere”’ 
(p. 25). 

EXAMPLE B 


1. “He [Maghella] began by endeavouring to 
limit the regal power at Naples by a constitution, 
in order to hold out such an additional bait to the 
other Italian States, as might induce them to join 
in his views” (p. 15). 

2. “Il Maghella pensd dapprima di limitare il 
potere regale a Napoli con una costituzione”’ (p. 25). 


EXAMPLE C 


1. “The provinces of the Kingdom, particularly 
the Abruzzi and the Calabrias, displayed a feeling 
of indifference, and even dislike to the great work of 
the Constitution. They still retained an attachment 
to King Ferdinand, and an aversion to innovations, 
the utility of which they could not comprehend. It 
was to get rid of these sentiments and to gain the 
people by degrees to the constitutional object, with- 
out letting them perceive it themselves, that 
Maghella and his associates resolved to introduce 
the sect of the Carbonari. This was accomplished; 
but it became necessary also to deceive Murat and 
the opposite party” (pp. 16-17). 

2. “Ma le province del Regno, e particolarmente 
gli Abruzzi e le Calabrie, rimasero indifferenti e 
disapprovarono il grande lavoro della costituzione, 
perché sempre fedeli al Re Ferdinando ed avverse 
ad ogni innovazione di cui d’altronde non com- 
prendevano l’utilita. 

“Ecco perché il Maghella, per vincere anche tale 
ostacolo, pensd di riorganizzare la Societa dei Car- 
bonari. Bisognava soffocare ogni sospetto nel Murat 
e nel suo partito” (p. 26). 


EXAMPLE D 


1. “The initiated were addressed more openly as 
soon as they had shown an aptitude for seizing alle- 
gories, or when they belonged to a more enlightened 
class of society” (p. 26). 

2. “Gl’iniziati sono istruiti pid o meno, a seconda 
delle attitudini loro a comprehendere le allegorie e a 
seconda della loro condizione sociale” (p. 34). 


EXAMPLE E 
1. “The other secret sects profess equally to have 
the independence of their country solely in view” 
(p. 35). 
2. “Anche le altre societa segrete dichiarano di 
mirare all’indipendenza della patria” (p. 42). 


EXAMPLE F 


1. “Admission to the first rank of Carbonarism 
is easily obtained; and whoever objects to going 
through the ceremony in the grand assembly, may 
perform it before three grand masters in private. 
As nothing was trusted to the apprentices, nothing 
was risked by multiplying them. The main object 
was to secure a number of satellites, ready to obey 
invisible superiors, and directions which they can- 
not understand” (pp. 54-55). 

2. “L’ammissione al primo grado del Carbonaris- 
mo é cosa facile; e chiunque desideri passar sopra le 
cerimonie della Grande Assemblea, pud significarlo 
davanti a tre Gran Maestri in privato. E questa 
facilita non pud riuscire pericolosa per il segreto 
assoluto che si conserva con gli Apprendenti. 

“L’importante é di assicurare un grande numero 
di proseliti, pronti ad obbedire ciecamente ad ordini 
di superiori sconosciuti” (p. 60). 


EXAMPLE G 


1. “The assertion that men of character and for- 
tune were placed at the head of the lodges in order 
to oppose the ferocious bands of 1799, is not con- 
formable with the truth. Such persons have never 
been members. Neither did the Carbonari remain 
in inaction towards the period of Murat’s fall” 
(p. 67). 

2. “L’asserzione che uomini di carattere e ricchi 
si ponessero alla testa delle Logge per opporsi alle 
feroci bandi del 1799 non si pud ammettere con 
certezza. Né i Carbonari stettero inattivi nel periodo 
della caduta de] Murat” (pp. 70-71). 


EXAMPLE H 


1. “The Carbonari... seek to make proselytes 
among the lower orders, particularly among serv- 
ants, and the Lazzaroni, and the fishermen, whom 
they dread” (p. 84). 

2. “Non ancora soddisfatti i Carbonari raccol- 
gono sempre nuovi proseliti negli ordini pid bassi, 
domestici, lazzeroni e pescatori, nel Regno ed in 
Napoli stessa” (p. 85). In this last example not only 
does the Italian version omit the key words “‘whom 
they dread” but the order of sentences in the rest of 
the paragraph is completely changed. 


These eight examples show clearly how the 
whole tone of the work has been changed in the 
Biblioteca storica version. The English text 
shows a clear division into two groups of which 
the upper, drawn from the middle classes, is 
working for a constitution but is unable to ob- 
tain this by its own strength. Accordingly, this 
middle-class group organizes a mass movement 
of the lower classes, whom they fear, but whose 
strength is necessary to obtain the constitution 
from the ruling groups. Since a constitution is 
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not a very appealing issue to the masses, they 
must be kept in the dark as to the movement’s 
chief aims and misled into believing that the 
aims are economic, ethical, religious, or nation- 
alistic. The author of the work is an enlightened 
aristocrat who is opposed alike to the reaction- 
aries, to the middle-class leaders of the Carbo- 
nari, and to the lower-class mass membership 
of the movement. He insists that “men of char- 
acter and fortune”’ (i.e., men like himself) were 
never members of the Carbonari. 

The Biblioteca storica version tries to conceal 
both the author’s attitude toward the Carbonari 
and the fact that the leaders of the movement 
were misleading the masses. Instead, it tries to 
present a situation in which all are united with 
equal conviction in a struggle for Italian inde- 
pendence, with the constitutional issue being 
merely one step on the road to independence. 
In other words, the Italian version has been 
falsified to present the generally accepted myth 
of modern Italian history, namely, that even in 
the earliest stages of the Risorgimento the 
Italian people were united in the struggle for 
unity and independence. Although direct falsi- 
fication of evidence in support of this myth is 
rare, indirect misrepresentation through omis- 
sion, careful selection, misinterpretation, of evi- 
dence has been fairly common. As a result, the 
whole history of Italy since 1715 needs to be re- 
interpreted in accordance with the facts as they 
existed and not in accordance with the nation- 
alistic preconceptions of the last two genera- 
tions. 

While the purpose of the specific falsification 
with which we are concerned in this note is 


clear, it is by no means evident who is respon- 
sible for this action. One piece of evidence, not 
at all conclusive, inclines me to believe that the 
responsibility does not lie at the door of the 
translator and special editor, Signora Cavallotti. 
The falsifications are to be found, so far as I can 
discern, only in the first half of the work. Since 
the translator obviously read through the whole 
work it would have been easy to continue the 
falsification throughout and meaningless not to 
do so. There would be little point in concealing 
the author’s attitude in the first half of the work 
and revealing it in the second half, if the falsifier 
were in a position to carry out his purpose as 
easily in the second half as in the first. The 
translator obviously would be in such a position. 

It would appear, then, that the falsifications 
occurred in the interval between the time the 
translator finished her work and the time the 
book went to press and that this time was too 
short to permit more than half of the text to be 
falsified. This conclusion probably also absolves 
the general editors, Casini and Fiorini, who 
must have been in a position to postpone the 
date of publication sufficiently to permit the 
task of modification to be done completely. Un- 
less they lacked this power, the responsibility 
for the falsifications probably rests at the door 
of some underling who, without power to insist 
on sufficient time, did the best he could in carry- 
ing out what he may have considered a patriotic 
duty. And in doing this, I think that there can 
be no doubt that he was bringing the text into 
closer accord with the historical preconceptions 
of at least one of the general editors. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


UNFREEZING RESEARCH MATERIALS IN THE UNITED STATES: RUSSIAN 
HISTORICAL SOURCES AS ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE 


F. S. RODKEY 


HE bibliographical guides with which one 

may locate Russian historical sources in 
the United States have only quite recently and 
somewhat imperfectly been compiled. In truth, 
these guides are so broad and inclusive in plan 
that they practically cannot be complete. More- 
over, they must needs remain somewhat incom- 
plete because of the difficulty of keeping them 
up to date in regard to the location of titles of 
materials of recent issue. Even the union card 
catalogue which is set up as a division within the 


Library of Congress is so incomplete that the 
staff of this special division constantly is obliged 
to circularize libraries throughout the country 
to determine the locations of materials about 
which inquiries are being made. The well-known 
Union list of serials in libraries of the United 
States and Canada does not include entries of 
newspapers and omits most of the significant 
serial publications of governmental agencies. 
Also, this Union list has not yet appeared in a 
third edition. Its second, or 1943, edition was 
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compiled at the opening of the present decade, 
and the period included for the entry of acquisi- 
tions in its printed Supplement, which was issued 
in 1945, covers only the years 1941-43. 

What is more, the very admirable List of the 
serial publications of foreign governments, 1851- 
1931, which is much the most significant mine of 
information for the location of the type of 
sources with which researchers in Russian his- 
tory usually work, has not been revised since its 
publication in 1932. Not only is it seriously out 
of date, but it has some of the weaknesses that 
are inherent in a great compilation in its first 
edition. 

Despite all this, despite the inadequacies 
and omissions that limit the usefulness of the 
tools with which we may work in checking the 
holdings of Russian historical sources in the 
United States, those holdings are so well ac- 
counted for in the guides that it is possible to 
summarize what the over-all picture is with re- 
gard to them. 

In the main, there are in the United States 
only three university depositories and only two 
depositories other than these that possess what 
might be termed truly first-class collections of 
Russian historical sources. Four of this total of 
five depositories are located along the Atlantic 
seaboard, and the fifth is in the far west. These 
depositories—which for purposes of convenience 
in this note will be termed the “Big Five’’—in- 
clude the Library of Congress, the Harvard Uni- 
versity Libraries, the Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the New York Public Library, and the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace 
at Stanford University. There are, of course, 
other libraries than these with holdings of Rus- 
sian historical sources of some note—for in- 
stance, the Library of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. And a few of these that 
might be labeled as “depositories of the second 
rank”’ in the field of our interest have in the past 
decade or so embarked upon an ambitious pro- 
gram for the enlargement of their holdings. 
Moreover, perhaps not a few of the great re- 
search depositories of the country may in the 
near future substantially enlarge their holdings 
of the sources in Russian history. Incidentally, 
whereas the List of serial publications of foreign 
governments of 1932 shows only six holdings of 
the Krasnyt arkhiv [Red Archives], five of them 
complete, the Union list of serials of 1943 lists 
twenty-three, eleven of them complete. All the 
same, the problem of the acquisition of great 
lots of Russian historical sources is so formidable 


that it is unlikely that any depository outside 
the circle of the Big Five will soon obtain ex- 
tensive holdings. 

At this point attention may be called to the 
interesting statistics that Toby Cole, the li- 
brarian of the American Russian Institute, has 
compiled from a recent survey. In her summary 
of the statistics which she has published in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library for No- 
vember 1947, Miss Cole lists total figures for the 
individual holdings of the various libraries and 
includes brief statements about the fields of spe- 
cialization of the libraries. Her statistics rein- 
force the conclusions that are incorporated in 
this article." 

The Library of Congress has impressive hold- 
ings of source material in practically every field 
of Russian history in which there are holdings in 
the United States. It is, in fact, the only Ameri- 
can depository with a considerable number of 
significant items. Yet, it does not in every in- 
stance have the most complete sets of what is 
available in this country. The holdings of the 
New York Public Library also are broad and 
relatively inclusive, though somewhat less so 
than are those of the Library of Congress. Har- 
vard evidently was alert in securing Russian 
historical sources at a relatively early date. It 
has an impressive mass of materials, especially 
within the field of Russian legal history, and 
comprehensive sets of serials of agencies such as 
the imperial senate, the imperial ministry of 
justice, and the holy governing synod of the 
Russian Orthodox church; but, evidently it has 
not, at least until very recently, acquired source 
holdings of a very comprehensive order in the 
field of Russian economic history or in that of 


' The following appear to the writer of this paper 
to be the most significant of the figureslisted by Miss 
Cole: American Russian Institute, 6,000 vols., 50 
periodicals and serials, 10 newspapers; Columbia 
University, 32,000-35,000 vols., 75 periodicals; Har- 
vard College and Law School Libraries, 64,600 vols., 
48 periodicals, 7 newspapers; Hoover War Library, 
50,000 vols., 34 periodicals and serials, 20 newspa- 
pers; Library of Congress, 200,000 vols., 162 periodi- 
cals and serials, 32 newspapers; New York Public 
Library, 70,000 vols., 665 periodicals and serials, 15 
newspapers; University of California, over 14,000 
vols., 95 periodicals and serials, 5 newspapers; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 8,000 vols., 600 pamphlets, 45 
periodicals and serials, 5 newspapers; University of 
Michigan, 8,000 vols. (exclusive of academy and so- 
ciety publications), 41 periodicals and serials, 3 news- 
papers; and Yale University, 10,000 vols., many 
scholarly journals, 5 newspapers. 
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the history of the Russian Revolution and the 
founding of the Soviet Union. Columbia’s hold- 
ings are to a degree complementary to those of 
Harvard, for Columbia has centered attention 
upon the acquisition of materials that have to 
do with Russia’s economic development and 
with the history of the land question before 
1917—fields in which Harvard’s holdings are 
comparatively limited. The Hoover War Li- 
brary has, as a result of its extensive and rela- 
tively recent acquisitions, gained a pre-eminent 
position among American depositories in hold- 
ings of sources related to the Russian Revolu- 
tion and civil war, if not in the broader field of 
the history of imperial Russia and the Soviet 
Union. 

Each of the Big Five and certain other de- 
positories—at least those of the universities of 
California, Yale, and Chicago—possess a liberal 
share of the publications of the various imperial 
and Soviet commissions, institutes, and soci- 
eties, which have concerned themselves about 
the collection and editing of early Russian his- 
torical sources and about archeological research 
in Russia; but not one of the depositories has, it 
appears, a complete set of what has been ac- 
quired in this country in source materia] and in 
reports about investigations within this rela- 
tively restricted field of the early history and 
prehistory of Russia. 

It appears that the Big Five, Yale, Cali- 
fornia, and the Library of the Bar Association in 
New York City possess the only substantial 
holdings of the three great collections of the 
Russian laws that were published between 1830 
and 16; and outside the circle of this same 
group of holders there apparently is available in 
the United States only a negligible portion of 
the various editions of the imperial Russian gen- 
eral code of laws. The Big Five and Johns Hop- 
kins University have complete or almost com- 
plete sets of the ““Stenographic reports” and of 
the “Documents” of the state duma, 1906-17; 
and California and Chicago, though they own 
evidently only a negligible part of the duma’s 
documents, have, at any rate, fifteen of the 
thirty-six volumes of its ““Stenographic reports.” 
Johns Hopkins and the Big Five, with the ex- 
ception of New York Public Library, seem to be 
the only depositories with considerable holdings 
of the “Stenographic reports” of the imperial 
state council for the period when it served as an 
upper legislative chamber between 1906 and 
1917; and only the Library of Congress and Co- 


lumbia, apparently, have complete sets of this 
item.? 


7Some time after this paper was read at the 
meeting of the American Historical Association at 
Cleveland in December 1947 the writer obtained 
from Avrahm Yarmolinsky, chief of the Slavonic 
division of the New York Public Library, and from 
Simeon J. Bolan, in charge of the Russian acquisi- 
tions program and of Russian bibliography in the 
Columbia University Libraries, supplementary 
statements indicating in part to what extent the 
holdings of certain libraries have been enlarged since 
the time of the compilation of the guides upon which 
the writer was obliged to depend in the preparation 
of the paper. 

Yarmolinsky wrote: ‘Your statement . . . might 
give the impression that the ‘Big Five’ and several 
other libraries have only parts of the Polnoe sobranie 
zakonov. I should like to point out that the New 
York Public Library has a complete set of this pub- 
lication, 236 volumes, published in 1830-1916. ... 
[YJou write that the New York Public Library has 
none of the ‘Stenographic Reports’ of the Imperial 
State Council. As a matter of fact, the New York 
Public has a complete file of these reports, 21 vol- 
umes, 1906-1917, Covering all the thirteen sessions. 
We have the following parts of the Annual Reports 
of the Procurator General: 1850, 1857-8, 1866-1881, 
1883-1914. Of the Journal of the Ministry of the In- 
terior we have the following volumes: 1-42, new 
series, I-39 (1843-1859), with considerable gaps, and 
of course, as you know, this publication was super- 
seded by the Northern Mail in 1862. Finally, the 
New York Public Library has a complete set of 
Pravitel’stvennyt viestnik, 1869-1916.” 

Bolan stated in a memorandum which was re- 
layed to the writer through the co-operation of Di- 
rector Geroid T. Robinson of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University: 

“Here are some suggestions for Professor Rod- 
key’s footnotes on the Columbia University [and 
other] Libraries’ holdings: 

“‘{A] In the field of early history and pre-history 

of Russia we have: 
1. Materialy po arkheologit Kavkaza. Mos- 
cow, 1888-1916. 14 Vv. 
. Materialy po arkheologii Rossii. 1866- 
1918. 37 Vv. 
3. Moskovskoe Arkheologicheskoe Obshchestvo. 
Drevnosti—Trudy. Moscow, 1865~-1916. 


nN 


25 Vv. 
4. Russia. Arkheologicheskaia Kommisstia. 
Compte-rendu/Otchet. 1859-1915 with 


Atlases. St. Petersburg, 1860-1918. 

. Trudy Arkheologicheskikh S’iezdov. 1-15, 
1869-1911. 37 v. and 3 Atlases. 1871- 
1916. 

6. Sovietskaia Arkheologiia. 1937-1940. 8 v. 

“{B] Of the Imperial Russian General Code 
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Furthermore, according to our bibliographi- 
cal guides, only a few of the American deposi- 
tories—excluding the libraries of Harvard— 
possess comprehensive collections of the publi- 
cations of the All Union Communist party or of 
the Soviet government’s collections of docu- 
ments in the legal field. A similar state of affairs 
prevails, it appears, with regard to holdings of 
the serial publications of the various govern- 
mental agencies within the Soviet Union. And, 
evidently, even that lot of materials from the 
archives of the imperial and provisional govern- 
ments which the U.S.S.R. Komissiia po izdaniu 
dokumentov épokhi imperializma [Commission 
for the publication of documents of the period of 
imperialism] has issued since 1931 under the 
title, Mezhdunarodnye otnoshenita v épokhu im- 
perializma [International relations during the 
epoch of imperialism], is held within the United 
States in a surprisingly small number of deposi- 
tories. 

There is, however, at least one great collec- 
tion of Russian historical sources that is widely 
accessible in the research libraries of the United 
States. It is reported that a total of twenty-six 
libraries in this country have at least a part of 
the one-hundred-and-forty-eight-volume Sbor- 
nik Russkago Istoricheskago Obshchestova [Col- 
lections of the Russian Historical Society], 
which was published between 1867 and 1916. 
It is said that in at least fifteen of these twenty- 
six libraries the holdings of the Sbornik are com- 


(Svod Zakonov Rossiiskoit Imperii), all the 
editions between the first (1832) and the 
last imprint (1917), these libraries have: The 
Library of Congress 95%; Harvard Law 
Library 95%; Columbia Law Library 85%. 
Of the Pravitel’stvennyt Viestnik, besides the 
New York Public Library, a complete set is 
also in the Harvard Law School Library; the 
latter Library also possesses the complete 
sets (or almost complete sets) of the Voennyi 
Sbornik, 1858-1917(?), and Morskoi Sbornik, 
1848-1901. Complete sets of the Zhurnal 
Ministerstva Narodnago Prosvieshcheniia, 
from 1803 to 1917 are held by the Yale Uni- 
versity Library; from 1834 to 1917 by Har- 
vard College Library; and Teachers College 
of Columbia University has about 75% of 
it.” 

Supplementary statements such as these illus- 
trate well the emphasis that is being placed generally 
in the great depositories of the United States today 
on the extension of existing holdings in the field of the 
Russian historical sources. 


“IC 


plete and that in at least four of the others they 
are almost complete. 

Nevertheless, the holdings of Russian his- 
torical sources even within the Big Five de- 
positories are in many instances pronouncedly 
incomplete. The collections of the group of the 
Five, moreover, supplement one another, and 
they in turn are supplemented to some degree 
by the holdings in other depositories. This is 
true to such an extent that every depository 
throughout the country might benefit if a pro- 
gram for the duplication of the Russian histori- 
cal sources that are available in the United 
States were carried into execution. 

It may be noted in this connection that four 
American depositories—the Library of Con- 
gress, the Harvard Libraries, the New York 
Public Library, and the Hoover War Library— 
are reported to have holdings of a given serial 
publication, the abstracts from the reports to 
His Imperial Majesty by the procurator-general 
of the holy synod, 1845-1916.3 The numbers 
of this serial for nineteen years are held in 
unitary holdings without duplication any- 
where in the United States. In no instance do 
all four libraries have the numbers for any 
one year; for nine years three of the libraries 
have the numbers; for twenty-two years two 
have them; and for twenty-two years, also, no 
library has them. 

The holdings within the United States of 
some of the better-known serials of the imperial 
government are even less extensive than those 
of the abstracts to which attention has just been 
called. Apparently, the numbers of the official 
journal of the empire for the era 1829-61, the 
Zhurnal ministerstva vnutrennikh diel [Journal of 
the ministry of the interior], are held by the Li- 
brary of Congress only for the years 1854 and 
1859; and the New York Public Library, the 
only other American library with portions of 
the serial, has merely Parts IX-XVI for the 
years 1845-46. It is reported that there are no 
holdings at all within the United States of the 
Russian official gazette of the era 1862-68—the 
Stevernata pochta [Northern Mail]. However, 
the Pravitel’stvennyi viestnik [Government Mes- 
senger], the official gazette and organ of all the 


3 The full citation of this source is Svratietshii 
pravitel’stoutushchit sinod: izlechenie iz vsepoddan- 
nieishago otcheta ober-prokurora, 1845-1916 |The 
Holy governing synod: abstracts from the reports 
submitted to His Imperial Majesty by the pro- 
curator-general]. 
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ministries and government departments for the 
years 1869-1917, is available as follows: Library 
of Congress, parts of the numbers of the years 
1878 and 1892-96 and all those of the years 
1881-91, 1897-1906, and 1915-17; New York 
Public Library, complete set; Harvard Law Li- 
brary, complete set; and Hoover War Library, 
1915-16. 

In view of the extent to which Russian 
studies are a virgin field in the United States 
and in view of the conditions in world affairs 
which are forcing Americans to arrive at con- 
clusions with regard to Russia, it is urgent that a 
highly detached and objective brand of research 
be promoted in the field of Russian history. The 
need of solid research in the field is obvi- 
ously imperative; there is an ever growing con- 
sciousness of that fact; there is, furthermore, in 
our universities and even in our secondary 
schools a trend favoring the expansion of the 
study of both the language and the history of 
Russia; and all that has to do with the advance- 
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ment of Russian studies might well be encour- 
aged in a constructive manner if the materials 
for significant research in the Russian field were 
made more accessible than they are now through- 
out the United States. It may be of interest at 
this point to add a note calling attention to the 
fact that Harvard very recently strengthened 
its holdings in the field of Soviet sources through 
the acquisition of microfilm copies of Jzvestia 
and Pravda for the era 1938-46. 

It perhaps will be possible to strengthen a 
number of the holdings of American libraries by 
the purchase of recently published Russian his- 
torical sources. Nevertheless, many of the older 
sources either are not obtainable or are to be 
possessed only at a high cost and in incomplete 
lots. But through the development of a major 
project in unfreezing Russian historical sources 
by the process of microcopying, a work of great 
importance could be performed. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM “POLITICAL ECONOMY” 


JAMES E. KING 


HE origin of the term “political economy” 
Tis frequently attributed to Antoine de 
Montchrétien, who used it in the title of his work 
the Traicté de l’wconomie politique (1615). The 
prevalence of this notion can be illustrated by 
the following examples: 


“The author proposed at the beginning to 
publish his book under the title of: Traité éco- 
nomique du trafic. The work is mentioned under 
this title in the privileges accorded by the king. 
It is undoubtedly only after having decided to 
dedicate it to the king and queen-mother that 
Montchrétien made it a Traité d’économie 
politique, becoming at one and the same time 
the creator of the name and of the science” 
(Th. FuNncK-BRENTANO [ed.], Traicté de l’e@cono- 
mie politique |Paris, 1889], p. xxiii). 


“It was in 1615 that political economy re- 
ceived for the first time the name under which 
it is today known, in a French book, the Traicté 
de l'economie politique, by Antoine de Mont- 
chrétien” (Charles Gwe, Principes d’ économie 
politique (3d ed.; Paris, 1911], p. 9). 


“Montchrétien (Traité de l'économie poli- 
tigue, 1615) was the first to use the term ‘politi- 


cal economy’” (Othmar Spann, Die Haupt- 
theorien der Volkswirtschaftlehre |Leipzig, 1930], 
pp. 11-12). 


“Montchrétien was outstanding. Not only 
did he invent the title of ‘political economy’ ” 
(C. W. Coe, Colbert and a century of French 
mercantilism |2 vols.; New York, 1939], I, 83). 


“While Montchrétien created the term po- 
litical economy, his tract lacks the remotest 
resemblance to a scientific work”’ (Paul HaRsIN, 
“Montchrétien,” Encyclopaedia of the social 
sciences, X, 636). 


It is probable that the phrase was first used 
in the title of an economic treatise by Montchré- 
tien, but the phrase was not original with him. 
It had been used in the year 1611 by Louis de 
Mayerne-Turquet in his work La monarchie 
aristodémocratique. Although a political treatise, 
this book is shot through with observations on 
economics and the relationship of economics to 
the state. The term “‘political economy” is used 
by the author in connection with the duties of 
the sovereign power toward the citizens of his 
proposed state. The passage where the term is 
used follows: 
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“Monstras icy comme a I|’ceil la puissance 
souveraine d’un seul exercée en équité, sur 
personnes libres, distinctes ne&itmoins entr’elles, 
par certaines marques qui dénotent que les unes 
sont Nobles, & que les autres ne le sont pas, pour 
n’avoir encor atteint a ce degré civil, od nous 
posons comme un but final au citoyen en nostre 
ceconomie politique, auquel il est donné a un 
chacun causes & moyés de parvenir par vertu & 
scavoir n’y estant la porte fermée ny I’acces 
empesché a aucun, aux honnestes charges & 
maniements publics, selon sa capacité & portee, 
par ou il peut meliorer sa condition, qui est une 
égalité requise au vray gouvernemét Royal & 
paternel; dont les intentions & le mesnagement 
ne tendent point a la commodité d’un seul ou, 


a contenter les appetits de peu de gents, mais 
a l’aise & au profit de tous, tant de celuy qui 
comande, que de ceux qui obessent.””! 


Others besides Mayerne-Turquet may have 
used the term “political economy,” and the 
only point made here is that Montchrétien was 
not the first to do so. It would seem quite 
probable that the phrase was in current usage 
to designate the relationship of the state and 
the economy; it was certainly appropriate to 
the complexion of the time. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


' P. 558. The spelling and punctuation are those 
of the original. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLICATION SINCE 1939 ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


BEATRICE F, HYSLOP 


N 1939, while American historians were com- 

memorating the one-hundred-and-fiftieth an- 
niversary of the adoption of our constitution and 
the inauguration of our republic, French schol- 
ars were celebrating the beginning of the French 
Revolution. As early as the spring of 1939 the 
optimism that we would enjoy ‘“‘peace in our 
time” was being dispelled, and tensions were in- 
creasing. The greatest challenge to the “prin- 
ciples of 1789” since 1815 culminated in Sep- 
tember 1939 in the outbreak of the second 
World War. The impact upon scholarship was 
delayed, however, through the winter of the 
“phony” war; but barely a month before 
France might have celebrated the sesquicenten- 
nial of the fete of the federation, the Third 
French Republic succumbed to nazi domina- 
tion. Had the Nazis and their allies won the 
war, there is little doubt that the French Revo- 
lution and its principles would have sunk into 
historical oblivion, but as events have tran- 
spired, the preamble to the constitution of the 
Fourth French Republic consecrates anew the 
principles of 1780. 

The history of the French Revolutionary era 
has been kept alive since 1939 as much by the 
efforts of English and American specialists in 
that field as by French historians. The tribula- 
tions of the Occupation and Liberation and con- 
tinued paper shortages and excessive costs of 
printing have reduced the output of French 
historical writing. But many scholars have been 
carrying on their research despite difficulties 
and hardships, and there may be a “renais- 
sance”’ of publications on the French Revolution 
as soon as recovery permits. Outstanding schol- 
ars such as Georges Lefebvre, Philippe Sagnac, 
and C.-E. Labrousse have produced some very 
significant volumes, but the shortage of younger 
scholars working in the field during the war pe- 
riod may result in orientation to other periods 
of history. On the other hand, however, as long 
as present-day France derives ideas from the 
French Revolution, that era will remain a fruit- 
ful subject of historical research. 


Four characteristics of the works on the 
French Revolution published since 1939 should 
be mentioned. Volumes based upon original re- 
search have appeared in greater number in 
America than in France or England. With some 
exceptions that will be cited later, French his- 
torians have published interpretive works rather 
than monographs based upon new archival re- 
search. A second characteristic results from the 
paper shortage and high costs of printing. By 
use of fine print and economy of margins, which 
was also practiced by American learned jour- 
nals during the war, some French volumes are 
far more significant than their bulk implies. 
Furthermore, a survey of publication on the 
French Revolution must take more cognizance 
of articles in learned journals, some of which con- 
tinued publication without interruption,’ than 
would be true in normal times. A fourth char- 
acteristic is the appearance in France of books 
on the Revolution which are designed for the 
general public rather than for the scholar alone. 
Among such works is the series “‘Que sais-je?” 
published by the Presses universitaires in Paris, 
some of whose volumes will be discussed later. 
Each book has been written by a specialist, and 
the merit of the volumes is uneven, but some of 
them incorporate the latest research and inter- 
pretation, thereby conveying to the layman not 
only a basic narrative but also the significance 
of the French Revolution today. 

A great many French volumes are still un- 
available in this country, with the result that 
this survey cannot be a complete evaluation of 
all historical publication since 1939.2? Reviews 
in French periodicals have been used, and, in a 


‘For a bibliography of French periodicals that 
continued publication, those ceasing, and those re- 
suming publication as of September 1946 see Bea- 
trice F. Hystop, “French historical publications,” 
American historical review, LIL (1947), 369-71. 


2See Beatrice F. Hyslop, ‘“‘Recent work on the 
French Revolution,” American historical review, 
XLVII (1942), 488-517, for an evaluation of some 
works published after 1939. 
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few cases, where the book has not been avail- 
able but seemed significant, citation will be 
made. Studies by outstanding authorities have 
been obtained, and the author is convinced that 
the resulting analysis covers all important 
works. 

Celebration of the sesquicentennial of the 
French Revolution took several forms in 1939. 
Plans were more grandiose than their execution. 
At that time, the French government was pre- 
occupied by current problems, and war began 
before the celebration was completed. After 
initial difficulties, an official committee, pre- 
sided over by Edouard Herriot, with Pierre 
Caron as secretary-general, was constituted 
with a budgetary allocation. The activities 
sponsored by this committee included public 
ceremonies commemorating great days of the 
Revolution, expositions, school programs, de- 
partmental celebrations, and special grants for 
publications. 

Several learned reviews issued special num- 
bers in 1939, notably Révolution francaise, Revue 
philosophique, Revue de synthése, Europe, and 
Cahiers du communisme.4 Most of the articles 


3 For a description of the plans and their execu- 
tion see Pierre CARON, “Le cent-cinquantenaire de 
la Révolution frangaise,” in Annales historiques de la 
Révolution francaise, No. 102 (1946), pp. 97-113. 
Georges LEFEBVRE furnishes some details, particu- 
larly for departmental celebrations, in the same pub- 
lication (No. 101 [1946], pp. 83-87). 


4 Révolution francaise, new ser., No. 18 
(1939): Philippe SacNac, introd.; GASTON-MARTIN, 
“La préparation de la Révolution: les chambres lit- 
téraires de Nantes,” pp. 103-20; Michel LHérITIER, 
“La Révolution municipale, point de départ de la 
Révolution frangaise,” pp. 121-35; Albert Bayet, 
“Les origines de la Déclaration des Droits de 
Homme,” pp. 136-41; Paul Bastin, “Sieyés et la 
pensée politique de la Révolution,” pp. 142-65; 
Philippe Sacnac, “Les curés et le patriotisme pen- 
dant la Révolution (1789-1792),” pp. 166-77; B. 
MirkinE-Guftzévitcu, “Etudes constitutionelles 
de la Révolution,” pp. 178-88; Louis Vitxat, “Le 
gouvernement révolutionnaire,” pp. 189-208; Edou- 
ard CuHaApulIsaT, “La Révolution francaise vue de 
Suisse,” pp. 209-26; A. ROBINET DE CLERY, 
“Goethe et la Révolution francaise,” pp. 227-47. 

Revue philosophique, Vol. CXXVIII (1939): 
Ernest BARKER, “Edmund Burke and the French 
Revolution” (translated into French), pp. 129-60; 
Henri Focriion, “L’art et la Révolution,” pp. 161- 
71; Georges FRIEDMANN, “La Révolution de 1789 et 
quelques courants de la pensée sociale en Russie au 
XIX¢® siécle,” pp. 172-92; M. Gu£ROULT, “‘Fichte et 
la Révolution frangaise,” pp. 226-320; Henri 
Govunier, ‘“Saint-Simon et Auguste Comte devant 


included in these publications are interpretive 
rather than a presentation of new research. Spe- 
cific articles from these different periodicals will 
be cited later in this survey under the topics 
which they treat. In most cases the authors were 
specialists, but that was less true of the authors 
of articles in the Cahiers du communisme. It is 
significant, however, that French Communists 
should have celebrated the sesquicentennial of 
1789. Articles were also published in depart- 
mental and local learned reviews, but it is not 
yet possible to give an inventory of them. 

The most significant single volume published 
as part of the sesquicentennial is Quatre-vingt- 


la Révolution frangaise,” pp. 193-225; J. Hyppo- 
LITE, “La signification de la Révolution francaise 
dans la ‘Phénoménologie’ de Hegel,” pp. 321-52; Al- 
fred STERN, ‘“‘Hegel et les idées de 1789,” pp. 353-63; 
Jean Ray, “La Révolution francaise et la pensée 
juridique: l’idée du régne de la loi,” pp. 364-93; and 
Paul ScHRECKER, “Kant et la Révolution frangaise,” 
PP. 394-425. 

Revue de synthése, Vol. XVII (1939): Paul Bas- 
TID, “Sieyés et les philosophes,” pp. 137-57; Henri 
BERR, ‘“‘Le réle des idées dans la Révolution,” pp. 
191-98; Léon CaAHEN, “‘A propos des origines intel- 
lectuelles de la Révolution francaise: la librairie 
parisienne et la diffusion du livre frangais a la fin 
du xviii*® siécle,” pp. 159-79; P. LeutLior, “Publi- 
cations récentes relatives 4 la Révolution frangaise,” 
pp. 199-224; Louis Philippe May, ‘Notes sur les 
origines maconniques de |’ Encyclopédie,” pp. 181- 
go; and Georges WEILL, “Les causes de la Révolu- 
tion d’aprés un témoin,”’ pp. 129-36. 

Europe, Vol. L (1939): Romain ROLLAND, 
“Nécessité de la Révolution,” pp. 289-302; Lucien 
FEBVRE, “Révolution, accoucheuse de l’histoire,”’ 
pp. 303-11; G. FRIEDMANN, ‘“‘Ceux qui vinrent trop 
tét,”’ pp. 312-25; L. GILLet on art and the Revolu- 
tion, pp. 326-36; L. Haurecour, “Les formes de la 
Révolution,” pp. 337-49; J. RopiqueEt, “L’art et le 
gout pendant la Révolution,” pp. 350-56; G. JANn- 
NEAU, “La Révolution dans |’artisanat du meuble,” 
pp. 357-65; A. MONGLOND on the French of 1789, pp. 
366-77; G. LEFEBVRE on the peasants and the Revo- 
lution, pp. 378-89; E. DoLLE£ANns on workers and the 
Revolution, pp. 390-406; Edith Tuomas on women 
and the Revolution, pp. 407-12; P. TRAHARD, “‘Le 
révolutionnaire idéal selon Saint-Just,” pp. 413-22; 
R. MAUBLANC gives excerpts from many different 
documents under the title of “En feuilletant de 
vieux papiers,” pp. 423-36; A. REVILLE on specula- 
tors, pp. 438-51; R. A. Dror on bankers and con- 
tractors, pp. 452-65; W. BENJAMIN, “Les allemands 
de 89,” pp. 466-79; R. LEonwArp on George Forster, 
pp. 480-84; J. Luppot on Baron d’Holbach, pp. 485- 
89; E. KeLLEet on the Revolution and English 
poets, pp. 489-99; E. MARTINI on Italian poets, pp. 
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neuf by Georges Lefebvre.s Professor emeritus of 
French Revolutionary history at the Sorbonne, 
the position formerly held by Alphonse Aulard, 
Albert Mathiez, and Philippe Sagnac, Lefebvre 
is well known for his numerous volumes of sound 
scholarship published before 1939 and for the 
editorship of the Annales historiques de la Révo- 
lution frangaise.® As a memorial volume, Quatre- 
vingt-neuf received distinguished printing on 
fine, heavy paper, with wide margins, and eight 
pages of carefully selected illustrations. The 
volume is a collector’s item, quite aside from 
the historical value of the text. This is doubly 
true since eight thousand copies of the book 
were destroyed by order of the Vichy govern- 
ment. Fortunately for American scholars, Rob- 
ert R. Palmer has just published an American 
translation under the title The coming of the 


499-503; R. QuENEAU on the Revolution and the 
United States, pp. 503-7; J. C. on Spain and the 
Revolution, pp. 507-11; L.-G. Damas, ‘‘89 et nous, 
les noirs,” pp. 511-16; and H. Levin on the Revolv 
tion and foreigners, pp. 516~18. 

Cahiers du communisme, sixteenth year, special 
number (July 1939), has appeared in an Eng- 
lish translation, T. A. JacKxson (ed.), Essays 
on the French Revolution, trans. William Zak 
(London, 1945): T. A. Jackson, ‘“‘General introduc- 
tion,” pp. 7-37; Maurice THoREz, “One hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary,” pp. 38-43; J. Ductos, 
“The foreign conspiracy against the French Revolu- 
tion,” pp. 44-58; G. Pért, “The foreign policy of the 
Jacobins,” pp. 59-74; J. Sovomon, “The finances of 
the Revolution,” pp. 75-100; J. BrunHat, “The 
French Revolution and the popular masses,” pp. 
101-20; E. Fajon, “The working class in the Revolu- 
tion of 1789,”’ pp. 121-34; P. BouTHONNIER, “The 
role of the peasants in the Revolution,” pp. 135-56; 
G. Po.itzer, “The philosophy of Enlightenment 
and modern thought,” pp. 157-86; M. PRENANT, 
“The French Revolution and the sciences,” pp. 187- 
96; J. Beturet, “The French Revolution and the 
fine arts,”’ pp. 197-208. There is a table of events of 
the Revolution and the Republican calendar at the 
end of the essays. 

Clarté and Folklore also published special issues, 
but copies have not been seen. See also citations in 
n. 125, below. 


5 Paris, 1939. 


6 The Annales (as hereafter cited, but to be dis- ' 


tinguished from the Annales d’histoire sociale to 
which Lefebvre also contributed), originally started 
by Mathiez during his conflict with Aulard and 
originally devoted to Robespierre and the radical 
period of the Revolution, now includes articles on 
all periods of the Revolution and is the most schol- 
arly review for the French Revolution. 
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French Revolution.? While the original volume 
and the ideas of its author were well known in 
France, it elicited little editorial comment in 
this country; but with the appearance of the 
translation, Lefebvre will now receive the long- 
delayed and well-merited praise which the work 
deserves. 

Quatre-vingt-neuf defies short appraisal. It is 
no mere repetition of Lefebvre’s former inter- 
pretations but is a new synthesis embodying 
earlier theses and recent additions. The volume, 
of only two hundred and fifty-two pages in the 
original, achieves a comprehensive view of the 
entire Revolution through interpretation of the 
one year, 1789. The text may be read at many 
levels. The layman will find the story of the 
events of 1789 clear, exciting, and told with lit- 
erary power. One with more knowledge of the 
Revolution will see in Quatre-vingt-neuf an ex- 
traordinary description and evaluation of the 
first year of the Revolution. The specialist will 
appreciate the author’s profound knowledge of 
the Revolution. This short but comprehensive 
book could have been written only by one who 
had worked many years with the sources and 
who was cognizant of all the battles of interpre- 
tation among historians of the French Revolu- 
tion. The volume will certainly take its place 
among the celebrated works on the Revolution 
by Jules Michelet, Jean Jaurés, Aulard, and 
Mathiez. 

In his introduction to the translation Palmer 
provides a skilful summary of interpretations 
of the French Revolution. A much more com- 
prehensive survey of the development of French 
historiography was published by Paul Farmer 
in 1944.9 Following his discussion of opposing 


7 Princeton, N.J., 1947. The American edition 
omits the illustrations and consolidates subtitles to 
sections, so that it no longer seems to be a memorial 
volume, but the translation is excellent. 


8 Because of the war, the French edition was not 
reviewed in learned periodicals, but bibliographies 
include the title, and Lefebvre’s ideas are frequently 
cited. The only two earlier American comments on 
the French volume are C. L. LoKKe’s review in the 
Political science quarterly, LV (1940), 634-35, and 


w Hystop, ‘Recent work on the French Revolution,” 


loc. cit., pp. 489-90. 


9 France reviews her Revolutionary origins (New 
York). The following books also give useful surveys 
of writings on the French Revolution: Louis VILLAT, 
Le Révolution et l’ Empire, Vol. I, Les assemblées 
révolutionnaires (Paris, 1936; with a new ed. printed 
in 1940 not available here); M. Luéritier, La 
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schools of thought on the Revolution, Palmer 
summarizes the point of view of Lefebvre and 
his place among historians. This introduction 
might have placed more emphasis upon Le- 
feovre’s valuable analysis of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man as “‘the incarnation of the 
Revolution as a whole.’** Lefebvre must have 
been aware of the contemporary threat to lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity while he was writ- 
ing Quatre-vingt-neuf. This one volume towers 
above all others that have appeared since 1939. 
A book also published for the sesquicenten- 
nial of 1789, probably much more widely read 
both in France and in America, is Aux sources 
de la liberté by the historian-statesman, Her- 
riot." The volume was written less to enlighten 
its readers on the past than to draw lessons for 
the troubled days of 1939. Herriot believes that 
a review of France’s struggle for liberty during 
the French Revolution should present a chal- 
lenge. In his final chapter he asks: “‘Is this dy- 
namism of liberty, which produced so much ac- 
tion, so many achievements, which gave man 
his personality and through that his dignity— 
is this dynamism exhausted?’ The statesman, 
who had served so faithfully the democratic 
ideals of the Third French Republic, refutes 
nazi and fascist ideology and challenges Eng- 
land and America as well as France. ‘‘Free men 
of the world, it is for you to make answer... . 
The union of free nations, if they so desire, will 
make them invulnerable.” The existence of the 
Fourth French Republic bears witness, if tragi- 
cally delayed, to ‘‘the convictions of the de- 
fenders of human rights and of liberty.’3 


Révolution a4 Bordeaux dans l'histoire de la Révolution 
francaise, Vol. 1, La fin de l’ancien régime et la prépa- 
ration des états-généraux (1787-89) (Paris, 1942); 
Alfred CopBan, Causes of the French Revolution: a 
course of reading (London, 1946); G: LEFEBVRE 
in Revue historique, No. 185 (1939), among the 
“Comptes-rendus critiques,” pp. 379-82; LEUILLIOT, 
loc. cit., pp. 199-224; and Hystop, “Recent work on 
the French Revolution,” loc. cit, 

10 LEFEBVRE, The coming of the French Revolution, 
p. 214. 

't The French edition came out in 1939, as well 
as a translation by Richard Durry, under the title 
of The wells prings of liberty (New York). The Ameri- 
can edition retains the excellent maps of France on 
the cover-pages and portraits of some of the famous 
French Revolutionary characters whom Herriot 
discusses. 


2 The wells prings of liberty, p. 215. 
13 [bid., 224 and 225. 


The American Société de la Révolution Fran- 
¢aise was organized by Boris Mirkine-Guétzé- 
vitch during the war. A lecture series has been 
given each year at the Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes, and an exhibition was held at the Wil- 
denstein Galleries in December 1943, for which a 
catalogue with thirty illustrations was pub- 
lished."4 Later, a volume of essays under the 
title Cahiers d’histoire de la Révolution fran- 
¢aise*S was a revival of the former periodical in 
France, Révolution frangaise, but published in 
book form. 

During the war years, some painstaking 
works of bibliography on the French Revolution 
have been added to the invaluable instruments 
published early in the twentieth century. Pierre 
Caron has just published a revised edition of his 
Manuel pratique pour Vétude de la Révolution 
frangaise.** Two volumes by André Martin and 
Gérard Walter in the series of inventories of 


'4 The French Revolution, a loan exhibition (New 
York, 1943). This catalogue contains an introduction 
by Mirxkrnf and an article on “The art of the Revo- 
lution” by Charles StertING. On the activities of 
Mirkine during the sesquicentennial celebration in 
France see Révolution francaise, No. 18 (1939), in- 
trod. and pp. 178-88. 


's New York, 1947. Only the first number has 
been published thus far. In this volume were the fol- 
lowing articles: introductions by SAGNAC, MIRKINE- 
GuEttzévitcu, and Alvin Jounson; Octave AuBRY, 
“Le comité de salut public de l’an II,” pp. 24-34; 
SAGNAC, “La Révolution et sa conception de la pro- 
priété (1789-1804),”’ pp. 35-59; Marcel RoussELErT, 
“Un abus de la justice de l’ancien régime: les visites 
des plaideurs aux juges, supprimées par le tribunal 
de cassation, le g mai 1791,” pp. 60-65; Gilbert 
CHINARD, “La Déclaration des Droits de l’Homme 
et la Déclaration d’Indépendance: d’aprés un docu- 
ment peu connu,” pp. 66-90; Jean-Albert BépE on 
the literary history of the 14th of July, pp. 91-100; 
Lionello VentuRI, “L’art révolutionnaire,” pp. 110- 
22; Paul ScHRecKER, “La république des lettres et 
son ennemi allemand” (less judicious than his article 
in the Revue philoso phique cited in n. 4), pp. 123-333 
Auguste VIATTE on Chateaubriand and the evolu- 
tion of thought among émigrés, pp. 134-42; George 
VERNADSKY, “Le plan frangais et le plan américain 
dans les réformes et les projets de réforme en Russie 
a l’époque d’Alexandre I*',”’ pp. 143-67; J. BELIN- 
MELLERON on social morality and the Revolution, 
pp. 168-94; Sacnac, “Charles Seignobos,” pp. 
195-97. 


‘6 Paris, 1947. This indispensable guide was origi- 
nally published in 1912. The revised edition was re- 
viewed by Leo GersHoy, American historical review, 
LIII (1948), 876. 
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printed books in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
will be most useful, Volume III covering La- 
fonte-Piis of writings during the Revolution, 
and Volume V on newspapers and almanacs.'? 
A volume by Gérard Walter provides an inven- 
tory of publications appearing between 1800 
and 1940 which deal with individual French 
Revolutionaries.“ The titles are arranged al- 
phabetically by persons, with the call numbers 
and frequently with some information about the 
value of the book. Even with the creation of 
the special bibliographical room at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale with its trained personnel, 
these new instruments will be of great assistance 
to students of the French Revolution seeking to 
use the collections of the library. 

In this country two important bibliographi- 
cal instruments have appeared. The careful in- 
ventory of materials in the libraries of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, entitled France, 1715-1815, by John 
Hall Stewart, is more than a mere bibliography 
and shows a vast amount of painstaking re- 
search.'? It is especially helpful because of its 
careful cross-references. It should prove useful 
for research on the French Revolution in other 
libraries as well as in those of Cleveland. Horace 
E. Hayden has compiled an inventory of the 
pamphlets and newspapers in the Talleyrand 
and other special collections of the New York 
Public Library, which were acquired in 1937.?7° 
These acquisitions enrich the already extensive 
holdings on French history, and since these 
items (over four thousand) do not appear in the 
general catalogue, great service is rendered to 
the student looking for pamphlets or seeking a 
single item in libraries in America. 

The foregoing volumes and most of those 
that will be discussed hereafter accept the fact 


'7 André MARTIN and Gérard WALTER, Catalogue 
de l'histoire de la Révolution francaise, Vol. III, 
Ecrits de la période révolutionnaire: Lafonte-Piis 
(Paris, 1940), and Vol. V, Ecrits de la période révolu- 
tionnaire: journaux et almanachs (Paris, 1943). The 
volumes were published by the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. 


'8 Répertoire del’ histoire dela Révolution francaise: 
travaux publiés de 1800 & 1940, Vol. I, Personnes 
(Paris, 1941) (published by the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale). 


19 Cleveland, 1942. 


20 French Revolutionary pamphlets: a check list of 
Talleyrand and other collections, compiled by Horace 
E. HAYDEN under the direction of Charles F. Mc- 
Compe (New York, 1945). See notice by Jane L. 
Cates, Journal of modern history, XVIII (1946), 184. 
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of a French Revolution beginning in 1789, but 
recent books have challenged the meaning of 
“revolution” and, hence, interpretation of the 
French Revolution as a whole. Three types of 
challenges have appeared. In 1938 Crane Brin- 
ton published his The anatomy of revolution, 
and this was the best analysis of the historical 
concept of “revolution” in print at that time. 
It should now be re-read (and perhaps re- 
written) in the light of the overthrow of fascism 
and naziism during whose zenith the text was 
prepared. Brinton was aware of the Marxian 
challenge to the meaning of ‘‘revolution”; and 
while admitting that Marxists have contributed 
to our knowledge of revolutions, he cautions the 
reader on the difficulty of disentangling fact, 
speculation, and propaganda.?? Some Marxists 
see in the French Revolution a ‘‘challenging and 
stimulating declaration of their faith in the in- 


‘ evitable triumph of humanity” and justifica- 


tion of the Marxist philosophy and the use of 
Marxist tactics today.?3 The Revolution is 
viewed as a class struggle and proof of the in- 
evitable overthrow of the bourgeoisie and of the 
heroism of the masses, while the Terror is de- 
fended as the birth pangs of a new social order. 
Daniel Guérin devotes many pages of his ex- 
haustive two volumes entitled La lutte des classes 
sous la Premiére République to an analysis of 
“revolution” derived from the writings of Marx, 
Engels, Trotsky, and various communist writ- 
ers.?5 The communist theory of “‘permanent revo- 
lution”’ might well result in a denial of the tra- 
ditional concept of the French Revolution. In 
the past, “‘revolution”’ has meant a drastic series 
of changes occurring in a relatively short period 
of time accompanied with more or less violence. 
Evolutionary change has been regarded as the 
normal process of history and revolution as the 
exceptional. The Marxian concept would imply 
that revolution was continuous and that only 
communism will end violence. As Robert R. 
Palmer points out in his able review of Guérin’s 
volumes: ‘‘And though he modestly insists that 
he is only trying to see the class struggle within 
the cadre of the French Revolution, the truth is 
that he is seeing the French Revolution within 


21 New York. 
2 Ibid., pp. 312-13. 
23 JACKSON, p. 7. 


24 See esp. the articles by THOREZ, POLITZER, and 
FaJON, loc. cit., pp. 38-43, 157-86, and 131-34. 


25 Paris, 1940. 
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the cadre of a perpetual bourgeois-proletarian 
struggle.” The decade of the French Revolu- 
tion thus becomes merely an episode in a con- 
tinuous revolt of the proletariat against those in 
power. 

In a second way, communist writers are 
challenging the meaning of the French Revolu- 
tion. Clemenceau once remarked that the Revo- 
lution was a bloc. Few historians now accept this 
famous dictum. In 1939 Maurice Thorez and 
the communists interested in revolutionary 
technique called the French Revolution a bloc— 
a unity.*7 Quite recently, the brilliant English 
historian D. W. Brogan reasserted that the Rev- 
olution was a bloc, warning against justification 
drawn from its violence for the solution of 
France’s present ills.?* Both these points of view 
look back to the French Revolution only to 
praise or condemn its violence and ignore the 
heritage of democratic ideas developed during 
the era. Most historians now accept the plural 
character of ideas and events between 1789 and 
1799. Paul Nicolle, in his excellent little volume 
in the “Que sais-je?” series, explicitly denies 
that the Revolution was a bloc and asserts that 
the decade was a series of revolutions, beginning 
with the revolt of the nobles, followed by the 
revolt of successive sections of the third estate 
the bourgeoisie and the common people—and 
ending with the regaining of power by the up- 
per bourgeoisie.?? Lefebvre distinguishes four 
phases of revolution during 1789, partly succes- 
sive, partly simultaneous, with an implication 
of plural movements throughout the Revolu- 
tion. He states that the only sense in which the 
Revolution may now be accepted as a bloc is 
psychologically. A revolutionary spirit, he as- 
serts, is basically the same whether manifested 
by nobles, bourgeoisie, or the masses.3°Similarly, 








26 See the review, Journal of modern history, XIX 
(1947), 326. J 

27 THOREZ, loc. cit., pp. 42 and 43. Georges BEL- 
LONI Calls attention to the false propaganda of the 
Nazis and their collaborators along this line in “La 
Révolution francaise ne fut pas une école de vio- 
lence,” République francaise, IV (1947), 12. 


a8“‘Was the French Revolution a mistake?” 
Cambridge journal, I (1947), 55- 

19 La Révolution francaise (Paris, 1944), p. 27. 

3° LEFEBVRE, The coming of the French Revolution; 
see chapter headings: revolt of the nobles, victory 
of the bourgeoisie, uprising of the city workers 
on July 14 and during the October days, and 
the revolt of the peasants; and p. 212 on the Rev- 
olution as a bloc. 


Louis Hautecour concludes that “the Revolu- 
tion is a bloc, but not in the sense intended by 
Clemenceau. It is a bloc because it is a manifes- 
tation of the spirit of that epoch, which was 
simultaneously rationalist and mystic.”3* 

From quite a different quarter comes a chal- 
lenge to the concept of the French Revolution-- 
from volumes that avoid philosophical implica- 
tions and that ignore the French Revolution as 
taking place between 1789-99. The Revolution, 
in so far as the Napoleonic era consolidated 
some of the Revolutionary heritage in France 
and spread it in Europe, straddled the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries chronological- 
ly, but it is a whole era in itself. The volume by 
Shelby T. McCloy on Government assistance in 
the eighteenth century, however, treats the topic 
throughout the eighteenth century.3? Although 
McCloy describes developments separately be- 
fore and after 1789, the absence of the political, 
social, and economic framework in which the 
disasters and social problems arose leads one to 
question whether a Revolution occurred. His- 
torians have often stressed the political changes 
of the era, but in the twentieth century equal 
attention has been paid to social and economic 
features. The acuteness of the Revolutionary 
crisis may not be of the same degree simultane- 
ously for political, social, and economic factors. 
Further study will doubtless reveal to McCloy 
basic changes in ideas of government assistance, 
although their fruition may come later than 
1789.33 The impact of the relativists in the 
writing of history has not yet affected directly 
the history of the French Revolution, but their 
theories of human development might result in 
in the same negation of the Revolution as 
McCloy’s, with wider and deeper implications. 

A further challenge to the meaning of the 
French Revolution is implied in the diversity of 
opinion as to when it began and when it ended. 
Old interpretations have been perpetuated. Ac- 
ceptance of the revolt of the nobles, first ad- 
vanced by Mathiez, now further clarified by 
Lefebvre, and tacitly acknowledged by Sagnac, 
places the beginning of the Revolution in 1788.54 


31 Loc. cit., p. 349. 32 Durham, N.C., 1946. 


33 See review of McCloy by Beatrice F. Hystop, 
Journal of modern history, XIX (1947), 64-65. 


34 SaGNAC, La fin de l’ancien régime et la Révolu- 
tion américaine (Paris, 1947), p. 467, and “La forma- 
tion de la société francaise moderne,” La Révolution 
des idées et des meurs et le déclin de l’ ancien régime, 11 


(Paris, 1946), 303-4. 
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J. M. Thompson would begin the Revolution as 
traditionally accepted on May 5, 1789 with the 
opening of the Estates-General, but communists 
would select either Bastille Day or the Terror, 
when the masses played a larger role.35 Similarly, 
most historians would end the Revolution with 
the insurrection of 13th Vendémiaire and the 
establishment of the Directory, but Lefebvre 
has shown that the Thermidorean reaction and 
the Directory were a continuous period and 
hence that there was a decade of Revolution.%° 
Space does not permit discussion here of the 
continuity of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
period, but many historians have treated Na- 
poleon as a “‘son of the Revolution” and have 
stressed his consolidation of certain changes in- 
augurated during the Revolution. 

In view of all these challenges to the meaning 
of the term “revolution” as applied to 1789-99 
in France, it would be well to cite the list of the 
nine characteristics of the period in which Paul 
Nicolle brings together many prior interpreta- 
tions to present them in a clear, new synthesis.37 
The characteristics are: (1) there was an inti- 
mate interrelationship and interaction of foreign 
and domestic events; (2) political events de- 
pended upon economic developments; (3) at- 
tention should be given to the Revolution in the 
provinces as well as in Paris; (4) the Revolution 
was the work of a minority; (5) the Revolution 
did not come because of a plot or conspiracy of 
Freemasons; (6) a characteristic already cited— 
the Revolution was multiple, not just one revo- 
lution; (7) the Revolution was antireligious, 
not by design, but indirectly; (8) the Revolu- 
tion did not attack private property; and (9) 
individualism was so fundamental to the Revo- 
lution that departure from it was involuntary, 
and the rights of the individual were quickly re- 
stored. The adherence to the rights of the indi- 
vidual was so strong as an attack against despot- 
ism that the Revolutionaries thereby set uncon- 
scious limits to the possibility of social revolu- 
tion. These characteristics would be subscribed 


3s THompson, The French Revolution (London, 
1945); and JACKSON. 

36 LEFEBVRE has published the final two volumes 
on the Revolutionary decade, started by A. Mathiez, 
Les Thermidoriens (Paris, 1937) and Le Directoire 
(Paris, 1947); see review by Beatrice F. Hys op, 
American historical review, LII (1947), 781-82. 
Thompson ends his volume with 1795, as did 
Charles D. Hazen. 


37 Introd. an¢ pp. 19-40. 
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to by the overwhelming majority of historians 
of the French Revolution. 

Before the above challenges confronted them, 
historians did not doubt that a revolution oc- 
curred in France at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Old classifications, even if with new 
meanings, cling. One may still find history 
books with a section on the dark ages, although 
careful scholars have long since refuted the 
existence of an age without intellectual advance. 
It is not likely, therefore, that the relativists, 
the Communists, or those writing history with- 
out interpretation (consciously or unconscious- 
ly) will impel historians to conceive of the his- 
tory of the last decade of the eighteenth century 
without reference to a French Revolution. Crisis 
is more observable in the political field as a 
short-run phenomenon than in the social and 
economic, but between 1789 and 1799 there was 
such an acceleration of, and such an interde- 
pendence among, these three facets of change, 
involving violence of a nature and scope differ- 
ing from preceding or subsequent periods, that 
the era of the French Revolution must continue 
to be a fruitful subject of historical investiga- 
tion. 

A second point of view that has long elicited 
historical debate is the order of pre-eminence in 
causes leading to the Revolution. In the 1930’s 
some historians were prone to discount ‘‘causa- 
tion” in history, either by reason of emphasis 
upon history as one of the humanities or by de- 
nial of causation as a scientific factor in human 
evolution. Most historians today accept causa- 
tion in history but in analyzing any one his- 
torical era emphasize a plurality of causes. At 
the meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, in December 1947, a morning 
session was devoted to the theme of the causes 
of the French Revolution. 

This discussion and recent publications have 
thrown new light on the old dichotomy between 
conditions and philosophy as causes of the 
French Revolution. The provocative paper read 
by Louis Gottschalk at Cleveland, denying im- 
portance to the influence of the philosophes, has 
now been published in the Journal of modern 
history.38 On the other hand, most writers on 


38 XX (1948), 137-48. In the paper read at 
Cleveland, Gottschalk stated, ““The Revolution, in 
a sense, came in spite of and not because of the 
philosophes.” His viewpoint results from his own 
studies and from conclusions of graduate students 
working under his guidance. Distinguished French 
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eighteenth-century thought have reinforced the 
viewpoint of Daniel Mornet that the philosophes 
or the spread of their ideas caused the Revolu- 
tion.39 The latest volume by Labrousse provides 
some material for harmonizing opposing views 
by his explanation of the influence of economic 
conditions upon the political, social, and eco- 
nomic ideas and the revolutionary spirit of dif- 
ferent strata affected by the conditions.4° The 
English historian Alfred Cobban and the French 
writers, Henri Berr, Sagnac, Hautecour, and 
Lefebvre all affirm a mutuality of causes.” 
Hautecour, after mentioning many conditions 
that might have led to transformation in France, 
states: “They [the changes] became a revolu- 
tion, The Revolution, because minds were di- 
rected by theories, hearts by sentiments, the 
eyes filled by sights spread by writers and 
artists.”# Throughout the narrative of Quatre- 
vingt-neuf, Lefebvre emphasizes an_interde- 
pendence between the increasing crisis, which 
the monarchy failed to remedy, and the 
strengthening of the revolutionary spirit based 
upon ideas drawn from the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. He asserts unequivocally: 
“Reality is mutilated if we overlook the play of 
practical interest in producing the revolutionary 
spirit. For the last half century students have 
applied themselves, and rightly so, to the task of 
showing how the revolutionary spirit originated 
in a social and economic movement. But we 


historians, such as Sagnac, Sée, and others, have 
taken this same view. 


39 Daniel Mornet, Les origines intellectuelles de 
la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1933), is a classic. On 
the prime importance of the philosophes see V. L. 
SAULNIER, La littérature du siécle philosophique in 
the “‘Que sais-je?”’ series (Paris, 1943); Jean Ray, 
“Revolution frangaise,” loc. cit., pp. 364-93; and 
Georges WEILL, ‘‘Causes de la Révolution,”’ loc. cit., 
pp. 129-36. 


4° La crise de l’ économie francaise a la fin de l’an- 
cien régime et au début de la Révolution (Paris, 1944); 
see Beatrice F. Hystop’s review in American his- 
torical review, LII (1947), 312-14. 


41 COBBAN, p. 26; BerR, “Le réle des idées dans 
la Révolution,” in Revue de synthése, pp. 1g1-98, cor- 
roborates the testimony of articles in the same re- 
view by Bastid and Weill and then emphasizes the 
importance of the transmission of ideas from an 
élite to the masses (pp. 193-95). 


“Les formes de la Révolution,” Joc. cit., pp. 
337-38. 
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should commit no less an error in forgetting that 
there is no true revolutionary spirit without the 
idealism which alone inspires sacrifice.’’43 

Aside from their general point of view on the 
causes of the French Revolution, a number of 
writers who have published volumes since 1939 
make important contributions to our under- 
standing of the Old Regime in France. The two 
books by Sagnac, upon which Gottschalk based 
his paper, incorporate recent research into two 
excellent syntheses, the one on the entire eight- 
eenth century in France discussed as three pe- 
riods: 1715-50, 1751-70, and 1771-88; and the 
second volume, a study of Europe as a whole 
from 1763 to 1789.44 Sagnac claims that between 
1750 and 1770 the diffusion of the ideas of the 
philosophes took place. The differentiation with- 
in and between classes was accentuated. The 
corporative functioning of the French monarchy 
and the privileges of the aristocracy of the robe 
are well described.4 

In the treatment given the period between 
1770 and 1788 in both his volumes, Sagnac as- 
signs greater influence to the American Revo- 
lution than has been acknowledged by most his- 
torians, French or American. Others have ad- 
mitted the importance of France’s financial aid 
to the English colonies as an important factor 
in the increasing danger of government bank- 
ruptcy, but Sagnac also ascribes an important 
role to American ideas of liberty and democratic 
government, transmitted by French officers 
who had served in the American army and by 
French travelers. He claims that admiration for 
the English constitution, fostered by Montes- 
quieu, waned during the twenty years before 
the French Revolution, while more revolution- 
ary ideas came from America. Among ideas 
coming from America rather than from Eng- 
land, Sagnac cites the concept of a bill of rights, 
egalitarianism (in contrast to English aristoc- 
racy), emphasis upon control of taxation by a 
sovereign people, and the example of a successful 


43See The coming of the French Revolution, 
chap. ii, with quotation from p. so. 

44 See citation of titles in n. 34. La fin de l’ancien 
régime et la Révolution américaine may be profitably 
compared with Leo GersHoy’s volume in the Langer 
series, From des potism to revolution, 1763-1789 (New 
York, 1944). 

48 La révolution des idées, pp. 177-92 and, on gov- 
ernment, 120-47. Cf. Walter Dorn, Competition for 
em pire, 1740-1763 (New York, 1940), esp. pp. 17-23 
and 23-25, for the corporative regime of government. 
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representative system. Not only did this ex- 
ample serve as a corrective to direct democracy 
derived from antiquity and deemed impractical 
by eighteenth-century writers, but it also 
helped engender an optimism which began to 
replace the cynicism and inertia manifested 
prior to 1770. The hope of regeneration of 
France and of humanity produced a dynamism 
that was almost a new religion.47 

On eighteenth-century philosophy no vol- 
ume comparable to that of Mornet’s Les origines 
intellectuelles de la Révolution frangaise has ap- 
peared since 1939.4* Sagnac, however, devotes 
two excellent chapters to the subject for the two 
periods, 1750-70 and 1771~88, and he observes 
on the eve of the Revolution a fusion of ideas 
drawn from England, America, and France it- 
self.49 Robert R. Palmer, who studied orthodox 
Catholic thought in eighteenth-century France 
and its opposition to and criticism of the 
philosophes, and most other historians of the 
French Revolution would object strenuously to 
the characterization of eighteenth-century 
philosophy as the direct ancestor of dialectical 
materialism, as claimed by the Communist, 
G. Politzer.s° 

Sagnac, Lefebvre, Nicolle, Paul Bastid, Berr, 
and Gaston-Martin were all concerned with the 
diffusion of eighteenth-century philosophy and 
assign an important role to the salons, acade- 
mies, and local societies.* Louis Philippe May 
and Gaston-Martin ascribe greater influence to 


# La révolution des idées, pp. 286-97; and La fin 
de l’ancien régime, pp. 287-393. 


47 La révolution des idées, p. 298. 


48 The little book by SAULNIER in the “Que sais- 
je?”’ series centers attention on literary develop- 
ments and is not particularly useful for political and 
economic ideas. 


49 La révolution des idées, p. 298. 


S° Robert R. PAtmer, Catholics and unbelievers 
(Princeton, N.J., 1939); and Po.irzeR, loc. cit., pp. 
157-86. See also comments on Cartesianism, natural 
rights, rationalism, and positivism by Georges 
LEFEBVRE in “La Révolution francaise et le ra- 
tionalisme,”’ Annales, No. 101 (1946), pp. 3-34, 
and the distinction between the philosophes and per- 
version of their ideas on the eve of the Revolution 
in WEILL, loc. cit., pp. 129-36. 


51 SaGNAC, La révolution des idées, pp. 97-102 and 
297-99; LEFEBVRE, The coming of the French Revo- 
lution, pp. 33-34 and 49-50; Nicolle follows Le- 
febvre. See articles by Bastrp (loc. cit.) and BERR 
(loc. cit.) and GASTON-MartIn, Les Jacobins (Paris, 
1945), introd. 
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the Masonic lodges than do the other historians, 
while Sagnac distinguishes between mid-century 
Masonry and that on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. By use of primary sources, including lists 
of booksellers and of libraries sold because of 
bankruptcy, Léon Cahen cautions against as- 
signing undue influence to philosophy as a cause 
of the Revolution, but the same documents 
show the diffusion of ideas drawn from the 
philosophes in popularized and sometimes per- 
verted form. There was a greater demand for 
condensations of philosophy than for the origi- 
nal volumes of the philosophes; but, also, a di- 
versity of interest indicated that philosophy was 
no more in demand than books for entertain- 
ment.53 

Most authors would accept the testimony of 
the cahiers de doléances as evidence of the diffu- 
sion of eighteenth-century philosophy, but some 
difference of opinion as to the value of these 
documents is shown in Berr, Lefebvre, and Sa- 
gnac. Berr accepts the cahiers, in their diversity, 
as valid gauges of public opinion, while Sagnac 
would supplement them with pamphlets, other 
documents representing collective opinion, and 
even individual publications. Lefebvre expresses 
reservations especially for parish cahiers and 
concludes that there was a latent anger against 
the Old Regime only later revealed in popular 
violence.54 


?In his article, ‘‘Note sur les origines magon- 
niques de /’ Encyclopédie” (loc. cit.), May attempts to 
prove that the Encyclopédie was a Masonic project 
and provides a list of members of the particular lodge 
in proof. See also Gaston-Martin, Les Jacobins, 
introd. and p. 7, and ‘‘Les chambres littéraires de 
Nantes,”’ loc. cit., p. 8. For SAGNAC see La révolution 
des idées, pp. 100 and 208-11. 


53 Léon CAHEN, “‘A propos des origines intellec- 
tuelles de la Révolution francaise: la librairie pari- 
sienne et la diffusion du livre francais a la fin du 
xviii® siécle,” loc. cit., pp. 159-79. BERR (“Rédle des 
idées,” loc. cit.) tends to discount Cahen’s evidence, 
admittedly drawn from the less important book- 
sellers. Cahen’s article gives some interesting side 
lights on the book trade. 


54 BERR, “Role des idées, Joc. cit.; Sacnac, La fin 
de l’ancien régime et la Révolution américaine, pp. 
485-91, esp. p. 485; LEFEBVRE, The coming of the 
French Revolution, p. 72. Several authors contribute 
to our knowledge of the spread of philosophy as 
made evident by the pamphlet literature which 
abounded on the eve of the Revolution (see esp. 
Mitchell B. Garrett, The Estates General of 1789 
{New York, 1935]; and Boyd C. SHAFER, “Bourgeois 
nationalism in the pamphlets on the eve of the 
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A number of volumes appearing since 1939 
throw valuable light upon conditions on the eve 
of the Revolution. Among these is the analysis 
of a voluminous manuscript report of the parle- 
ment of Aix (in Provence), drawn up in reply 
to a request to all the parlements made by the 
French government in November 1763. The 
work is entitled A judgment of the Old Regime 
and is written by Paul Beik.55 While most his- 
torians date France’s financial difficulties from 
the time when aid was given to the English 
colonies, the Memorials indicate that economic 
depression followed the disastrous French and 
Indian War, with the implication that there 
was a long period of economic hardship. The 
Provengal Memorials provide a great deal of 
firsthand information about the Old Regime, 
not only for Provence, but for other French 
provinces as well. Since these Memorials appear 
to be the only extant reply to this government 
inquiry and since French archives may have in- 
curred serious losses during the second World 
War, the statistical information given in tlie 
original text, preserved in the Seligman collec- 
tion at Columbia University, may well prove to 
be an invaluable source of economic information. 
Beik brings out the interrelationship of econom- 
ic conditions and governmental centralization 
and summarizes the program of reform advo- 
cated by the parlement, which he finds mildly 
mercantilist. The Memorials and Beik’s analysis 
of them indicate opinion among nobles of the 
robe in south France at a time when the parle- 
ments were beginning again to challenge abso- 
lutism.* 

Outstanding on economic conditions of the 
Old Regime are the volumes by C.-E. La- 
brousse, who co-ordinates the twin skills of his- 
torian and economist and thereby contributes 
much new material to the understanding of the 
eve of the Revolution. Before 1939 Labrousse 
had already published exhaustive studies of 
prices with their implications for social and 
political conditions. His most recent volume, 
La crise de l'économie francaise @ la fin de Van- 


French Revolution,’ Journal of modern history, X 
[1938], 31-50). 

ss New York, 1944. See review by Beatrice F. 
Hystop, American historical review, XLVII (1945), 
320-22. 


56 BEIK gives information about the manuscript 
of the Memorials, pp. 69-70 and n. 39. See esp. his 
concluding chapter, “Government and the economic 
system: conclusions,”’ pp. 247-80. 


cien régime et au début de la Révolution, is an ex- 
tensive study of the wine industry in eighteenth- 
century France, to which he devoted only ten 
pages in his earlier volumes.s? Part I, of nearly 
two hundred pages, is a detailed exposition of 
his method and a description of a great variety 
of Old Regime records, many of which have not 
been utilized by former historians. All future 
students of documents on the Old Regime 
should use this material. Part II provides a de- 
tailed study of the wine industry, France’s most 
important industry, and adds, thereby, invalu- 
able information to that already provided for 
grain and miscellaneous other products in his 
earlier volumes. Labrousse corroborates his 
earlier conclusions relative to the wine indus- 
try—a moderate price rise of long duration, a 
greater cyclical and smaller seasonal variation 
than for other products, and an abnormal fluc- 
tuation of short duration, 1778-91. It is to this 
short period that Labrousse devotes major at 
tention in the present volume. Aside from the 
description of the wine industry, much of the 
value of this volume derives from the political 
and social implications of the economic picture. 
Labrousse points to a community of interest 
between winegrowers and bourgeoisie, rather 
than between winegrowers and other elements 
in the rural population, and provides evidence 
of diversity and conflicts among members of 
the third estate on the eve of the Revolution. 
Furthermore, he concludes that the lowest 
group of wine producers suffered most, with the 
result that they shared hardship and common 
interests with the city worker. Labrousse’s 
study of the métayer merits attention for it- 
self.s* His analysis of the attitude of various 
types of wine producers toward the economic 
situation brings out new features of public 
opinion on the eve of the Revolution. Both 
bourgeoisie and wine producer desired laissez 
faire and co-operated in the early Revolution to 
bring this about. Labrousse points to erroneous 
views held by different sectors of the French 
population as to the cause of their ills and con- 
cludes that the chief factor in the economic crisis 
was the price decline of long duration.s® Every 
conclusion is supported by statistical proof or 


57 Esquisse du mouvement des prix et des revenus en 
France au xviti® siécle (Paris, 1933). See an excellent 
review of the new book by LEFEBVRE, Annales, 
No. 106 (1947), pp. 168-73; and by Shepard B. 
CLovucGu, Economic history review, VI (1946), 191-96. 


s* Pp. 535-45- 39 Chap. vi. 
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documentary evidence, and no future historian 
of the antecedents of the Revolution can afford 
to ignore this work. Labrousse is already prepar- 
ing the next volume, which will be a study of 
wages. This should remove from speculation 
and vagueness a necessary part of the full eco- 
nomic picture. 

Some recent French books appeared first in 
serial form in the Annales historiques de la Révo- 
lution frangaise. Jean Bouchary, who had al- 
ready contributed much to the story of capital- 
ism in the period preceding and during the Rev- 
olution, has written a series of sketches entitled 
“‘Les compagnies financiéres a Paris a la fin du 
dix-huitiéme siécle.”*° These include accounts 
of fire and life insurance companies, several or- 
ganizations undertaking garbage disposal for 
Paris, and the Scioto Company. Each of these 
narratives, based on primary source materials, 
is of interest to students of respective types of 
companies, but taken together they are signifi- 
cant for the light they throw upon privileged 
companies with duplicating and competing 
rights, governmental red tape, and the operation 
of capitalism. During the Revolution, such com- 
panies were sooner or later dissolved, either as a 
result of the impact of liberty upon privilege or 
because of speculation and suspicion of fraud. 
In the case of garbage disposal, the privilege was 
renewed on the grounds of public utility at a 
time when guilds and other associations were 
being dissolved.” The same author has published 
a book, some of which appeared as articles, on 
financiers during the Revolution.” Etienne Cla- 
viére, of the Dantonist circle, receives the most 
attention and is of special significance for his 
connections with Danton. Both of these vol- 


6 For his earlier contribution see his Le marché 
des changes de Paris 4 la fin du xviii® siécle (Paris, 
1937). The articles cited appeared in three instal- 
ments in the Annales, No. 96 (1939), pp. 481-528; 
No. 98 (1940), pp. 65-88; and No. 99 (1940), pp. 
129-51. The French work may include additional 
materiai, but it is not yet available here. It appears 
under the same title as the articles (3 vols.; Paris, 
1940-42). See review by LEFEBVRE, Annales, No. 


105 (1947), pp. 85-87. 

6 Annales, No. 98 (1940), p. 83. 

62 Les manieurs d’argent a la fin du xviit® siécle 
(Paris, 1939). One chapter appeared in the Annales, 
No. 86 (1938), pp. 133-55. See the review by Le- 
FEBVRE, Annales, No. 101 (1946), pp. 81-83. Vols. IT 
and III appeared in 1940 and 1942. See review of 
both volumes together by LEFEBvRE, Annales, No. 
105 (1947), pp. 85-87. 
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umes give important information upon business 
and financial activities during the Revolution. 

In the social rather than in the economic field 
Shelby T. McCloy provides for the first time in 
English, and in some respects first in any lan- 
guage, a full description of Government assist- 
ance in eighteenth century France. Although 
McCloy carries the narrative into the Revolu- 
tionary period, he gives a fuller and more in- 
formative picture of the Old Regime. There are 
sections on famine, floods, fire, epizodtics, 
plagues, epidemics, disease, the handicapped, 
hospitals, medical aid, asylums, homes for 
foundlings, beggars, the poor, refugees, and war 
sufferers. The chapters on pensions and on edu- 
cation are less satisfactory, since each of these 
topics is complex enough for a whole volume.*3 
Much of the welfare work under the Old Regime 
was carried on under some form of privilege, 
personal or local, authorized by the monarchy 
and antedating ‘‘enlightened despotism’; but 
McCloy is less concerned with the interrelation- 
ships of government, church, class, and econom- 
ic conditions than with the description of the 
need and the actual measures taken. As already 
indicated, the book creates the impression that 
no revolution occurred in 1789. An article by 
Thomas F. Power, Jr., ‘‘Emergency relief in 
France in 1788,” prints a table of aid extended 
to twenty-one provinces because of a hailstorm 
in July 1788.° The table gives one glimpse of 
the varying degree of local need and of sums ap- 
propriated for relief of unemployment, especial- 
ly during October 1788. The largest sums were 
allocated for Paris, Rouen, and Lyon. It is in- 
teresting to get this additional side light upon 
the critical winter of 1788-89, shortly before 
the elections for the Estates-General, whose 
meeting was to usher in the Revolution.®s 

In the field of foreign policy under the Old 
Regime, an American translation of the intro- 
ductory chapters of Albert Sorel’s famous 
L’Europe et la Révolution francaise has been 


6; Each chapter deals with some one of these 
problems, with three on famine. Chap. xiii treats of 
charity workshops and chap. xv of aid to large 
families in need. Chap. xiv deals with pensions and 
chap. xvii with educational assistance. 


64 Journal of modern history, XIII (1941), 218-24. 


6s There would appear to be much manuscript 
material at the Archives Nationales not yet fully 
utilized. Frances AcOMB gave one document from 
Champagne related to the same situation in 1788 in 
the Journal of modern history, XI (1939), 41-48. 
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published by Francis H. Herrick.” The effect 
of reading this famous introduction without the 
succeeding chapters is strange, and Herrick’s 
introduction hardly explains the choice of is- 
suing this text at the present time. The part 
translated high lights the intricacies, trickery, 
and cynicism of eighteenth-century diplomacy. 
All states pursued a policy based upon raison 
d’état, and Sorel condemns the methods used as 
corrupt, Machiavellian, and a complex of spies 
and counterspies. One’s impression of eight- 
eenth-century diplomacy is that peace was 
“precarious and perfidious, but war was atro- 
cious.”7 War was a normal activity and pro- 
vided the nobility with careers. Ruthlessness 
toward the civilian and the defeated was the 
rule. Sorel claimed that the Seven Years’ War 
was the worst in this respect.®* The sanctity of 
treaties was not observed; surprise attack and 
partition were common. According to Sorel: 
‘Everything was decomposing and disintegrat- 
ing at once. The same crisis disrupted the rela- 
tions between states and disturbed at home the 
relations between government and citizens. In 
both cases, the crisis was produced by the same 
excesses and developed by the same causes. In 
foreign policy as in the internal affairs of states, 
the old regime perished from the abuse of its 
own principles.’®? France was guilty with the 
rest of the European states, but the success of 
the Revolution could not be foreseen by con- 
temporary diplomats of the Old Regime. The 
reading of this introduction alone does an in- 
justice to Sorel in conveying the impression of 
a lack of the impartiality manifested by great 
historians. One should supplement this com- 
mentary on eighteenth-century diplomacy with 
the narratives of Sagnac, Gershoy, and au- 
thorities on the development of international 
relations.7° An edition of the Despatches and in- 


% The title appears as Europe under the Old Re- 
gime (Los Angeles, 1947). 


67 Jbid., p. 60. 

68 Tbid., p. 72. 

69 [bid., p. 78. Note Sorel’s verdict on the causes 
of the Revolution. 


7° On international relations see R. B. Mowat, 
A history of European diplomacy, 1451-1789 (New 
York, 1928); Frank M. Russet, Theories of inter- 
national relations (New York, 1936), who rather cor- 
roborates the double-dealing of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and Elizabeth V. SouLEYMAN, The vision of 
world peace in seventeenth and eighteenth century 
France (New York, 1941). 


structions of Conrad Alexandre Gérard, 1778-80, 
first French minister to the United States, fur- 
nishes a firsthand test of French diplomacy in 
the years just following the Franco-American 
alliance, if not with other European powers, at 
least with the new American state.7* Vergennes’s 
first instructions to Gérard affirm the main ob- 
jective of his mission—to defend the interests 
of France—but there is no suggestion of deceit 
or of secret purposes conflicting with avowed 
aims. 

On the early Revolution the volume by 
Georges Lefebvre, Quwuatre-vingt-neuf, stands 
above all others that have appeared since 1939. 
For a fascinating narrative, interspersed with 
quotations from primary sources, J. M. Thomp- 
son’s French Revolution should be read.” The 
attention given to the composition and content 
of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, as the 
embodiment of the principles of 1789, is doubly 
significant in view of present-day concern with 
an international bill of rights and the emphasis 
of twentieth-century bills upon social security 
and economic rights. Gilbert Chinard throws 
light upon the roles of Lafayette and, indirect- 
ly, of Jefferson in his exposition of a manu- 
script hitherto overlooked but preserved among 
Jefferson’s papers.73 Chinard and Thompson 
both discuss the Declaration, but it is Lefebvre 
who has contributed the most profound anal- 
ysis. Lefebvre acknowledges the indebtedness 
of France to American precedents but clearly 
indicates that England, France, and America 
all derived the concepts embodied in their re- 
spective bills of rights from ‘‘a common ideal 
that summarized the evolution of western 
civilization.”74 In his analysis of the Declara- 
tion, Lefebvre emphasizes the inseparable rela- 
tionship between liberty and equality and hence 
their relative character in terms of each other. 
Although the articles were drafted to eliminate 


7! John J. MENG (ed.), Des patches and instructions 
of Conrad Alexandre Gérard, 1778-80 (Baltimore, 
1939). These diplomatic reports and letters are in- 
valuable for many side lights, both on France and on 
America. 

72 See the review by John H. Stewart, Journal 
of modern history, XXVII (1945), 254-56. 


73 Loc. cit., pp. 66-90. 


74 The coming of the French Revolution, p. 215. 
Lefebvre was probably not aware of the document 
used by Chinard. Lefebvre refers to the bills of 
rights of the American states. CHINARD considers 
American influence stronger on the Declaration of 
1793 than on that of 1789 (loc. cit., pp. 87-90). 
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specific conditions contrary to natural rights 
derived from eighteenth-century philosophy, 
their order, their vagueness, and the omissions 
led to a broadening interpretation of the Decla- 
ration after 1789. The articles were considered 
to be applicable to all humanity, not alone to 
Frenchmen. Thus, the revolutionaries of 1789 
underlined the universality of the Declaration. 
Undoubtedly, the totalitarian challenge to the 
concept of inalienable rights has led to a re- 
newed emphasis upon and given new meanings 
to the history of democratic rights.75 

The Declaration served as the preamble to 
the constitution of 1791. The little volume in the 
“Que sais-je?”’ series by Maurice Duverger con- 
tains an analysis of the Declaration, in which 
he agrees with Lefebvre that the rights asserted 
were no mere theoretical abstractions but refu- 
tations of abuses of the Old Regime.” Lefebvre’s 
analysis of the Declaration is especially note- 
worthy for his discussion of the omissions and 
contradictions in the document of 1789. Duver- 
ger’s summary of the customary constitution of 
the Old Regime is a useful introduction to his 
comments on the constitutions of the Revolu- 
tionary period, but nothing comparable to the 
monumental work of Stubbs on the English 
constitution has yet appeared. The main focus 
of the attention of Duverger is the stability of 
the French constitution, and his very chapter 
headings indicate the verdict of stability under 
the Old Regime, instability during the Revolu- 
tion and the nineteenth century, stability under 
the Third French Republic, and current insta- 
bility.77 J. M. Thompson, with his knowledge 
of English constitutional practice, includes 
many penetrating side lights on theory and 
practice in France.7* Mirkine-Guétzévitch dis- 

7s For LEFEBvRE’s discussion of the Declaration 
see chap. v and also pp. 214-21. A volume by Jean 
Boucuary, La Déclaration des Droits de V Homme et 
du Citoyen etla constitution de 1790 (Paris, 1946), was 
reviewed by LEFEBVRE in the Annales, No. 107 
(1947), p. 273, but is not available here. 

7% Maurice DuverGER, Les constitutions de la 
France (Paris, 1946), p. 46; and LEFEBVRE, The com- 
ing of the French Revolution, pp. 173, 176, and 179. 

77 A session of the American Historical Associa- 
tion meeting in New York in 1946 was devoted to a 
discussion of French constitutions. H. B. Hill read a 
paper on the constitution of the government on the 
eve of the Revolution, and John A. Scott spoke on 
the constitution of the Third French Republic. In 
the discussion that followed, the principle of stabil- 
ity was much debated. 

*® Chap. x and passim. 
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cusses the rejection by the National Assembly 
of the parliamentary regime, which he asserts 
Mirabeau wished to introduce in order to stabi- 
lize the Revolution.7?? The members of the Na- 
tional Assembly were too suspicious of Mira- 
beau and too attached to separation of powers 
to accept his plan. The volumes by Sagnac are 
still classics on the civil legislation of the Revo- 
lution, but one may add to the clarity of prin- 
ciples to reform the judiciary by the introduc- 
tion to Jean Bourdon’s two volumes on judicial 
reform in 1799 and by the short article by 
Marcel Rousselet on suppression of visits to 
judges before trial. Both these studies indicate 
a change from justice for the benefit of the 
,judges to justice for the benefit of the plaintiff— 
the change from the Old Regime to the principles 
of 1789.*° 

The account of the short ministry of Nar- 
bonne, from December 6, 1791 to March 10, 
1792, by Letebvre,* uncovers some new details 
about preparations for war, problems of the rela- 
tionship of the volunteer National Guard and 
the regular army, and intrigue at court. With 
Narbonne’s dismissal, France was less well pre- 
pared for war than the Brissotin policy fore- 
saw. The usual problems of supply and training 
were further complicated by the views hostile 
to the Revélution of many of the officers, while 
rivalry between supporters of the Revolution, 
such as the break between Lafayette and Nar- 
bonne, actually precipitated Narbonne’s dis- 
missal, Lefebvre in this essay corroborates the 
testimony of Dejoly, the last keeper of the seals 
of Louis XVI, of the vacillation of the king, and 
the reality of a court plot against the Revolu- 
tion.** The memoirs of Dejoly have remained in 
manuscript all this time, although known to 
Sagnac and to Mathiez during their work on the 
insurrection of August 10. The memoirs were 


77“Etudes constitutionelles de la Révolution,”’ 
loc. cit., pp. 178-88: 

8° Philippe SaGNnac, La législation civile (Paris, 
1908); BourDON, La réform judiciaire (Rodez, 1941); 
and RovussEtET, loc. cit., pp. 60-65. 


%: “Etudes sur le ministére de Narbonne,” An- 
nales, No. 105 (1947); No. 107 (1947); and No. 108 
(1947). The first article was written jointly by J. 
POPEREN and LEFEBVRE. The second is numbered 
III, but the issue of the Annales between the first 
instalment and this one does not contain a paper on 
Narbonne. 


82 J. Gopecuort, “Mémoires de Etienne-Louis- 
Hector Dejoly,” Annales, No. 104 (1946). This has 
now appeared in book form (Paris, 1947). 
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written immediately after the event, and de- 
spite the fact that they are a self-defense, they 
reveal a drift toward anarchy and toward re- 
publicanism during July 1792, the role of the 
monarchical tradition as an impediment to con- 
ciliatory moves by the king toward the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, conflict and opposition between 
the various agencies of government—the sec- 
tions, the municipality, the departments, and 
the Legislative Assembly—and in the councils 
of the king. Dejoly was of Girondist sympathies, 
but his conciliatory proposals met with opposi- 
tion from the court party, who considered most 
of the advice beneath the dignity of the king. 

Several significant works dealing with phases 
of the radical Revolution and the era of the 
First French Republic have been published 
since 1939. The implications of these volumes 
on the use of violence are important for the atti- 
tude toward the Revolution as a whole. Implicit 
in all discussions of the Terror is either approval 
or disapproval of resort to illegal or extra-legal 
methods to attain aims. As a historical problem, 
it is no longer a question of Jacobinism versus 
counterrevolution but of the Jacobins versus the 
masses. Throughout the nineteenth century and 
still among some conservatives today, the Jaco- 
bins were condemned as the authors of the vio- 
lence of the Terror. This involved a denuncia- 
tion of both aims and methods. Most historians 
today approve a large part of the ideals of the 
Jacobins but recognize a divergence among the 
ideals, the program, and the methods used dur- 
ing the period of foreign and civil war. Similarly, 
most historians have now accepted the conclu- 
sions of Crane Brinton that the Jacobins were 
taxpaying property-holders and not the lowest 
strata of French society.*8 Communist writers 
make a clear distinction between bourgeois 
Jacobins and bras-nus, as Guérin calls the 
masses below the Jacobins.*+ For both groups, 
however, the problem arises of explaining the 
crescendo of revolutionary spirit and action. It 
may be recalled here that only in respect to the 
psychology of violence can the Revolution be 
viewed en bloc. 

Lefebvre, once again, furnishes a synthesis of 
opposing interpretations of the Terror by bring- 
ing together the emergency of wartime (Aulard), 





83 The Jacobins (New York, 1930), passim. GAs- 
TON-MARTIN proceeds also from this premise in 
Les Jacobins. See a notice of the latter by BRINTON, 
Journal of modern history, XX (1948), 76-77. 


84 Daniel GuéRIN, La lutte des classes; and THO- 
REZ, BRUHAT, and Fajon, loc. cit. 


the driving force of economic hardship and 
starvation (Mathiez), with his own addition of 
the development of mass psychology from 
groups of individuals to a crowd with a collec- 
tive will. Lefebvre refutes, by implication, a 
determinism manifested by communist writers 
but suggests a moral necessity. He affirms the 
readiness of opponents of the Revolution to re- 
sort to force. If, therefore, the defenders of the 
Revolution are to achieve their aims, they, too, 
must use force. Both fear and hope are the keys 
to explain the resort by peasant and city worker 
to violence against the Old Regime or by Revo- 
lutionary leaders and groups during the Terror. 
Lefebvre recognizes the primary importance of 
economic crisis in transforming thought into 
revolutionary action.§s Henri Berr and Pierre 
Trahard both study the development of revolu- 
tionary sensibilité as a mass psychology. Berr 
states: ‘La passion s’enflame et passe a l’acte.’’** 
Trahard wrote a whole book on this subject but 
now adds to our understanding of the psychol- 
ogy of violence by his analysis of Saint-Just’s 
revolutionary ideal of virtue, inflexibility, and 
justice.*? None of these authors justifies the use 
of violence, as do communist writers; and 
the emphasis of several historians, especially 
Georges Belloni, on the many changes between 
1789 and 1799 achieved by peaceful and lawful 
methods furnishes a corrective both to the in- 
evitability of violence held by the communists 
and to the pessimism of Brogan.** 

Some attention has recently been paid to the 
amount of blood shed during the Terror. No 
one has yet challenged the figures of Donald 
Greer, who estimated seventeen thousand con- 
demned and executed, which is larger than the 
number given by Mathiez and some other de- 
fenders of the Terror and much lower than the 
exaggerated figures of nineteenth-century op- 


8s The coming of the French Revolution, pp. 71, 98, 
118, 122, 148, and esp. 210-11. See also the article 
by LEFEBvRE, “Foules révolutionnaires,”’ Annales, 
No. 61 (1934), pp. 1-20. 


86 BerR, loc. cit., p. 198. 


87 La sensibilité révolutionnaire, 1789-94 (Paris, 
1936) and a recent article, “Le révolutionnaire idéa] 
selon Saint-Just,” loc. cit. 


8§ For communist justification see articles by 
THOREZ, BrRuHAT, and Fajon, loc. cit. See references 
to BELLONI and BROGAN, nn. 27 and 28. LEFEBVRE 
also emphasizes the juridical revolution of 1786, 
achieved without violence, but admits the impor- 
tance of mass pressure on the legal authorities (The 
coming of the French Revolution, p. 210). 
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ponents of the Revolution.*® A distinction in- 
troduced by Nicolle should be noted. He dis- 
tinguishes a repressive and a preventive terror 
and implies that the figures of persons con- 
demned must be augmented by those thrown 
into prison without trial, many of whom died. 
Nicolle estimates the victims of the Terror as 
two hundred thousand. Most recent works 
have been more concerned with the ideals of the 
Terrorists and with the denial of human rights 
implied by Revolutionary court procedure than 
with the number of victims. 

Most historians look upon the Terror as a 
period of dictatorship but disagree on the de- 
gree and the personnel. By far the best book on 
the government of the Terror is Twelve who 
ruled by Robert R. Palmer.” The implication 
from his extensive research is that no one mem- 
ber of the Committee of Public Safety exercised 
dictatorial power and that a nascent cabinet 
responsibility of the committee to the elected 
National Convention was practiced. Palmer is, 
however, more concerned with an analysis of the 
role played by each member than with the fun- 
damental issue of dictatorship versus democ- 
racy. 

Louis Villat contends that no systematic 
theory of dictatorship preceded the Terror and 
that the government became totalitarian gradu- 
ally in response to emergency.” Nicolle points to 
the need of editing the papers of the Committee 
of General Security before the problem of dic- 
tatorship can be adequately solved.%} Guérin 


89 GREER, The incidence of the Terror (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935), p. 26. This volume should be better 
known in France. Figures cited by THOMPSON are 
useless (pp. 538-39). GREER has compiled a helpful 
“Guide to source material on the émigrés of the 
French Revolution,” Journal of modern history, 
XV (1943), 39-46. 

9° Pp. 88-90. 

9 Princeton, 1941. The bibliography was pub- 
lished separately as a bibliographical article in the 
Journal of modern history, XIII (1941), 375-07. See 
comments on the book by Hystop, ‘Recent work 
on the French Revolution,” Joc. cit., pp. 510-11; by 
Donald GreER, American historical review, XLVI, 
589-91; and by James L. GopFrEy, Journal of mod- 
ern history, XIV (1942), 105-6. See also article by 
Octave AuBRyY, ‘‘Le comité de salut public de I’an 
II,”’ loc. cit., pp. 35-59. 

9 Les assemblées révolutionnaires and his article, 
‘Le gouvernement révolutionnaire,” Joc. cit., pp. 
189-208. The volume by Octave AuBRY on La 
République (Paris, 1945) is a general text. 


93 P. 86. 


distinguishes a dual dictatorship operating si- 
multaneously—that of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety and that of the Commune of Paris. To 
him, the committee represents the bourgeoisie 
and the Commune the common people. Opposi- 
tion between representative democracy and di- 
rect democracy is clearly posed by Guérin. 
While his two volumes supply much detail upon 
conflicts between factions and between organs 
of the central government, his real interest lies 
in the bras-nus and their functioning through 
the assemblies of the sections of Paris. These 
assemblies he considers the essence of democ- 
racy, and he condemns the limitations on their 
functioning imposed after the fall of Hébert.% 

The volume by General Hérlaut on Colonel 
Bouchotte, the sans-culotte minister of war in 
1793-94, is an important contribution to our 
understanding of the relation of civil to military 
authority during the Terror and also to our 
knowledge of sans-culotte ideals and methods.% 
Hérlaut defends Bouchotte against charges of 
incompetency by crediting him with efficient 
reorganization of the war office and by assigning 
more credit to him for the victories of 1794 than 
to Danton or Carnot.* Bouchotte’s circulars to 
the army and his correspondence demonstrate 
his faith in liberty and equality and his con- 
scious efiorts to spread this sans-culotte faith 
among the troops. Victory followed the inculca- 
tion of “republican energy” and “patriotic 
élan.’’? Bouchotte, who encouraged French 
soldiers to heroism against enemies of the Revo- 
lution, should be distinguished, according to 
Hérlaut, from Ronsin, Vincent, and other ex- 
treme Hébertists, who counseled insurrection 
against the government. 

Several books throw new light upon the Rev- 
olution in the provinces. Attention should be 
called to an excellent article by Alfred Cobban 
on the reorganization of local government, be- 
gun during the early Revolution.%® He describes 

% Chaps. iv, v, xi, and Vol. II, pp. 117-19. FAJON 


and Bruuat (loc. cit.) see the forerunner of the mod- 
ern communist cell in these sectional assemblies. 


95 Le colonel Bouchotte (Paris, 1946). See review by 
LEFEBVRE, Annales, No. 104 (1946), pp. 390-95. 


% HERLAUT, Vol. II, the last chapter, on Bou- 
chotte and the historians. 


97 Tbid., chap. viii, and esp. pp. 123 and 137. 

% ITbid., pp. 168 and 184-85. Guérin tacitly ac- 
cepts this distinction (IT, 125-28). 

99 “Local government during the French Revolu- 
tion,” English historical review, LVIII (1943), 13-31. 
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the autonomous movements transforming mu- 
nicipal government and the progressive cen- 
tralization developed by the central govern- 
ment. One of the most informative studies for 
local history, but with important implications 
in regard to the central quarrel between Giron- 
dist and Jacobin, is the recent book by Richard 
M. Brace entitled Bordeaux and the Gironde, 
1789-94.'° This volume is particularly useful 
for the changes in the local government, prob- 
lems of the National Guard, and the triumph of 
the Jacobins. A model of dispassionate, thor- 
ough study of the entire Revolution in a given 
region is provided for Pontivy and its Breton 
environs by Eugéne Corgne. On the role of the 
committee of surveillance, Corgne quotes a cir- 
cular sent by the Committee of Public Safety to 
the effect that ‘You [the committee] are the 
arms that move the Revolutionary lever.” 
For the functioning of the committees of sur- 
veillance throughout France a valuable syn- 
thesis is supplied by John B. Sirich.*° He de- 
scribes the constitution, powers, and function- 
ing of these committees for fifteen departments. 
He finds their membership often drawn from 
the local Jacobin club and hence bourgeois. 
These committees were the leaders and instru- 
ments of the Terror in the provinces. All these 
volumes and articles contain important impli- 
cations for the study of federalism and are a use- 
ful corrective to exclusive attention to Paris and 
the central government. 

For many years historians considered the fall 
See also Maurice JusseLin, L’administration du de- 
partement d’Eure-et-Loire pendant la Révolution 
(Chartres, 1935). 

10 Tthaca, 1947. See review by Beatrice F. 
HysLop, American historical review, LIII (1948), 
602-3. This volume does not include material previ- 
ously published by Brace in “The problem of bread 
and the French Revolution at Bordeaux,” American 
historical review, LI (1946), 649-67, and part of the 
material in ‘““Bordeaux’s opposition to dictatorship 
in 1793,” Journal of modern history, XIV (1942), 
161-76. See also Michel LuérittEr, La Révolution a 
Bordeaux, Vol. I, which contains an excellent 
bibliography and forecasts of the Revolutionary era. 

ot Pontivy et son district pendant la Révolution 
(Rennes, 1939), p. 348. 

102 The Revolutionary committees in the departments 
of France (Cambridge, Mass., 1943). See Beatrice F. 
Hys.op’s review in Political science quarterly, LVIII 
(1943), 308, and review by J. GopDECHOT, in Annales, 
No. 107 (1947), pp. 275-78. BRACE indicates that 
Sirich overlooked committee documents for Bor- 
deaux (Bordeaux and the Gironde, p. 174). 
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of Robespierre as the end of the Terror. Guérin, 
in viewing the Terror as the period of mass ac- 
tion, claims that Robespierre, the hero of Ma- 
thiez and his followers, deserted the sans- 
culottes as early as December 1793.'% For 
Guérin, the fall of the Hébertists is a turning- 
point, and neither 9th Thermidor nor 13th 
Vendémiaire is so significant as the failure of the 
Conspiracy of the Equals in 1797. Lefebvre, 
while casting some doubts on Robespierre’s con- 
sistent championship of the common people, 
does accept the fall of Robespierre as a land- 
mark of the Revolution.'*4 In his recent volume 
on the Directory,’ Lefebvre affirms a con- 
tinuity between the Thermidorian reaction and 
the Directory and, as in his volume on the for- 
mer, emphasizes economic factors in the con- 
tinuing crisis. Both periods can be understood, 
according to Lefebvre, only when internal af- 
fairs are correlated with the fortunes of the for- 
eign war. English intervention and commercial 
warfare aggravated the costs of the war for the 
French people.'*® Hunger and economic depres- 
sion bred dissatisfaction. The Directory itself 
resorted to extra-legal means to overcome the 
alternating insurrections of Right and Left. By 
the failure of the attempt at separation of pow- 
ers and of the embryonic parliamentarianism, 
the way was paved for the dictatorship of Na- 
poleon. 

The treatment of the Babeuf conspiracy 
by Lefebvre in his Le Directoire is significant in 
the light of the two volumes by Guérin and of a 
new study by an Englishman, David Thom- 
son.'*? Lefebvre does not recognize Babeuf as a 


103 Passim, esp. I, 361. See reviews by PALMER, 
cited in n. 26, by LEFEBVRE, Annales, No. 106 
(1947), pp. 173-79, and by Henri CALvET, in Revue 
historique, CXCVITI (1947), 220-27. On Guérin and 
Babeuf see below. 


104 Les Thermidoriens (Paris, 1937), chap. i. 


105 Le Directoire (Paris, 1946). See Beatrice F. 
Hystop’s review, American historical review, LII 
(1947), 731-82. 

106 LEFEBVRE, Le Directoire, chaps. vi, viii, xi, 
xiv. See the discussion on the documents of com- 
merce with neutrals by Howard C. Rice, Annales, 
No. 99 (1940), pp. 166-83. See also J. BourDon, 
“La mécontentement public et les craintes des diri- 
geants sous le Directoire,” Annales, No. 103 (1946), 
pp. 218-37. 

107 LEFEBVRE, Chap. iii; GUERIN, passim (see in- 
dex, Vol. II); and a volume to supersede the old 
work by Bax, David THomson, The Babeuf plot 
(London, 1947). 
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thoroughgoing communist, as would French 
communist historians, but distinguishes between 
communism of ownership, of production, and of 
distribution. Babeuf’s communism was only in 
respect to distribution, he claims.'** Thomson 
makes a clear distinction between the ideas of 
Babeuf and the legend of Babouvism, created in 
part by Gracchus Babeuf and his opponents at 
his trial, fostered by his son and by Filippo 
Buonarrotti, and expanded in the twentieth 
century by communists. According to Thomson, 
Babeuf was the bridge between utopian com- 
munism of the eighteenth century and the less 
utopian socialism of the nineteenth century. 
Marxists, on the other hand, have studied Ba- 
beuf for the technique of insurrection so care- 
fully developed for the Conspiracy of the 
Equals. Thus, 1796-97 becomes a “landmark 
in revolutionary technique.’°? The various ele- 
ments of the technique had actually been used 
by the Jacobins during the Terror, which 
Thomson fails to perceive, but his crediting 
Babeuf with recognition of the interdependence 
of political, social, and economic reform when 
contemporaries were concerned only with the 
political is worthy of attention. Babeuf was 
skeptical of social and economic benefits fol- 
lowing automatically upon constitutional re- 
form. Although Thomson finds the first consist- 
ent statement of communism by Babeuf in No. 
35 of the Tribun de Peuple, he ultimately con- 
cludes that Babeuf was the prophet of the mod- 
ern social service state. Babouvism, not Babeuf, 
was the forerunner of modern communism."° 
The remarks of Thomson comparing social de- 
velopments in England, France, and America 
are interesting for themselves. According to him, 
the Babeuf plot was foredoomed to failure, but 
he asserts that wherever there is hunger and 
desperate poverty, there is a “Babouvisme de 
nos jours.”!" 

The works on Bouchotte and Babeuf that 
have been discussed transcend the interest of 
biography. Some other volumes of biography 
have appeared since 1939. The popular biog- 
raphies, written without special historical 


108 Le Directoire, pp. 34-35. See also Fayon, Joc. 
cit. GuéRIN claims that Babeuf was “communist 
to the marrow of his bones” (II, 363). 

109 THOMSON, p. 34. He also indicates that differ- 
ent strata of French society were interested in the 
technique of secret organization and underground 
resistance during the nineteenth century (p. 51). 


11e Jbid., pp. 45-49, 51, and 85-86. 
111 [bid., p. 88; and pp. 89-104 on France, Eng- 
land, and America. 
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knowledge, on Turgot, Saint-Just, and Mira- 
beau need not detain our attention."? Two good 
studies on Sieyés, one by Paul Bastid and one 
by Jean Bourdon, are both more concerned 
with the philosophy and influence of Sieyés than 
with his personal biography." It is of special in- 
terest that Bourdon gives more credit to Sieyés 
for the permanent legal reforms of the Consu- 
late and much less to Napoleon than do prior 
historians." Huntley Dupré, in his biography 
of Carnot, barely mentions Bouchotte and 
would disagree with Hérlaut on the respective 
roles of the two leaders." Since the active 
career of Carnot traversed most of the period 
from 1792 until the fall of Napoleon, this vol- 
ume provides a narrative of the Revolution, 
with the career of Carnot woven into the ac- 
count. The versatile and long-lived Talleyrand 
has always intrigued historians. The prolific 
Louis Madelin published a good interpretative 
biography in 1943, and a new edition of the 
classic by Lacour-Gayet came out in 1946." 
Whether the authors approve or disapprove of 
Talleyrand the man, all tend to credit him with 
successful service to the cause of France. If op- 
portunism was the secret of Talleyrand’s power 
during successive French regimes, the advocacy 
of moderation and efficient administration were 
the keys to the long career of Francois Barbé- 
Marbois. Should some of the documents used 
by E. Wilson Lyon for his biography of this long- 
lived Frenchman™’ still be preserved despite 
the invasion of Normandy during the second 


12C, J. Gicnoux, Turgot (Paris, 1945), and 
Saint-Just (Paris, 1947); and Antonina VALLENTIN, 
Mirabeau dans la Révolution (Paris, 1947), Vol. IT. 

13 Bastip, in Sieyés et sa pensée (Paris, 1939) and 
in an article ‘‘Sieyés et les philosophes,”’ Joc. cit., 
treats Sieyés’ whole life but is concerned with meta- 
physics and philosophy. Bourpon, in La constitution 
de l’an VIII (Rodez, 1941), a supplementary doc- 
toral thesis built around the role of Sieyés in the 
framing of the constitution of 1799, and to a less 
degree his La réforme judiciaire de l’an VIII (Rodez, 
1941), examines the entire constitutional and legal 
role of Sieyés. 

14 Lefebvre praises these volumes by Jean Bour- 
don and states that a revision of the legal history 
of the period will now be necessary (see his review, 
Annales, No. 102 [1946], pp. 176-81). This is high 
praise from the author of one of the best books on 
the era of Napoleon. 


"5 Lazard Carnot (Oxford, Ohio, 1940). 
"#6 Both volumes bear the simple title of Talley- 
rand and were published in Paris. 
"7 The man who sold Louisiana: the career of 
Francois Barbé-Marbois (Norman, Okla., 1942). 
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World War, let us hope that Lyon will pub- 
lish them. 

One biographical work that will be published 
soon has a particular interest because no com- 
parable work has appeared in French or Eng- 
lish—Pageant-master of the Republic: Jacques- 
Louis David and the French Revolution by David 
Dowd."* Although biographical material is in- 
cluded in this volume, its significance lies 
rather in the appraisal of art during the Revolu- 
tionary era and of David as a Revolutionary 
propagandist. One may read elsewhere of the 
Revolutionary fetes, painting, and sculpture, 
but Dowd combines description of the various 
forms of artistic propaganda with contemporary 
comments on the manifestations. We learn the 
reaction of various sectors of public opinion to 
the fete of the federation, the fete in honor of 
Voltaire, and others. The replacement of the 
pre-Revolutionary academy of arts by a new 
Revolutionary academy dominated by David 
himself illustrates the suppression of a privi- 
leged corps of the Old Regime and also the tri- 
umph of David’s neoclassicism over rococco art. 
Dowd claims that David’s art with its symbol- 
ism for liberty, equality, and fraternity drawn 
from antiquity was revolutionary. Thus, he 
refutes those art critics (unnamed by Dowd) 
who consider that the real revolution in art 
came with Romanticism after 1815."9 

An essential element of David’s art as propa- 
ganda was the role of the common people. Par- 
ticipation in the Revolutionary fetes by the or- 
dinary citizen was an important feature of all 
Revolutionary festivals planned by David.”° 
Art fostered a Revolutionary religion, secular 
but not anti-Christian in its ethical teaching. 
Two long quotations from the words of David 
express the patriotic duty of an artist to serve 
the state by using his talents to teach heroism, 


118 The writer read the text in proof. The book is 
being published by the University of Nebraska 
Press. The published volume will have over thirty 
pages of bibliography and numerous illustrations. 


119 Lionello VENTURI, famous Italian art critic, 
states that ‘‘Revolutionary art should not be con- 
fused with art during the Revolution” and desig- 
nates Romantic painting as revolutionary art 
(“L’art révolutionnaire,” loc. cit., p. 110). Also an 
article, “The art of the Revolution” by Charles 
STERLING (loc. cit., pp. 9-19), takes the same view 
as Venturi. Louis GILLET agrees with Dowd (loc. cit., 
pp. 326-36). 

120 Down gives several quotations from David’s 
own writing on the role of the common people in 
the cult of the Revolution (chap. iii). 


virtue, and the “bringing forth on earth the 
reign of liberty, equality and law.’ 

In the final chapter, entitled “Propaganda 
and the republic of virtue,”” Dowd sketches the 
characteristics common to the fetes designed by 
David, his plans for the beautification of Paris, 
his caricatures, and his portraits. Dowd con- 
siders David’s sketch of the “Oath of the Ten- 
nis Court” his outstanding contribution to Revo- 
lutionary art and to artistic propaganda. Henri 
Focillon, on the other hand, regards David’s 
“Marat” as most illustrative of the grandeur of 
the Revolution.’ The secret of the vogue of 
David’s art during the Revolution era is ex- 
pressed near the end of the final chapter: “In 
the hands of this artist, neoclassicism received 
an infusion of a vigorous content capable of 
moving the illiterate masses to revolutionary 
activity.” 

In the course of this volume, Dowd describes 
collaboration between David, the artist, and 
the Revolutionary theater. Attention might be 
called to an article by the present author on the 
Parisian theater during the Terror.”3 The con- 
clusion was reached that the stage was more 
moderate in tone than one might expect but 
that it, like art, became an instrument of Revo- 
lutionary propaganda and of popular education 
of the masses. Frederick B. Artz has com- 
pleted his study of technical education during 
the Revolution, but relatively little has ap- 
peared since 1939 on cultural development dur- 
ing the Revolutionary decade.'4 

In the foregoing survey the absence of official 
volumes published under the auspices of histori- 
cal commissions of the French government is 


‘a1 Chap. iv. 

12 “Tart et la Révolution,”’ Joc. cit., pp. 161-71. 
Down discusses the “Oath of the Tennis Court” 
chap. ii. 

3“The theater during a crisis: the Parisian 
theater during the Reign of. Terror,’ Journal of 
modern history, XVII (1945), 332-55. 


124 “Tenseignement technique en France pendant 
’époque révolutionnaire, 1789-1815,” Revue his- 
torique, CXCVI (1946), 257-86 and 385-407. 
PRENANT on science (Joc. cit.) and BELLIET on the 
fine arts (loc. cit.) give little more than could be 
gleaned in any general text on the Revolution. The 
article by FocrLion (loc. cit.) provides a brief survey 
of developments from the classical influences to the 
beginnings of Romanticism. GrLLet (loc. cit.) and 
RoBIQuET (loc. cit.) give some interesting side lights 
on arts and music. The little volume Le Romantisme 
francais, in the ‘Que sais-je?” series (Paris, 1947), 
by Philippe VAN TreGHEM, skips from Rousseau to 
the 1820's. 
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significant.5 Not until there is a stable govern- 
ment and economy in France will there be gov- 
ernment funds for publication of such works. 
Single articles on diverse phases of economic de- 
velopment at different periods and in different 
localities are too numerous to cite, but the ab- 
sence of the outstanding books that appeared 
in the thirties makes the study by C.-E. La- 
brousse and the work of Jean Bouchary the 
more noteworthy.’ The more significant vol- 
umes dealt with the Old Regime, the beginnings 
of the Revolution, and the Terror. The names 
of Lefebvre and Palmer recur constantly in any 
appraisal of recent work on the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Challenge to the meaning of the decade of 
the French Revolution naturally involves also 
a re-examination of the subsequent influence of 
the era. Aside from the need for a review of the 


88 Two volumes of papers delivered before an as- 
sembly of the Commission de recherche et de publi- 
cation des documents rélatifs 4 la vie économique de 
la Révolution francaise during their special sessions 
in celebration of the sesquicentennial, in 1939, were 
unavailable in this country. They were published 
officially by the commission, with the title, 4 ssem- 
blée générale de la commission centrale et des comités 
départementaux, at Besancon, in 1942 and 1945, re- 
spectively. Vol. I contains six papers on the French 
bourgeoisie, three on the seigniorial regime, and two 
on the workers. Vol. II contains five articles on 
prices, including one by Walter E. SHaapP on prices 
in Champagne, nine articles on subsistances,and eight 
under miscellaneous, including one by F. L. Nuss- 
BAUM on the mission of Talleyrand in London, 1792, 
and one by NussBAauM and Wilma J. PuGu jointly 
on finance and politics on the eve of the Revolution. 
An official catalogue of an exhibit at the Carnavalet, 
La Révolution francaise dans l'histoire, dans la littéra- 
ture, dans l'art, with a preface by Jean Zay, was 
published by the city of Paris in 1939. 


126 Nearly every issue of the Annales contains one 
article of significance for economic history, but the 
publication of this review was suspended during the 
nazi occupation. Note the number of volumes on 
economic matters cited in Hystop, ‘“‘Recent work on 
the French Revolution,” Joc. cit., pp. 490-503 and 
513-14. In the special periodicals published for the 
sesquicentennial there was a number of articles on 
economic subjects: an article on property by SAGNAC 
in Cahiers de la Révolution francaise; articles by JAN- 
NEAU, LEFEBVRE, DOLLEANS, REVILLE, and Dror in 
Europe; and essays by BRUHAT, FAJON, BOUTHON- 
NIER, and SOLOMON in Essays on the French Revolu- 
tion. See also n. 125 above. Vol. II of Henri SE£E’s 
Histoire économique de la France, les temps modernes 
(1789-1914) (Paris, 1942) is interpretation rather 
than the result of new research. 


Napoleonic era’? and the survey by Farmer, 
which centers attention on the Revolutionary 
heritage in France, numerous writers have dis- 
cussed the influence of the Revolution outside 
that country.'® Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury ideas derived from the Revolutionary era 
were influential at the same time that defense 
and opposition were acrimonious. To trace the 
influence of the French Revolution in the nine- 
teenth century would demand a whole volume 
in itself. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century 
the ideals of the French Revolution had become 
an integral part of the French national tradition 
and are embodied in democratic thinking wher- 
ever democracy has spread. The plural charac- 
ter of the Revolutionary era has made possible 
the derivation of opposing ideas from that pe- 
riod, but nazi or fascist emphasis upon the 
submission of the individual to the state is re- 
mote from the Revolutionary senstbilité and 
from the emergency dictatorship of the Terror, 
as is also communist disregard of personal lib- 
erty and security. In proportion as all sectors of 
French opinion recognize the role of Revolu- 
tionary ideals—the principles of 1789 inter- 
preted by Lefebvre and others—the hope of 
Nicolle that the history of the decade be studied 
“with objectivity, serenity,”’ may be achieved.'?9 

The celebration of the sesquicentennial in 
1939 and the war and postwar period have chal- 
lenged the meaning of the French Revolution. 
Its principles were not alone for Frenchmen but 
for all mankind. Historians have played a vital 
part in keeping alive these ideals and an opti- 
mism that mankind can attain them.'3° De- 
fenders of democracy the world over should 
ponder the meaning of “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” 


HuNTER COLLEGE 


127 See n. 114. The issue of dictatorship and war 
imposes new studies of the role of Napoleon. 

128 See FARMER and essays in Revue philoso phique 
by BarKER, Gufrovutt, Hyppo.ite, STERN, 
SCHRECKER, and FRIEDMANN; and in Europe by 
LEONHARD, LuppoL, KELLET, Marini, J. C., 
QUENEAU, and LEvIN. 

129 P. 6. 

130 See essays on prominent French historians in 
Bernadotte E. Scumitr (ed.), Some historians of 
modern Europe (Chicago, 1941): James L. GODFREY 
on Aulard, Frances Acomsp on Mathiez, Harold T. 
PARKER on Henri Sée. The appearance of the vol- 
umes of the “Que sais-je?’’ series is significant for 
the average Frenchman. 











Political reconstruction. By KARL LOEWENSTEIN. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 498. 
$4.00. 

This valuable contribution by Professor 
Loewenstein is handicapped by a misleading 
title, for its central concern is what he terms the 
“dogma of internal self-determination.” It is a 
frontal attack on the idea that states have a 
right to chose their form of government without 
regard to the views of others and maintains in- 
stead that “no nation... be permitted to 
choose a form of government which fails to con- 
form to political democracy” (p. 12). The reason 
for this assertion is basically the conviction, 
supported in several chapters, that only ‘‘de- 
mocracies” can be trusted to maintain the 
peace. 

The world is at present so earnestly in search 
of peace that any well-sustained argument 
linked to the proposition that it is vital, indeed 
crucial, to the attainment of lasting peace will 
be entitled to, and is likely to receive, careful 
attention. When, as in the present case, it is 
insisted that ‘‘unless’”’ we do something, peace 
will elude us, the proposition becomes the more 
challenging. Unhappily, Loewenstein confronts 
the man searching for peace with a trap which 
is only too familiar, for his definition of ‘‘politi- 
cal democracy” excludes the Soviet Union, 
which he frankly calls an ‘‘autocracy.” If, 
therefore, it is true that peace cannot be had 
except upon his condition, namely, the achieve- 
ment of “homogeneity” in the ‘‘form of govern- 
ment,” then the only road to peace is war. This 
seems to be the conclusion, for who would be 
prepared to believe that the present masters of 
the Soviet Union could be brought to abandon 
their scheme of government except by force of 
arms? Considered from this standpoint, “‘politi- 
cal reconstruction” turns out to be a plan for 
another world war to establish ‘‘democracy.” 

But what, precisely, is this democracy? 
Loewenstein furnishes us with a definition or, 
rather, with several of them. On page 12 he 
tells us that he understands by it the constitu- 
tional-democratic state, that is to say, ‘‘a po- 
litical organization in which the government is 
appointed by the people or their representa- 
tives, and at any time remains answerable to 


the people for the conduct of office.”’ On page 
86 this definition has become “‘a state in which 
the government’s exercise of political power 
rests on the continuous consent of, and control 
by, the governed, through elections and repre- 
sentative institutions.” Yet another definition 
is implied by what is said on pages tog and 
114-36. 

To suspect a difference behind these ‘‘defi- 
nitions” may seem like learned quibbling to the 
more practical minded, but they in fact hide 
very considerable divergencies of view. Loewen- 
stein’s ‘‘definitions” seem to lack sophistication 
(apart from their divergencies), and although 
the issue of ‘‘constitutionalism’’ appears here 
and there, his definitions fail to allow for the 
full importance of this issue. This is true because 
the ‘‘constitutional methods”’ of arriving at po- 
litical decisions through processes which are 
clearly and publicly fixed by law, including the 
participation of the public at large, are the crux 
of the matter. Words, such as ‘‘consent of the 
governed,” are too fluid to fix the issue. Later 
on, a whole part of the book is in fact devoted to 
the discussion of constitutional issues. Under 
“The choice of government” the author 
traverses much of the familiar ground of consti- 
tutional theory—but without relating his 
thought to the outstanding theoretical writing 
in this field in England and America. What is 
more, his “‘definitions”’ do not reflect it. Stalinist 
Russia claims that it enjoys a greater genuine 
consent of the governed than the United States, 
bamboozled as the American people are said to 
be by the propaganda of capitalist tycoons and 
their political minions. Loewenstein is, of course, 
aware of this, and he undertakes to eliminate 
such claims by a penetrating analysis of totali- 
tarian methods of election, plebiscite, and so 
forth. Still, his definition does not adequately 
reflect his analysis. 

The author’s antithesis between democracy 
and autocracy is really that between constitu- 
tional government and totalitarian dictatorship. 
He calls this sort of dictatorship “‘Caesaristic,” 
a term which is popular in Europe but is rather 
misleading since the peculiar methods of the 
modern totalitarians are not those that were 
employed by the Roman Caesars. At least to 
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this reviewer, it seems that the quintessence of 
the modern problem of government is obscured 
rather than illuminated by the use of terms 
which suggest that it is largely that of “‘democra- 
cy” versus “‘autocracy.’’ Ours is the age of the 
masses, of rational organization, and of large- 
scale technology; and two primary forms of gov- 
ernment have emerged, neither of which is as 
yet clearly predominant in the minds of men 
living under them: constitutional government 
and dictatorial, totalitarian government. There 
are many forms, and they merge into each other 
at various points. Whether they can be built 
into a world organization of lasting peace re- 
mains to be seen. 

But is not totalitarian dictatorship intrinsi- 
cally warlike? Loewenstein thinks it is, and he 
goes so far as to assert (p. 88) that “‘none”’ of the 
international wars in modern times ‘“‘was started 
by a state organized as a political democracy.” 
On the next page he recognizes, however, that 
the Mexican, the Spanish-American, and the 
Boer wars involved democracies as “‘belliger- 
ents” or “even aggressors.”” But he lightly dis- 
poses of this fly in his ointment by calling these 
wars “more or less marginal.” They may seem 
marginal to us, although they were scarcely 
that for the Mexicans or the Boers who fought 
and died in them. Yet, in spite of these short- 
comings in his argument, Loewenstein would 
have most of us agree that “a government with- 
out constitutional limitations and able to con- 
trol public opinion is more likely to resort to 
war than a government that has to convince its 
people of the necessity of war” (pp. go-91). 
One should note that (a) Loewenstein here 
stresses constitutional limitations and (6) such 
constitutional limitations are separate and 
apart from the other condition: the control of 
public opinion (e.g., as recent studies of the 
Spanish-American war have shown, the ma- 
nipulation of public opinion played a major 
part in its genesis). 

That Loewenstein really means constitution- 
al government and not democracy is further 
demonstrated by his belief that the people 
choosing their form of government may choose, 
among others, constitutional monarchy. In a 
separate part of the book, however, he labori- 
ously shows that they would be ill advised to do 
so. Besides totalitarian dictatorship, which he 
believes no people have yet chosen or ever will 
choose, he recognizes essentially four choices. 
These four are (a) the American type, (+) the 
Swiss type, (c) the French type, and (d) the 
British type of constitutionalism. He asserts 


that European peoples will not choose a or 6, 
that they ought not to choose c, and that d 
should be their “favorite horse.’’ He believes 
that consititutions providing for strong execu- 
tives will be the rule. So far, the constitituional 
conventions held in Italy, France, Germany, 
and Austria—not to speak of the Soviet-influ- 
enced group of states—have not behaved in 
accordance with this prediction. They have 
tended to continue in the French tradition, in 
spite of its obvious shortcomings. 

In his final part Loewenstein turns to the 
problems of Germany which are his real concern 
and the basis of his determination to have done 
with “internal self-determination.” He here re- 
veals himself as a moderate partisan of the 
Morgenthau plan modified to substitute the 
United Nations for the occupying powers. He 
concludes his volume with a quotation from 
Jefferson’s writings which also serves as the 
motto for the whole book: “I do not indeed 
wish to see any nation have a form of govern- 
ment forced upon them; but if it is to be done I 
would rejoice at its being a free one.”” Unfor- 
tunately, Loewenstein does not give a reference 
for this remark so that this reviewer is unable 
to check its context. But it is quite evident that 
the author does not share Jefferson’s aversion 
to forcing a form of government upon someone. 
This reviewer frankly doubts that the path of a 
sound American foreign policy lies in that direc- 
tion. He also questions whether it is any road to 
real lasting peace. 

Loeweinstein denounces all views differing 
from his own as “speculation,” “political 
Arabian nights,” the “no man’s land of the 
ought-to-be.” He seems needlessly sardonic 
about other views, no less tenable than his; he 
perhaps has an exaggerated sense of his own 
novelty and several times claims that an idea is 
“‘wholly ignored” (p. 317) or “‘wholly neglected” 
(p. 321) or found in only one writer before him 
(p. 432), when actually the matter is fairly 
familiar. This is even true of his basic argument 
in terms of constitutionalism and dictatorship, 
and, in this reviewer’s opinion, other statements 
of the problem are more penetrating. But this 
fact should not discourage the numerous stu- 
dents of these matters who will find themselves 
either expressly or by implication ridiculed or 
denounced, for there is solid food for thought 
and much suggestive learning to be gathered 
from this book. 

C. J. FRIEDRICH 


Harvard University 
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Erflaters van onze Beschaving: Nederlandse 
Gestalien uit ses Eeuwen. By JAN and ANNIE 
RomEIN. Vol. I, rge-16e Eeuw. Vol II, 
Zeventiende Eeuw. Vol. I11, Van de 17¢ tot de 
1g9e Eeuw. Vol. 1V, Negentiende Eeuw. Illus- 
trated. Amsterdam: N. V. Em. Querido’s 
Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 1946. Pp. 284+ 
321+ 2844344. 20 guilders. 

Elucidating the significant things of the past 
by means of biographical narrative has acquired 
great vogue. There can be no objection to this 
manner of historical writing; in fact, it may pro- 
vide a salutary remedy to the all too positivistic 
historical methodology which stresses political 
orms, economic institutions, social organs, 
artistic canons, and science at the expense of hu- 
man personality, omitting precisely some of the 
very things which form the warp and woof of 
history. An obvious difficulty in the biographical 
treatment of history presents itself, however; 
for while man creates his institutions and in 
turn is greatly influenced by them, his exact 
relation to such institutions can be stated only 
after an all-embracing study has been made 
after the manner of the Kulturhistoriker. Such 
study leads the historian into philosophical 
questions which in turn presuppose some kind 
of metaphysic and, as they deal with man and 
his labors, inevitably raise questions in theolo- 
gy. Undeterred by these problems, Jan Romein, 
professor of history in the University of Amster- 
dam, and Mrs. Annie Romein, who also is a 
historian, essay to mirror the history of the Low 
Countries, which at the present moment con- 
stitute the Kingdom of the Netherlands, by 
means of a series of well-chosen biographical 
sketches, thirty-six in all, extending from about 
1325 to 1934, date of the death of Architect 
Hendrik P. Berlage. The author’s design appar- 
ently was inspired by Conrad Busken Huet’s 
Het Land van Rembrandt (Haarlem, 1883-84), 
an early example of Kulturgeschichte, a remark- 
able work of history, which during the past two 
generations has been a must for every reading 
Nether!ander. 

This gallery of eminent Netherlanders pro- 
vided by Mr. and Mrs. Romein includes figures 
in the army and navy, the church, in statecraft, 
commerce and industry, science, mus:c, letters, 
philosophy, painting, and architecture. Some of 
them are well known to readers far and wide 
outside the Netherlands, as, for example, 
Erasmus, William of Orange, Oldenbarneveld, 
Vondel, Grotius, Rembrandt, De Witt, De 
Ruyter, Boerhaave, William I, Thorbecke, and 
Van Gogh. Others, like Philip of Leiden, Louis 


de Geer, Elizabeth Wolf-Bekker, Willem Bilder- 
dijk, Herman Schaepman, Franciscus Donders, 
Abraham Kuyper, and Henrik Berlage, unfor- 
tunately enjoy little fame beyond the borders 
of their country. This last list, which, to com- 
plete, the student should consult the work of the 
Romeins, probably is a most cogent reason for 
perusing these pages. Each literary portrait 
bears a brief subtitle, some quite apt, as, for 
example: ‘Willem van Oranje, De Bevrijder’’ 
(The deliverer), and ‘Willem de Eerste, Koning 
en Koopman”’ (King and merchant). In a selec- 
tion like the present work there must needs be 
exclusions, but we are sorry (o note that Mau- 
rice of Orange has been omitted. A!so, we would 
like a sketch of some significant theologian of 
the seventeenth century, for example, Gijsber- 
tus Voetius (d. 1676), whose teaching has been 
so influential among Netherlanders of the Re- 
formed faith. But, all in all, we are pleased with 
the selection. 

The reader’s first impression probably will 
be that the manner of sketching such complex 
characters is admirable. Modern personages are 
treated more successfully than the earlier. The 
political, social, and economic aspects of these 
biographies undoubtedly constitute the most 
effective parts of these pages. Those dealing 
with religion do not succeed so well. For ex- 
ample, in the treatment of Geert Groote of 
Deventer, founder of the devotio moderna—the 
spirituality which animated the life of the 
Brethren of the Common Life who were estab- 
lished after his death in 1384—the authors pre- 
sent some views drawn from anthropological 
sciences which are unjustified. The term “‘fetish- 
ist” is used without reference to its actual 
meaning. Churchmen, for reasons not necessary 
to name here, disapproved of Groote’s transla- 
tion of such popular books of devotion as the 
Seven Penitential Psalms. The disciplining of 
heretics is said to possess a ‘‘strong fetishist 
element” (I, 71). The authors seem to think 
people of the time regarded the Scriptures in 
Latin as a fetish. They appear to think that 
Groote’s practice of religion evinced a “‘fetishist 
character.” Also they state that Groote had a 
“‘medieval fetishist fear of touching holy things” 
(I, 65). 

Of the term “magic’’ the authors make a 
curious use when they state that the conserving 
elements of the church instilled a ‘magical re- 
spect for holy things not to be touched” (I, 71) 
and that Groote possessed such “magical re- 
spect” in the practice of his faith. To hold that 
“magical” elements are removed from the 
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Latin liturgy (ontluistering van de liturgie) when 
certain liturgical prayers are entrusted to the 
people in the vernacular (I, 75) is, of course, 
quite erroneous. Chief among these prayers are 
the Seven Penitential Psalms, which contain 
no magical element, nor does their being used 
in the Latin medium impart to them anything 
magical. Further, these prayers, although litur- 
gical, are by no means the most important part 
of the liturgy. 

Discussing the artistic products of the note- 
worthy painter Hieronymus Bosch, who died 
in 1516, the authors seem to think that the 
curious plant, animal, and human figures char- 
acteristic of his work have something to do with 
the ‘“‘magic-laden zoémorphs of old-German 
decorative art” (I, 90). Exactly how much reli- 
gious significance such curious motifs may 
possess as illustrating popular superstititons or 
telling us what beliefs teemed in Bosch’s mind 
will probably never be known. That there were 
superstitions and superstitious practices aplenty 
among our medieval forebears we all know. 
There were witchcraft, necromancy, and divina- 
tion then as in modern times. But that such 
superstitions are to be regarded simply as ex- 
amples of “a deeply rooted animism” (I, 87) 
against which the church struggled valiantly is 
not true. In these pages we have an attempt to 
describe medieval religious life by using the now 
happily outworn methodology of Frazerian an- 
thropology. The kind of anthropological wisdom 
we find in Sir James Frazer’s Golden bough and 
Solomon Reinach’s Orpheus is utterly unreli- 
able. Historians following their teaching succeed 
only in multiplying confusion. Animism and 
fetishism must be carefully defined and distin- 
guished. They indeed are curious attitudes 
about nature and its properties which do not as 
a rule apply to medieval notions. Magic likewise 
needs to be understood thoroughly before the 
term is applied to acts of our medieval an- 
cestors. 

Philip de Marnix de St. Aldegonde, who died 
in 1598, is described as an “‘intellectual’’ in the 
political life of the Reformation. Certainly he 
was a propagandist for the Calvinist cause. The 
Reformation indeed was a complex phenomenon 
—political, social, economic, intellectual, as well 
as religious—dividing the people of many com- 
munities. The authors compare these divisions 
with the present-day antagonisms of ‘“‘fascism”’ 
and “democracy.” They hold that Catholicism 
served as a brake, checking change, like ‘“‘fas- 
cism” in the present day, while ‘progressive 


democracy finds its parallel in the Protestant- 
ism”’ of that time. According to them the ‘‘the- 
ologians”’ of the Reformation played the role 
held in latter days by “intellectuals” (1, 175). 
We are perplexed, for it is our impression that 
there were good enough theologians not only 
among the “progressively democratic” followers 
of Luther and Calvin but even in the “fascist” 
Catholic fold. But this idea, we must confess, 
has its possibilities. Lutheranism no doubt il- 
lustrates such forward-striving democracy. 
Would the Anglicanism of Henry VIII serve the 
same role? Dogmatically, of course, it was 
Catholic in all but the papal headship. In other 
respects it accentuated the royal absolutism. 
We presume it should be regarded as democratic 
because it made possible further departure from 
the traditional faith under Edward VI. Un- 
doubtedly the religious labors of Mary Tudor 
were reactionary. Elizabeth, who established 
the Anglican faith, must be regarded as having 
established a democratic regime in state reli- 
gion. Calvinism no doubt also is democratic, at 
least in Geneva, France, the Low Countries, and 
Scotland, where it was opposed to the “‘braking”’ 
or “fascist”? force of Catholicism. In England 
this democratic Calvinism (Puritanism) was op- 
posed to the democractic Anglicanism of Eliza- 
beth. It must have been both democratic and 
antidemocratic. Where are we to place the 
Anabaptists, so violently opposed by all? They 
wanted greater changes than Anglicans, Luther- 
ans, or Calvinists. So they cannot have been 
fascist. We might be tempted to call them demo- 
cratic, but upon reflection it seems best to 
classify them as Trokskyites. This, without 
doubt, was the reason John of Leiden was 
purged in that ill-fated attempt to set up an 
earthly Zion to which the democratic Protestant 
and fascist Catholic forces of Germany were so 
bitter]y opposed. 

To the career of Johan van Oldenbarneveld 
the authors also devote their attention. As in the 
other sketches the delineation is clear and the 
statement of facts reliable. In a curious aside we 
are informed, in connection with Oldenbarne- 
veld’s eagerness for personal gain, that the con- 
ception of sin “‘in spite of all theological pre- 
occupations is usually related to the loss or 
wastage of money.” Next we are confronted 
with the question: “Is it not therefore logical 
to think of saving money and the acquisition of 
wealth as associated with grace?” (I, 211). This 
astounding bit of moral theology puzzles us. 
In the penitential labors of the church there 
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were seven capital sins: pride, avarice, lust, 
anger, gluttony, envy, and sloth. Avarice, envy, 
and anger might readilv result in gain and, we 
might legitimately infer, therefore should be 
considered the products of ‘‘grace”’! 

In the preface the authors declare it to be 
their conviction that ‘‘Marxist historical writ- 
ing, contrary to what is usually supposed, can, 
as well as any other form of historical writing, 
render full justice to the dramatis personae 
playing their part on the world’s stage.” The 
authors believe such Marxist theory possibly 
may accomplish this object even better because 
“great men, as indeed all other human beings, 
do not merely constitute isolated phenomena, 
but on the contrary form parts of an organic 
whole.” This is not the place to question the 
authors’ proposition, which in the reviewer’s 
mind is insupportable. Fortunately, their 
Marxist presuppositions are not too much in 
evidence. Their presentation of characters, es- 
pecially in their social, economic, and political 
contexts is instructive; the style of their work is 
entertaining. A brief but useful bibliography is 
appended, and the illustrations are especially 
well chosen. 

Henry S. Lucas 
University of Washington 


The progress of the Jesuits, 1556-79. By JAMES 
Broprick, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1947. Pp. 337. $3.50. 


In this book Father Brodrick reveals clearly 
the aim and scope of his multivolume study of 
the Society of Jesus. His distinguished first 
volume, The origin of the Jesuits (New York, 
1940) told, perforce, the intimate, domestic 
story of the founder and his first companions. 
The origin of the Jesuits was in the mind and 
heart of Ignatius Loyola. But during the half- 
century after the death of St. Ignatius, and par- 
ticularly in the second and third generalates— 
those of Laynez and St. Francis Borgia, during 
which the society became the militant spear- 
head of the Counter Reformation—the progress 
of the Jesuits was increasingly and critically in- 
volved with the religious and civil politics of the 
whole of western Europe. By breaking off his 
narrative just before the mission of Campion 
and Parsons to England toward the end of the 
generalate of Mercurian, Brodrick implicitly 
recognizes the importance of that involvement, 
but his pages have already made it clear that 
he is not primarily concerned with it. He is 


writing not so much about the impact of the 
Jesuits on Europe as about the internal develop- 
ment of the society within the church. There is, 
for instance, an entire chapter, the longest in the 
book, devoted to a portrait of Diego Laynez, 
vicar-general from 1558 to 1565, besides much 
extended reference to him elsewhere. That is not 
too much for the shrewd statesman who has | 
been called ‘‘the second founder.” But Laynez’s 
skilful sabotage of the Colloquy of Poissy gets 
only a couple of pages of this space, and the 
whole of his labors at the last session of Trent 
less than ten. The rest is for the vicar-general’s 
relations with the popes and with his own sub- 
ordinates and his epistolary style, his admirable 
character, and his uncertain health. Similarly, 
in the chapter ‘‘The travail of France,” the 
travail referred to would appear to be not the 
bloody agony of the religious wars but the diffi- 
culties of the Jesuit college with the Sorbonne 
and the Gallican bishops. In a word this is a 
family history, intended for the edification of 
members of the family. 

As a family history, it is excellent. Brodrick, 
although he has had access to the manuscript 
sources, seems to have drawn no fresh material 
of importance from them, but he has obviously 
conned the thousands of letters of the period 
printed in Monumenta historica Societatis Jesu 
and elsewhere with loving care, culling from 
them genial and picturesque anecdotes and hu- 
man and touching phrases to warm and illumi- 
nate his pages. The reader who thinks of this 
book as family history will know how to excuse 
the partisanship which assumes that all criti- 
cism of the Jesuit arises either from heretical 
malice or invincible ignorance and that all op- 
position to their projects was either wicked or 
ill-informed. And as family history, one can find 
little fault with the proportions which allow 
room for so many vivid, memorable vignettes of 
these early fathers, their crotchets and quarrels, 
their trials and sufferings and their heroic dis- 
ciplined devotion. 

In these sketches Brodrick’s enthusiasm for 
his subject and his eloquent, emphatic prose 
with its faint flavor of what the Baroque age 
called ‘‘the Jesuit style” serve him well. Else- 
where these qualities sometimes betray him. To 
speak, for instance, of Philip II as being, in 
1557, ‘‘the only genuinely Catholic monarch re- 
maining in the world” (p. 14) is, if we take the 
words in their normal sense, a little hard on the 
orthodox zeal of Henry [I of France and of 
Mary I of England. Most scrupulous historians 
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would not be satisfied to dismiss Marguerite de 
Valois, the sister of Francis I, as ‘‘unbalanced”’ 
(p. 36) or the Collége de France as “‘ungodly”’ 
(p. 35) or to account for the outbreak of the re- 
ligious wars in France simply by exclaiming, 
‘Alas, Condé preferred to settle controversies 
by the sword!” (p. 98). There was also a duke of 
Guise who had no aversion to the sword and an 
episode in a barn at Vassy to which Brodrick 
merely alludes so ambiguously that one cannot 
tell who massacred whom. 

Of course, no one would look in a Jesuit 
domestic history for an objective account of the 
Reformation. But even about the family history 
Brodrick is sometimes a little incautious. He 
goes out of his way to describe Etienne Pasquier 
as the inventor ‘‘of the secret disguised Jesuit 
who was to prove such a godsend to the 
novelists” (p. 64) and to be heavily ironical 
about people, including Thomas Mann, who 
pretended to believe in the existence of ‘‘such 
wildfowl.”’ Later, however, he narrates in some 
detail the fascinating adventures of Nicolas 
Floris of Gouda, a secret Jesuit of great re- 
sourcefulness and multiple disguises who was in 
Scotland in 1561-62 (pp. 185-200); and if, as 
one hopes, he continues this history, Brodrick 
will scarcely be able to avoid mentioning several 
other such “‘wildfowl.”’ (Of course, he may mean 
that it was not only to novelists that Pasquier’s 
invention was a godsend.) Sometimes, also, 
Brodrick seems to forget that persons outside 
the family circle are listening. One can under- 
stand how an admiring chronicler of Laynez’s 
activities might come, at last, almost to share 
Laynez’s view that declared authority, backed, 
at need, by thumbscrews and the stake is, after 
all, the shortest way with dissenters. But it 
might be wiser not to erect a personal enthusi- 
asm into a dogma about history (cf. pp. 56-57) 
and more discreet to avoid giving outsiders the 
impression that, in the twentieth century, 
Jesuits approve of religious toleration only as 
long as the Catholics are the weaker party. 


GARRETT MATTINGLY 
Columbia University 


The Great Elector. By FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
Pp. 442. $5.00. 

A good book in English on the real founder 
of the Brandenburg-Prussian state has long 
been overdue. There has been almost nothing 
except Tuttle’s dull and wrong-headed volume, 


A. W. Ward’s chapters in the Cambridge modern 
history, and the present reviewer’s little “Berk- 
shire series” volume (Rise of Brandenburg- 
Prussia [New York, 1937]). Professor Schevill 
fills the gap excellently for the general reader. 
His volume is well balanced, very readable, 
reliable, and generally accurate (except for mis- 
dating the Treaty of Verdun and the establish- 
ment of the Brandenburg Kammergericht). 

Schevill, writing for the general reader and 
not for the historical specialist, mostly eschews 
footnotes, though it is evident that he has 
worked carefully in the original sources. His 
book embodies his belief that history is an art 
depending on imagination as well as on scholar- 
ship. As a mellow and philosophic scholar he 
has a graceful if somewhat exuberant style. His 
story is well knit together by cross-references, 
by indication of subjects to be treated in later 
chapters, and by brief recapitulations. The 
reader may possibly feel that he is being ‘‘talked 
down to’’—that he is listening to the radio an- 
nouncer at the children’s hour saying, ‘Our 
story begins....Let us all remember... 
etc.”’ But if Schevill can capture popular inter- 
est, as we hope he can, he is entitled to his own 
way of doing it. 

This is more than just a biography of the 
Great Elector. In order to place him in his his- 
torical setting, there are three brief introductory 
chapters on the Holy Roman Empire, the early 
history of Brandenburg, and the seventeenth- 
century phase of civilization. And there is a 
good deal about the affairs of Poland, Sweden, 
France, and the Netherlands, and Austria, with 
which the Great Elector was more or less in- 
volved in war and diplomacy. 

On the other hand, there is relatively less 
than might be wished on the institutional and 
economic side of the Great Elector’s work. This 
is what made his reign of such importance to 
his own and later generations. One would like 
to know more, for instance, of how the elector 
began to transform the hostile Junkers into 
loyal agents of the absolutist state; how the 
postal system foreshadowed the later German 
railway network and the Oder-Spree canal, the 
elaborate modern water-transportation system; 
how thelucrative salt monopoly, which lasted un- 
til 1867, was developed; and how the privy coun- 
cil proliferated into many functional administra- 
tive boards. The Landrat, who originated under 
the Great Elector and became one of the most 
important and enduring of rural officials, is 
hardly mentioned. Several of the elector’s 
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experiments in taxation are passed over in si- 
lence, and the financial importance of the 
postal revenues and foreign subsidies is not 
adequately indicated. A few more statistics 
on finances would have given a better idea of 
Frederick William’s practical shrewdness and 
remarkable success. His many-sided, tolerant, 
deeply religious, and human personality is 
well portrayed. There are three helpful maps, 
several excellent illustrations contemporary 
with the period, and an adequate index. 


SIDNEY B. Fay 
Harvard University 


War and prices in Spain, 1651-1800. By EARL 
J. HaAmitton, professor of economics in 
Northwestern University. (‘Harvard eco- 
nomic studies,’”’ Vol. LXX XI.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 295. $5.00. 


With this volume Professor Earl J. Hamilton, 
now of the University of Chicago, has completed 
his trilogy on the history of Spanish prices from 
1351 to 1800." His total effort ranks high on the 
list of all price histories. It not only provide as 
methodological approach to the study of prices 
but also supplies data which, I venture to pre- 
dict, will become a part of every economic his- 
torian’s store of knowledge. To the general his- 
torian of Spanish affairs, it offers a new founda- 
tion for an understanding of Spain’s fortunes 
and misfortunes from the Black Death to the 
Napoleonic wars. 

The organization of the present volume is 
similar to that of its predecessors. It opens with 
an account of Spanish money—of royal policies, 
of numismatic changes, and of the supply of 
money. It continues with a lengthy section on 
prices and price control and with a chapter on 
wages. It concludes with a statement regarding 
general findings and what they mean in relation 
to the economic and political history of the 
country. 

During the period from 1650 to 1700 Spain’s 
monetary history was characterized by tinker- 
ing with the coinage—with endless and, in most 
cases, senseless inflationary or deflationary 
measures. Under the first Bourbons, that is, 


«The preceding studies were Money, prices, and 
wages in Valencia, Aragon, and Navarre, 1351-1500 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936) and American treasure 
and the price revolution in Spain, 1501-1650 (Jour- 
nal, VII [1935], 321-23. 
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from 1701 to 1750, a successful attempt was 
made to bring some order out of monetary chaos 
and to provide Spain with a reasonably stable 
medium of exchange. Then, during the second 
half of the eighteenth century, an influx of gold 
and silver, followed by the issue of paper cur- 
rency during the war with England (1779-83) 
and the wars of the French Revolution, provid- 
ed the basis for an inflationary price movement. 

For his price and wage data, Hamilton has 
relied primarily upon the records of hospitals 
(which he considers the best), monasteries, col- 
leges, and the Royal Palace, for he found that 
such institutions had the longest and most con- 
tinuous account-books and pursued relatively 
standard practices in purchasing goods and em- 
ploying labor. His richest sources were located 
in New Castile, perhaps the most important 
province, but he has material from all major re- 
gions except Catalonia. The data which he col- 
lected are given in money of account—in the 
money with which business was actually trans- 
acted—rather than in some more or less ficti- 
tious silver or gold equivalent. In order to show 
trends in prices and wages, the author has em- 
ployed a simple arithmetic index—an un- 
weighted average of price relatives.’ 

By these methods prices were found to have 
fluctuated widely in the period of monetary 
chaos (1651-1700). The greatest price rise in 
any two years of Spanish history took place in 
1663-64, and the greatest price decline occurred 
in 1680-82. For a while after 1682 prices were 
steady, but they inched upward during the War 
of Spanish Succession, when for the first time 
since the Black Death a scarcity of goods re- 
sulted from military operations. Following the 
war, prices fell, as bullion exports reduced the 
money supply. They rose because of short crops 
after 1732, went down during the War of Austri- 
an Succession (1740-48), began to rise in 1750, 
as bullion stored up in the New World finally 
reached Spain, fell again during the Seven 
Years’ War, and rose steadily after 1763. Dur- 
ing the French Revolutionary wars Spain put 
the printing presses to work with a vengeance, 
thus helping to bring Spanish prices to their 
highest peak in the period under survey. 


2This procedure was followed in the interests 
of simplicity. A trial geometric index was made, 
but it proved of such slight superiority to the arith- 
metic one that it was abandoned. Attempts were 
also made to construct a weighted index, but here 
again the advantages to be gained seemed slight 
(pp. 110-13). 
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Hamilton points out that he found little cor- 
relation between an increase in prices and wars, 
nor should he have expected to, for wars, like 
revolutions, are of many varieties and accord- 
ingly have many different consequences. Nor 
did he find that the Spanish form of price con- 
trol, of fixing maximum prices for basic neces- 
sities, especially grain and bread, was effective. 
The maxima were changed frequently in the di- 
rection of the market price and were finally 
abolished in 1765. Hamilton believes that much 
of the economic decline of Spain in the second 
half of the seventeenth century can be attribut- 
ed to monetary policies that not only dis- 
couraged businessmen but literally drove them 
to extinction. He stresses particularly the fact 
that in this period the index of wages (1571- 
80 = 100) stood above the index for prices 
(same base), thus making it difficult for busi- 
nessmen to realize a profit. 

Since money wages constituted about two- 
thirds of the cost of most commodities, the in- 
crease of commodity prices of 100 per cent in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, while 
wages were going up only 20 per cent, made pos- 
sible the realization of handsome rewards. This 
profit inflation of the years 1751-1800 was re- 
sponsible in large measure for Spanish economic 
recovery. But by the time recovery had set in, 
Spain had lost the position of primacy which it 
had held under Charles V and did not have the 
natural resources, technological knowledge, 
trained labor, or capital to keep pace with 
states like England, which were to benefit so 
largely from the mechanization of industry. 

For the benefit of those who may make de- 
tailed use of this book, certain errata should be 
noted. On page 54, line 2, “‘seventeenth” should 
read “eighteenth”; on page 223, line 6 should 
read, “during the second half of the eighteenth 
century wages lagged behind prices at London’”’; 
and on pages 241, 243, 247, 249, 251, 253, and 
255 price quotations are not set in line with 
specific commodities. 

SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 
Columbia Universily 


The aftermath of the Napoleonic wars: the Concert 
of Europe—an experiment. By H. G. SCHENK, 
D.Phil., M.A. (Oxon.). (“International li- 
brary of sociology and social reconstruction,” 
ed. KARL MANNHEIM.) London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1947. Pp. 228. 
16s. 


This is a learned, valuable, and yet disap- 
pointing book. The author considers the prob- 
lem of how ‘‘a general system of public law” 
(p. 30) might have been established in Europe 
in the years following the downfall of Napoleon. 
Here he is traversing the familiar ground so 
elaborately studied by Sir Charles Webster and 
the late Professor Temperley. His thesis, which 
is nowhere clearly formulated, seems to assume 
that the origins of the European Concert are to 
be found in the ideological background out of 
which came Tzar Alexander I’s Treaty of Holy 
Alliance. While the account of the derivation of 
this treaty can be described as one of the best in 
print, it is curious that the author proceeds from 
this to a discussion of the European Concert 
with only the most casual reference to the 
Quadruple Alliance of November 20, 1815, 
Article VI of which provided for the periodic 
reunions on which the workings of the Concert 
depended. Dr. Schenk evidently attaches much 
greater importance to the grandiloquent instruc- 
tions which Novosiltsev took with him from 
St. Petersburg to London in 1804 than to the 
brilliant reply which was drafted by Pitt and 
which formed the basis for Castlereagh’s policy 
in 1814 and 181s. 

It is the author’s thesis that the great powers 
accepted the Concert largely because of their 
fear of revolution. Britain went along with the 
system until Canning, concerned over Russia’s 
ambitions in Asia and the Near East and eager 
to secure trade advantages in South America, 
determined to play a lone hand. The tzar’s ef- 
forts to introduce a new religious spirit having 
failed, “Europe relapsed into that trend of 
secularization which has characterized her his- 
tory at least since 1660” (p. 220). 

The author presents much material drawn 
from a wide variety of sources to illustrate the 
ideological currents, social conflicts, and politi- 
cal and economic problems of the age. This fre- 
quently illuminating material is a valuable 
supplement to the kind of diplomatic history 
which concerns itself largely with exchanges be- 
tween foreign offices and which views interna- 
tional relations as a sort of shrewd game played 
by a highly select group of virtuosos. There are 
excellent analyses of the various revolutionary 
movements of 1820, showing clearly that the 
word “‘liberal” is far from adequate to describe 
them. In thus selecting his evidence, however, 
the author exposes himself to the criticism of 
slighting the diplomatic aspect which, however 
much in need of supplement, can hardly be 
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ignored, The Concert of Europe found expres- 
sion in a series of conferences, and if these are 
neglected, the account is bound to suffer. The 
divergence, for example, between Castlereagh 
and his foreign colleagues at the time of the 
Troppau protocol in November 1820 is not dis- 
cussed, and thus the reader misses an important 
turning-point. 

Certain details may be noted. The title of 
Artz’s book (p. 3, n. 8) is wrongly given. An un- 
fortunate slip (p. 51) by which prices are incor- 
rectly given in shillings and pence instead of in 
pennies and decimal fractions thereof makes a 
fantastic exaggeration of English bread prices 
between 1816 and 1818. The author accepts un- 
hesitatingly the conclusion in E, H. Tatum’s 
The United States and Europe 1815-23 (Berke- 
ley, 1936) that ‘“‘the Monroe Doctrine . . . was 
intended to warn off England rather than 
France of Russia” (p. 190) without taking into 
account the very critical reception given to this 
monograph by reviewers (see Journal, IX 
[1937], 235-36). Despite the assertion that ‘‘in 
1821 Castlereagh seems to have been prepared 
to intervene in Portugal’ (p. 193), the con- 
trary view of Sir Charles Webster would seem 
to stand. The index to a book so much concerned 
with ideas would have been much more helpful 
if not limited to proper names. 

In the reviewer’s opinion this volume would 
have been greatly strengthened if the author 
had used more of the conventional diplomatic 
material. Failing to do this, he can give only a 
shadowy picture of the Concert; and his final 
judgment as to the reasons for its failure lacks 
the breadth and insight of C. K. Webster’s 
Foreign policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822 (Lon- 
don, 1925). The book is well worth reading for 
the diverse background material which it pro- 
vides, but it falls short of being a complete 
synthesis or critique of an important period in 
European history. 

E. J. KNAPTON 

Wheaton College 
Norton, Massachusetts 


Histoire du peuple anglais au X1X* siécle. Vol. 
IV, Le milieu du siécle (1841-1852). By 
Evie Ha.évy, professor of the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques. Paris: Librairie Ha- 
chette, 1946. Pp. 398. Fr. 500. 

The segment of nineteenth-century English 
history covered here gave Halévy exceptional 
opportunity to utilize his rare talent: his tireless 
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search for shades of opinion, as well as facts and 
figures; his striking insight and power of clear 
analysis; his ability to fuse his detailed findings 
into a story of large happenings and to make 
that story one of continuous interest. A few sec- 
tions of the work had not been written, others 
not fully completed, when he died; but such 
notes as he had made for them have as far as 
possible been abstracted by his widow and his 
fellow-worker, Paul Vaucher. Our debt to them 
is very great. 

It was an ideal period for Halévy, whose 
handling of Britain’s domestic history has al- 
ways made praise seem just a shade impertinent, 
for Peel, the dominating public figure of those 
years, was a statesman after the historian’s own 
heart—a man who, for ali his political oppor- 
tunism and his trequent slowness to realize the 
necessity for change, took a cool and long-range 
point of view on economic, social, and financial 
questions. Halévy, brilliantly analyzing the 
statesman’s speeches and budgets, shows the 
thread of continuity which had run through 
Tory-Conservative policies on such questions 
for thirty years and brings it into sharp con- 
trast with the programs of the radicals. 

This is again a period most suitable for 
Halévy because of its peculiar complexity. Over 
against, yet linked with, the political drama be- 
ing played out at Westminster among protec- 
tionists, Peelites, Whigs, radicals of one or an- 
other kind, and of course the Irish were the 
great popular movements, operating as what 
we now call pressure groups. Chartists, men of 
the anti-Corn Law League, and successive as- 
sociations of Irishmen, were engaged in great 
and rather bewildering activity, now advancing 
shoulder to shoulder, now converging, now 
diverging into sheer hostility. All sought con- 
stantly to draw strength from the less organized 
movements of the overworked and underprivi- 
leged and sometimes from this church or that. 

Perhaps no one save Halévy could have 
charted the affiliations and the overlapping 
courses both of parties and of pressure groups 
with such appreciation of the significant and 
with such clarity. His treatment of the parties 
and their leaders is provocative because he so 
obviously had his favorites. He found Peel and 
Peel’s supporters seldom capable of error and 
Cobden, once reconciled with Peel, almost equal 
in virtue. On the other hand, he seems to have 
had very different feelings toward the Whig 
aristocrats, in whom most historians have found 
marked elements of liberalism surviving from 
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Fox’s day and strongly reinforced since then. 
Such credit as he gave them for their reform 
measures (apart from those designed to help 
Ireland) seems grudging. The best that a fine 
historian could say of Peel, conceding his ‘‘im- 
pitoyable autorité” (p. 161), is set down here. 
So is the worst that he could say about Russell. 

And as for Palmerston: ‘‘La France était une 
voisine incommode ... toujours irritante. Pour 
consacrer Trafalgar il avait fallu dix ans de 
guerre, et Waterloo. Tout récemment, pour lui 
rappeler qu’un Trafalgar était toujours possible, 
on lui avait infligé un Waterloo diplomatique”’ 
(p. 47). 

Great as was Halévy’s admiration for Eng- 
land and its institutions, he could write in this 
spirit of the diplomatic crisis of 1840 and of 
Anglo-French relations during the following 
twelve years. And, since his admiration for 
Peel was quite naturally extended to Aberdeen, 
he found Palmerston almost wholly detestable. 
That “the devil’s son” had any genuine interest 
in the extension of liberal government on the 
continent or in crushing the slave trade one 
would never gather from this volume. He is 
blamed for whatever difficulties arose in the 
Asiatic theater between Peel’s and Guizot’s 
governments (p. 41), although the Tahiti dis- 
pute, which alone was really dangerous, did not 
develop until 1842. And one might suppose from 
Halévy’s account that, after Palmerston’s re- 
turn to office in 1846, his desire to checkmate 
France and revenge himself on Guizot for the 
Spanish marriages furnished the dominant 
motivation for nearly everything he did. Halévy 
never wrote anything that does not deserve 
study; and opinions concerning the motives of 
bygone statesmen are always matters of ques- 
tion. But it is possible to feel that in treating 
Britain’s foreign relations this great historian 
fell short when measured by his own exacting 
scales. 

“Etudier la structure sociale d’un pays, c’est 
d’abord étudier la structure religieuse”’ (p. 321). 
No wonder Halévy, who had planned to con- 
clude his work with a “‘tableau’’ of England in 
1852, first wrote (and nearly finished) what was 
to have been the last of three sections, a section 
dealing with religion. Inevitably, he reached 
back into preceding years. In his treatment of 
the Church of England his peculiar talents are 
again conspicuous. Difficult as it is for one who 
has not lived in or close to that church to treat 
its history at any stage, the task of describing 
conditions and developments in the fifth decade 
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of the nineteenth century might well baffle any 
foreign scholar. Fighting a rear-guard action 
against increasing assertions of ultimate au- 
thority on the part of civil courts and parlia- 
ment; divided and subdivided within itself by 
the conflicting beliefs and practices of various 
sections of “highs,” “lows,” and “broads”; 
largely dependent for the quality of its leader- 
ship on the vicissitudes of party politics and for 
the size of its income on the price of grain, the 
Establishment of a century ago presents a 
pretty problem for an analyst. Halévy, forced 
to offer an admittedly simplified picture, has 
admirably met the test, despite the fact that his 
unconcealed partisanship seems in some places 
to have carried him too far. One wonders wheth- 
er in a final revision he would so flatly have 
charged the later Tractarians with substituting 
aesthetics for theology, thus becoming “‘ritua- 
listes ... moins sérieux, plus puérils,”’ than the 
early leaders (pp. 335 and 337). But he would 
almost certainly have stuck to the contention 
that the religious “‘libéralisme”’ of the ‘‘broads”’ 
“répondait au sentiment profond de la partie 
éclairée de l’Eglise”’ (p. 344). 

“L’histoire du progrés du catholicisme ro- 
main en Angleterre ne peut étre considérée 
comme faisant partie intégrante de l’histoire 
d’Angleterre” (p. 357). The belief expressed in 
this dictum may in part explain why Halévy, 
although treating the subject at some length, 
apparently neglected nearly all the recent books 
which deal with it. But it does not explain such 
curious assertions as that Manning’s conversion 
was a mere matter of ambition (dogma being for 
him no more than a “‘consigne”’) and that many 
who followed him merely lacked the ‘‘courage” 
to stick to the Establishment (pp. 352 and 353). 
The editors apparently failed to note the serious 
error on page 354 concerning the date of the 
re-establishment of monastic houses in England. 

When it comes to the Dissenters, Halévy is 
fully Halévy again—deeply instructed, keen, 
generally sympathetic, and highly enlightening. 
It is not so much that he gives an excellent 
bird’s-eye view of the dissensions among the 
Methodists, the influence of Schleiermacher and 
David Strauss upon the Unitarians, the decline 
of formalism and the increase of political par- 
ticipation among the Quakers, and the growth 
of intellectualism among the Nonconformists in 
general. He makes greater contributions in 
showing how the social and financial advantages 
of the Anglican clergy limited the expansion of 
Dissent; what a surprisingly large proportion of 
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the people were unaffected by Christianity in 
any form; and, most notably, that Noncon- 
formity was so selfishly middle class as to create 
a fateful gap between the wage-earners and 
those who might best have ministered to their 
social needs. He concludes that it not only 
helped to paralyze the Chartist movement but 
too often showed callous indifference toward 
legislation in behalf of the workers in the fac- 
tories and mines. He finds that aristocrats such 
as Lord Ashley and the leaders of Young Eng- 
land were far superior in social sense. So, too, 
were the secularists. 

Halévy’s ‘“‘conclusion”’ on the interaction of 
religion, natural science, morals, and politics 
does not permit of brief analysis; but perhaps 
its general substance may be guessed at from a 
sentence found in an earlier section: ‘‘Tel était 
le caractére de l’Eglise anglicane, tel était le 
caractére de l’Angleterre elle-meme”’ (p. 328). 

One might point out a number of misprints 
and misspellings (e.g., pp. 77, 149, 160, and 
165 n.), even citations which have not been 
checked (e.g., pp. 205 and 206). One might be- 
moan the tendency of many a French scholar 
to dispense with an index. But why give space 
to such unessentials in dealing with so engross- 
ing and indispensable a volume? Glancing back 
at two or three of many sections, say those on 
the elections and the economic crisis of 1847, one 
can think of nothing but the eminence of 
Halévy. 

HERBERT C. F. BELL 
Wesleyan University 


England in the eighteen-eighties: toward a social 
basis for freedom. By HELEN MERRELL Lynp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 
508. $4.50. 

No peacetime decade in English history more 
deserves the kind of analytical and philosophical 
treatment that Mrs. Lynd here gives to the 
1880’s. It has been well recognized that these 
years possess the rare interest that transitional 
periods always do, and such phrases as ‘“‘the 
ferment of the eighties” have sought to indicate 
the perturbations of the time. Nowhere else, 
however, has the decade been isolated for ex- 
amination as in this work. 

The passage from old conditions and ideas to 
new ones is usually gradual. Changing trends 
are for a long time discernible only to the per- 
ceptive few; straws in the wind remain just 
vagrant straws to the rest of a society. Then, 


with what strikes them as unheralded sudden- 
ness, people find the old moorings loosening and 
new ways obtruding for their reluctant voyag- 
ing. Readjustment, or an attempt toward it, 
was imperative in every aspect of English life in 
the years following the Congress of Berlin. In 
politics the weakening of the great Liberal party 
after the split of 1886 compelled it to look for 
new sources of strength, not in the aristocracy 
or the rich, but in the masses. This need forced 
upon the Liberals a reluctant consideration of 
what the masses wanted and an advance in a 
radical direction. The Conservative party, in 
order to attract the Chamberlain Liberals, had 
to tolerate a certain amount of radicalism in its 
program, mainly concerned with imperial and 
foreign affairs. 

In economic life the outstanding fact was the 
end of Britain’s long unchallenged supremacy 
through the sharpening of world competition. 
Dissatisfaction with the old social and economic 
order, which stirred among all sections of labor, 
was produced in part by the insecurity resulting 
from the change in Britain’s relative place in the 
economic world and in part by the better educa- 
tion of the workingmen after the act of 1870, 
which opened up to them a wide range of critical 
economic studies such as the work of Henry 
George and of utopian visions like that of Ed- 
ward Bellamy. The result of these influences was 
the rooting of modern socialism in their minds, 
the emergence of the “new unionism,” and 
thoughts of a labor party. 

In religion, too, the decade revealed ferment. 
Broad churchman was pitted against high, and 
nonconformist against both; the social obliga- 
tions of organized religion were urgently de- 
bated, and the Guild of St. Matthew sought ‘“‘to 
justify God to the people.” The Salvation Army 
(founded in 1878) aimed to bring the lowest of 
the people to God. The settlement movement 
was an expression of the uneasy conscience of 
the better-off and the better-educated, an un- 
easiness that was deepened by the studies of 
poverty published in the eighties and early 
nineties, such as Charles Booth’s Life and labour 
in London (London, 1892) and William Booth’s 
In darkest England (London, 1890). Positivism, 
secularism, and agnosticism were a challenge to 
all sects and creeds, a part of the warfare be- 
tween science and religion that undermined the 
foundations of religious belief for many. 

In foreign affairs no less than in domestic the 
eighties were a turning-point for Britain; these 
developments, however, Mrs. Lynd does not 
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enter into. Her interest lies in the currents that 
eddied and flowed around internal problems. 
These she explains and evaluates with real un- 
derstanding and with a wealth of detail. The 
book is meaty with historical fact and with con- 
temporary expression of ideas and attitudes. 
The meshing of all this into one web was per- 
haps the author’s most difficult task and she has 
performed it with skill. Every subject, from 
world trade to education, finds a relation to 
every other for the careful reader. The basic 
theme of the book is the problem of reconciling 
the promotion of the general welfare with the 
maintenance of freedom, a problem with which 
the world today is grappling. England began to 
face it in the 1880's, a “‘period of education and 
preparation, of accustoming people to new ways 
of seeing England and of interpreting relations 


among men... . It did not bring social revolu- 
tion, but it helped to make ready the way for it”’ 
(p. 424). 


Mrs. Lynd is joint author with Robert S. 
Lynd of Middletown (New York, 1929) and 
Middletown in transition (New York, 1937). 


FRANCES E. GILLESPIE 
University of Chicago 


Saudi Arabia: with an account of the development 
of its natural resources. By K. S. TWITCHELL, 
with the collaboration of Epwarp J. Jurji. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1947. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


For over two decades the author of this book 
has been actively associated with various de- 
velopmental projects in Saudi Arabia, in such 
fields as oil discovery and utilization, irrigation, 
and mining. Through his varied activities, he 
kas had the unique opportunity of traveling 
over all the country and of studying its re- 
sources, conditions, and possibilities. Also, he 
has had the opportunity to meet and know 
Saudi Arabians in all walks of life—nomadic 
Beduins, settled cultivators of the soil, tribal 
chiefs, and government officials. Through his 
scientific approach to projects, genuine interest 
in the development of Saudi Arabia, and per- 
sonal integrity he has won the full confidence of 
King ibn-Saud and his government. 

The author therefore presents us with a book 
that is the result of unusual personal experience. 
In the first part, under the main heading of 
“Characteristic features of Saudi Arabia,’ he 


discusses a variety of topics, including geology, 
geography, agriculture, transportation, and ar- 
chitecture. In the second part, entitled “Social 
and political development,” he presents a brief 
picture of the way of life in Saudi Arabia and 
then follows with a discussion of the rise of the 
Saudi state and of its political administration. 
In the third and last part of the book, “The 
position of Saudi Arabia in world economy,” he 
discusses such topics as ‘Contact with the 
West,” “Lines of communication,” “Oil and 
mines,” and ‘‘Future of commerce and agricul- 
ture.” 

In general, the book makes pleasant and in- 
teresting reading. In some of the chapters the 
personal narrative predominates, adding an in- 


timate touch to the description of conditions 


and of major developmental projects. In some 
sections firsthand information is given that has 
been wanting but that has not been supplied as 
fully elsewhere. This is particularly true of the 
discussion of the principal features of the coun- 
try, its agricultural and mining possibilities, and 
its water resources. The details presented reveal 
the mind of a scientifically trained engineer at 
work. 

Other chapters, however, prove disappoint- 
ing, falling short of the standard one would ex- 
pect from the author because of his long field 
experience and excellent opportunities for ob- 
servation and analysis. For example, under 
“Vital centers of national life” (pp. 55-71) the 
reader would expect an analytical discussion of 
such centers, pointing out in what respects they 
are vital to national life. One would also like to 
know about the socioeconomic organization of 
each center and the role it plays in the Arab- 
Moslem culture pattern that prevails in Saudi 
Arabia. Instead, the reader is presented with a 
sketchy account of some eighteen towns of the 
country. 

Similarly, after reading the second section of 
the book, one comes to the conclusion that the 
heading “Social and political development” is 
largely a misnomer, especially in so far as the 
social aspect is concerned. The topic “Popula- 
tion” is disposed of in less than one page. No 
discussion or mention is made of such important 
aspects of population as sex and age composi- 
tion, occupational differentiation, migration, 
natural increase, etc. 

The analysis of ‘‘Government”’ leaves a great 
deal unwritten. One would like to know more 
about the informal aspect of governmental or- 
ganization as it undoubtedly prevails within the 
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tribal community and the agricultural village; 
the roles played by the tribal chief and the 
tribal council, by the village council and the vil- 
lage head, if there be any; how the governmen- 
tal organization of the city, formal and informal, 
differs from that of the village and the state, etc. 

Less than five pages of the text are devoted 
to the subject of ‘‘Manners and customs,” 
touching lightly and briefly upon such matters 
as hospitality, coffee-drinking, food, and the 
headdress. Again, one should like to learn much 
more about these and other, more significant, 
items of customary behavior, to say nothing of 
the process of social development as implied by 
the main heading. Particularly, it would be in- 
teresting to know what “social developments,” 
if any, have been taking place in response to the 
new ideas and techniques introduced in connec- 
tion with the major projects discussed by the 
author and with which he has been closely as- 
sociated: what has happened and what is likely 
to happen to the Arabian way of life as a result 
of this unprecedented close contact with the 
West? To be sure, the book has a chapter en- 
titled “Contact with the West,” but this is 
limited to an enumeration of foreign legations, 
concessionaire companies, banks, and business 
firms. 


Valuable information is presented in the au- 
thor’s treatment of the agricultural resources, 
including water supply, and the possibilities for 
their development. He fails, however, to discuss 
the all-important factor of land tenure. Without 
taking into consideration this factor, as well as 
the problem of how to transform the tribe from 
nomadism to settled agriculture, no sound and 
reliable appraisal of future possibilities of agri- 
cultural development in Arabia can be made. 

From his study of the literature on Saudi 
Arabia and from his field experience in that 
country and in the neighboring countries, the 
reviewer is well aware of the paucity of reliable 
information on the various subjects mentioned 
above and of the difficulties encountered in ob- 
taining such information. The data supplied by 
the author in some of the chapters are a welcome 
addition to the limited body of scientific knowl- 
edge on Saudi Arabia. The field of investigation 
however, is still relatively untouched. There is 
great need and opportunity for students of cul- 
ture and socioeconomic organization to under- 
take thorough research and observation and to 
present the world with a more comprehensive 
picture of Saudi Arabia. 

Arir I. TANNOUS 
Washington, D.C. 
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This singularly comprehensive study of the prob- 
lems of monopolies and patents is directed toward 
the various crises developing in legal doctrine on 
patents in the English-speaking countries. Judicial 


interpretation has long placed a dangerous em- 
phasis upon a somewhat naive transcendental theory 
of invention. Even in an earlier period this idea was 
an obstacle to the patenting of many devices that 
might well have been patented. At the present time, 
specific applications of this doctrine will make it im- 
possible to patent any device achieved by organized 
research. 

The most important cases in the United States 
are the cases of the Cuno Engineering Corporation v. 
The Automatic Devices Corporation (1941) and Potts 
v. Coe, commissioner of patents (1944). The opinion 
of the supreme court in the Cuno case declares that 
the statute requires that ‘‘the device must not only 
be ‘new and useful,’ but it must also be an ‘inven- 
tion’ or ‘discovery.’... The new device, however 
useful it may be, must reveal the flash of creative 
genius, not merely the skill of the calling” (p. 247). 
In the Potts case, the court took the final step in the 
development of this doctrine: ‘‘A discovery which is 
the result of step by step experimentation does not 
rise to the level of invention. ... Furthermore, 
though the discovery may appear to be a startling 
innovation, actually it is frequently the result of 
years of research by many men who come and go, 
who consult each other and the employees of other 


corporations. ... The result is a gradual advance 
in scientific knowledge ... not an invention” (p. 
204). 


Without attempting any attack upon the concept 
from the point of view of the direct analysis of the 
process of invention, Fox traces the doctrine to its 
origins, demonstrates its inconsistency with all the 
early history of the patent system in England, and 
stresses the superiority of the French law on patents 
in this respect. The historical section reviews the 
entire record of monopolies and patents in English 
law and custom. The formulation of principles em- 
bodied in the Statute of Monopolies (1624) was the 
result of an earnest effort to formulate a constructive 
policy. The statute was essentially declaratory of 
certain limitations upon the grants of monopoly 
privilege. After continuous struggle with problems of 
enforcement and administration these principles 
were fully established under the Restoration. ‘‘Al- 
though nothing more than a declaratory act, [the 
Statute of Monopolies] crystallized the whole con- 
cept of the modern patent system into one com- 
pendious whole” (p. 157). 

Fox proposes that the patent law be reformed by 
a return to the original concepts of patent law with 
emphasis upon novelty, as has been the case in 
France. ‘‘So long as the subject matter of a patent 
constitutes a new industrial product er new means, 
or a new application of known means, for the ob- 
taining of an industrial result, or an industrial prod- 
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uct, the subject matter should be patentable” 
(p. 287). 

The complaints common in the United States of 
the abuse of patent rights are due to defects of the 
law that could easily be overcome. British and 
Canadian law define as abuse of the privilege: “‘fail- 
ure to make or work the patented invention; im- 
portation to the detriment of home manufacture; 
failure to meet the demand to an adequate extent or 
on reasonable terms; prejudicing, contrary to the pub- 
lic interest, the country’s trade or industry, or that 
of particular concerns by refusing reasonable license 
to others; attaching unfair conditions to the acquisi- 
tion, use, or working of the patented article or pro- 
cess; using a patent for a process to prejudice the 
manufacture, use or sale of materials used in the pro- 
cess” (p. 196). 

Recent attacks on patents as factors in carteliza- 
tion are answered by pointing out the acknowledged 
social justification for limited monopoly powers 
under adequate social control. The individual has 
some property rights that cannot be recognized in 
any other way. Unless special privilege is granted, 
the individual is forced to protect his rights as best 
he can by secrecy. The grant of privilege is condi- 
tional upon full disclosure. Patents have stimulated 
the development of modern society by giving incen- 
tive to effort and by insuring rapid diffusion of tech- 
nology. Changes in social and technical conditions 
make it essential that the administration of the 
patent system should be reformed and improved, 
but the underlying principles of law are sound. The 
case presented by Fox can be further strengthened 
by analysis of the process of invention. All invention 
and discovery is a cumulative achievement of many 
men. 

ABBOTT Payson USHER 
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Les doctrines politiques modernes. With an introduc- 
tion by B. Mrrxrne-Gufttzfvitcn. New York: 
Brentano, 1947. Pp. 322. $2.50. 


This volume contains three parts. The first deais 
with general doctrines, such as those of political 
geography by J. Gottmann, power in a primitive 
society by Claude Levi-Strauss, the rights of man by 
Alfredo Mendizabal, mythology and positivism in 
the conception of the state of Alfred Stern, and the 
right of revolution by Louis Marlio. Part II deals 
with some aspects of the political theory of Mirabeau 
by René de Messiéres, Kant by P. Schrecker, De 
Bonald by Alexandre Koyré, and Maurras by 
Auguste Viatte. Part IIT deals with the political doc- 
trine of national socialism by Ernest Hamburger and 
the republican tradition in the Resistance by B. 
Mirkine-Guétzévitch. 

These essays do not undertake to give a complete 
picture of modern political theory but contain many 
interesting sketches of various phases of the political 
philosophy of the last century and a half. In his 
introduction Mirkine-Guétzévitch maintains the im- 
portance of an accord between political philosophy, 
historical thought, sociological thought, and juristic 
thought. This volume is an attempt of L’Ecole Libre 
des Hautes Etudes to bring about such an inter- 
relationship. While this book is in no sense a com- 
plete history of the interpretation of recent political 
theory of the type already developed by Coker and 
other writers, the individual essays are valuable and 
well worth careful reading. It is to be regretted that 
Mirkine-Guétzévitch did not undertake another es- 
say bringing together in more systematic and 
synthetic form the valuable contributions contained 
in this volume. Juxtaposition is a first step but not 
the last step in advance toward understanding. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


The naming of the telescope. By EDWARD ROSEN 
With a foreword by HARLow SHAPLEY. New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1947. Pp. 110. $2.50. 


This exhaustive research in a small but important 
area in the history of science reveals a great deal 
more to the informed reader than the title might 
imply. Rosen has succeeded in treating his topic in a 
scholarly yet interesting manner. While following 
through the intricate maze of often conflicting evi- 
dence, one has the extra reward of occasional 
glimpses into the scientific world of three and one- 
half centuries ago. 
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The main character in the plot is the man one 
might logically expect to assume the role, Galileo 
Galilei, although the story is woven more around 
than about him. The problem involves the origin of 
the instrument as well as the naming of it, and the 
usual regrettable professional jealousies are much in 
evidence. 

Nearly all the data for the research are taken di- 
rectly or indirectly from the private letters or pub- 
lished works of members of the Academy of Lynxes, 
an early association for the advancement of science, 
of which Galileo was the most illustrious member. 
The renowned Kepler is brought into literary focus 
for the value of his judgment of the work of one 
John Baptist Della Porta, as stated in a letter from 
Kepler to Galileo himself. Della Porta was vice- 
president of the Lynxes and chairman of the Naples 
branch of that organization and he shows no hesita- 
tion in claiming the invention of the telescope for 
himself. Kepler is laudatory in his comment on 
Della Porta’s suggestion to combine a concave lens 
with a convex in a single optical system but char- 
acterizes him to Galileo as giving a further presenta- 
tion ‘‘so obscure that you don’t know what he’s 
saying .. . obviously mixing th: credible with the 
probable” (p. 19). 

This, among other things, puts Della Porta, who 
might otherwise be a most valuable witness, in a bad 
light and makes one a little skeptical of his designa- 
tion of his superior, Frederick Cesi, founder and 
president of the Lynxes, as the originator of the 
name now generally’ used for the instrument. 
Frederick Cesi plays a dominant part in one of the 
most important scenes in the book, at a dinner given 
by him in honor of Galileo at Janiculum. It was at 
this dinner that the term “telescope” had its first 
unveiling, on the night of April 14, 1611. 

The author does not indulge in any flights of 
fancy as to the events which took place on this 
historically auspicious occasion; he leaves the narra- 
tion in the hands of the several members present 
whose later descriptive letters are quoted in transla- 
tion. These furnish accounts which are individually 
colored but which agree in the fundamentals. The 
evening was a high point in the career of Galileo. He 
took advantage of a cloudless sky to show the as- 
sembled guests the newly discovered moons of Jupi- 
ter and other celestial marvels and disassembled his 
instrument that all might see its simple construc- 
tion. As is often the case at such gatherings, the 
audience amused themselves with inverted views of 
terrestrial objects through the instrument and were 
astonished at being able to read the inscriptions on 
the gallery of St. John Lateran, although the building 
was some two miles distant, if one may strike the 
average of all accounts. 

According to John Faber, the building in ques- 
tion was all of three miles away, but not all of 
Faber’s written statements will bear strict investiga- 
tion. This naturalist member of the Lynxes intro- 
duces the term ‘‘microscope” to the world in his 
section on animals in the book on Mexico, which 
several of that group collaborated in writing. In the 


same account he credits his friends Della Porta and 
Cesi with independently contriving and constructing 
the telescope, respectively, but ‘‘readily” admits 
that ‘‘some highly expert German or Dutch work- 
man was the first to contrive and, perhaps by acci- 
dent, to build the instrument” (p. 29). He continues 
with the further admission that Galileo is to be 
credited for perfecting the telescope to the extent 
that it became a useful astronomical instrument. 

One may here obtain a thoroughly documented 
account of the beginning of that brief interval of 
victory for truth, postulated by Schopenhauer, be- 
tween the two long periods when it is condemned as 
paradox or belittled as trivial. The very events pic- 
tured here not only led Galileo before the Inquisition 
but helped emancipate the world from anthropo- 
centric thinking. The book contains several illustra- 
tions, including copies of the original documents 
used in the investigation. 

This is the first work of Edward Rosen which has 
come to this writer’s attention since Columbia Uni- 
versity Press published his translation of Three 
Copernican treatises in 1939. It joins that volume on 
the library shelf. Rosen was anxious to complete the 
first English edition of De revolutionibus orbium 
caelestium for the quadricentennial of Copernicus in 
1943 but was no doubt prevented by the war. It is 
to be hoped that he will find time frem his teaching 
duties further to enrich our knowledge of the early 
history of astronomy with other similar contribu- 
tions. 

ALBERT V. SHATZEL 
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100, $2.50. 


Ideas have consequences. By RICHARD M. WEAVER. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. 194. $2.75. 
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Physical science and human values. A symposium 
with a foreword by E. P. WiGNER. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 179. 
$3.00. 


The pattern of imperialism: a study in the theories of 
power. By E. M. WrnsLow. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 278. $3.75. 


MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 


1848 dans le monde: le printemps des peuples. By 
JouN BARTIER, GEORGES Bourcm, and J. P. T. 
Bury. 2 vols. Paris: Minuit, 1948. Pp. 500+500. 
Fr. 780. 


The world in the twentieth century. By GEOFFREY 
Bruun. Boston: Heath, 1948. Pp. 799. $5.50. 


International relations between the two world wars, 
1919-1939. By EDWARD HALLETT Carr. Rev. 
ed. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 310. $2.25. 


Histoire de l’église. Vol. XVII, Le concile de Trente. 
By L. Cristranr. Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1948. 
Pp. 512. Fr. 480. 


From Charlemagne to Hitler. By J. S. Davies. Lon- 
don: Cassell, 1948. Pp. 256. 12s. 6d. 


*48 the year of revolutions. By JAMES EAstwoop and 
P. Tasori. London: Meridian, 1948. Pp. 272. 
18s. 6d. 


Europe in our time: 1914 to the present. By ROBERT 
ERGANG. Boston: Heath, 1948. Pp. 710. $5.50. 


Etudes d'histoire moderne et contemporaine de la 
Société d’Histoire Moderne. Vol. I. Paris: Hatier, 
1948. Pp. 208. Fr. 200. 


A survey of European civilization. By WALLACE K. 
FERGUSON and GEOFFREY Bruun. Edited by 
WituiAM L. LANGER. 2d ed. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. 989. $6.50. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1936 
(see Journal of modern history, VIII [1936], 519). 
The second edition preserves the structure, unity, 
and chronological divisions of the first. Five new 
chapters carry the narrative to the spring of 1947 
and also trace with more attention the advance of 
European civilization in the Americas and its impact 
upon the peoples of Asia. The maps and graphs have 
been redesigned, and their number has been doubled. 
Many illustrations have been added, and special 
emphasis is given to the social, cultural, and tech- 
nological elements in Western civilization. Revised 
reading lists, chronological charts, and other aids 
are provided for the student. 


Bonaparte e il Granduca di Toscana dopo Lunéville. 
By G. Ferrett1. (‘Biblioteca di Nuova rivista 
storica,’’ No. 6.) Rome: Dante Alighieri, 1947. 
Pp. 106. L. 270. 


Terra e lavoratori della terra all’epoca dell’assolutismo 
illuminato. By V. FRANcuINI. Milan: Giuffré, 
1947. Pp. 150. L. 440. 


La convenzione postale austro-pontificia del 1818. By 
S. FuRLANI. Rome: Deputazione romana, 1947. 
Pp. 72. 


Last days of Europe: a diplomatic journey in 1939. 
By GricorE GareNncu. Translated by E. 
FLETCHER-ALLEN. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 239. $3.50. 


History of the great war: military operations in France 
and Belgium, 1918. Vol. V, September 26-Novem- 
ber 11: the advance to victory. Published under the 
direction of the ImperraAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1948. 30s. 


Years of crisis: an outline of international history, 
1919-1945. By KENNETH INGRAM. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 487. $5.00. 


Mr. Ingram, a British journalist and lawyer, has 
written extensively on a variety of subjects including 
current social and religious problems, which he has 
treated from a leftward point of view. That orienta- 
tion prevails in this comprehensive survey of inter- 
national affairs over the last quarter of a century. 
It would have been a service to the general reader, 
to whom the book is addressed, if the author had 
disclosed his ideological convictions in a preface. 
They are, however, set forth with exemplary candor 
in a closing homily, ‘“The dawn of a new civiliza- 
tion,” in which it is proclaimed that “‘if we are to 
attempt to preserve our political democracy, we can 
do so only by adopting a form of civilization 
grounded on a Socialist model” (p. 475). Elsewhere 
we are told that ‘“‘Bolshevism . . . stood as the sym- 
bol of progressive change” (p. 446). The great 
struggle of socialism and capitalism is taken to be 
the central theme of these troubled times. 

The book is divided into two quite unequal parts. 
The first section, which deals with international 
trends and crises of the era between the world wars, 
is only half as long and is less competently contrived 
than the part on the second World War. Except for 
that unbalance, the organization is excellent, the 
style unpretentious, flowing, and invariably clear. 
The treatment of the Spanish civil war is especially 
careful and sensitive. Necessarily, the narrative 
broadens out from Europe into the Orient and to 
America. Ingram possesses an indispensable knack 
for reducing the high mountains of data on contem- 
porary history into molehills of compact and lucid 
exposition. 

Insufficient attention is paid to the interaction of 
domestic and international affairs, though more 
space is given to British politics and economics than 
to those of other countries. The analyses of the im- 
mediate antecedents of the Russo-German and the 
United States-Japanese wars are disappointingly 
thin. Allied planning for the postwar world might 
legitimately have been discussed at greater length. 
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Studies on contemporary history are more prone 
to factual error than more conventional historical! 
treatises. Among the misstatements noted are that 
Wilson had no proposals to offer on the actual form 
of the League of Nations (p. 13); that Clemenceau 
gained almost everything at the Paris Conference 
(p. 20); that Austria transferred the Burgenland to 
Hungary (p. 30); that Alexander I of Yugoslavia was 
murdered by Croatian terrorists (p. 98); that 
Western spoliation of China started early in the 
twentieth century (p. 111); that the Grand Fascist 
Council turned unanimously against Mussolini (p. 
373); that the settlement of the boundaries of Poland 
was postponed to the peace treaty (p. 439). 

In view of the dogged tenacity displayed by 
Russian troops in the Napoleonic and Crimean cam- 
paigns it is misleading to ascribe their valor in the 
late war with Germany to the present regime (p. 
299). Equally, it is absurd to liken British policy in 
Italy after the overthrow of Mussolini to that of the 
Soviet Union in the Baltic and Balkan states (p. 
443). 

For his information Ingram has drawn upon 
standard books and surveys, magazine and press 
literature, as is revealed in occasional] footnotes. He 
studied the civil war in Catalonia on the ground. 
Such solid, official sources as were available at the 
time of writing appear not to have been much used. 
It is regrettable that there are no maps to clarify 
detailed expositions of military operations. There 
is a serviceable index. 

ARTHUR J. May 


La derni¢re année: choses vues de Munich G la guerre. 
By BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL. Paris: Béranger, 
1948. Pp. 312. Fr. 270. 


Our own limes, 1913-34. BY STEPHEN KING-HALL. 
(ETrENNE, pseud.) 2 vols. London: Faber, 1947. 
Pp. 449+ 567. 21s. 


Europe on the move: war and population changes, 
1917-47. By EUGENE M. KULISCHER. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 377. $5.00. 


Déjiny vychodnich Slovan. (History of the eastern 
Slavs.| By Joser MAacuUrREK. 3 vols. Prague: 
Melantrich, 1947. Pp. 284+214+210. Ké. 80+ 
65+55. 

The rejuvenation of Pan-Slavism has also re- 
awakened the Pan-Slavic interpretations of history 
by the Czechoslovak historians, who have been in- 
spired by this ideal in periodic waves since about 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Matcrek 
fortunately belongs to that “sane’’ group of Pan- 
Slavic historians refusing to be submerged in senti- 
mental Pan-Slavism characterized today by the 
unceasing worship of Stalinism. His treatment, com- 
pactly written and without any pretensions to light 
reading, is a good synthesis dealing with the east 
European Slavs. Of special value are his summaries 
of the latest knowledge available on the origins of the 
Slavs and their division into various branches. Sig- 
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nificantly, the author ends his story at the beginning 
of the present century. Excellent original maps and 
good bibliographies add to the high value of this 
scholarly contribution. 

JosePH S. RoucEK 


Magyar-Romén kézis mult. |The Magyar-Romanian 
common past.] By LAszi6 Maxkal. (“Hazank és 
a nagyvila4g” [Our country and the great world], 
ed. KALMAN BenpaA and IstvAN GAL, Vol. V.) 
Budapest: Teleki P4l Tudomdnyos_Intézet, 
1948. Pp. 278. 


La prima guerra mondiale, 1914-1918: problemi di 
storia militare. By Prero Prert. Turin: Gheroni, 


1947. Pp. 421. 


The march of empire: the European overseas posses- 
sions on the eve of the first World War. By LOWELL 
RaGatz. New York: Lindquist, 1948. Pp. 103. 
$3.50. 


Avec Bonaparte en Italie: d’apreés les lettres inédites de 
son aide de camp, Joseph Sulkowski. By MARCEL 
REINHARD. Paris: Hachette, 1948. Fr. 230. 


The House of Nasi: Dona Gracia. By Crctu Rortn. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1947. Pp. 208. $3.00. 


Misinterpretation of man: studies in European 
thought of the nineteenth century. By Pau. 
RovusiczEK. New York: Scribner, 1947. Pp. 306. 


$2.75. 


La compagnia dei Frescobaldi in Inghilterra. By 
A. Saport. (‘Biblioteca storica italiana,’”’ Vol. 
IX.) Florence: Olschki, 1947. Pp. 170. L. 400. 


La rivalité anglo-russe en Perse et en Afghanistan 
jusqu’aux accords de 1907. By P10 Caro 
TERENZIO. Paris: Rousseau, 1948. Pp. 178. Fr. 
200. 


The Protestant era. By PAUL JOHANNES TILLICH. 
Translated with a concluding essay by JAMES 
LUTHER Apams. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. 354. $4.00. 


Le origini del patto d’acciaio. By MARiO Toscano. 
Reprinted from Rivista di studi politici inter- 
nazionali. Florence: The Rivista, 1947. Pp. 104. 


Storia del socialismo nel secolo XX. By L. VALIANI. 
Florence: Sansoni, 1947. Pp. 302. L. 400. 


The papacy and European diplomacy, 1869-1878. 
By LILLIAN PARKER WALLACE. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. 
358. $6.00. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


La guerra suit mari nel conflitto mondiale, 1930-10941. 
By R. Bernotti. Livorno: Tirrena, 1947. Pp. 
460. L. 800. 
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Bombs at Bikini: the official report of operation cross- 
roads. New York: Wise, 1947. Pp. 221. $3.50. 


Dollars, goods, and peace. By THOMAS P. BRocKWay. 
(‘‘Headline series,” No. 68.) New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1948. Pp. 63. $0.35. 


Peace or power. By Harotp BuTLer. London: 
Faber, 1947; New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 
269. $4.50. 


The Army Air Forces in World War IT. Vol. 1, Plans 
and early operations, January 1939 to August 
1942. Prepared under the editorship of WesLEY 
FRANK CRAVEN and JAMES LEA CATE by the 
OFFICE OF AIR Force History. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 788. $5.00. 


Les quarante jours,.10 mai—19Q juin 1940. By GEN- 
ERAL DE CuoGNac, Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle, 
1948. Pp. 80. Fr. go. 


La délégation francaise auprés de la commission alle- 
mande d’armistice: recueil de documents publiés 
par le gouvernement frangais. Vol. I, 29 juin—z29 
septembre 1940. Paris: Costes, 1948. Pp. 496. 
Fr. 500. 


Eisenhower speaks: Dwight D. Eisenhower in his mes- 
sages and speeches. Edited by Rupotrn L. 
TREUENFELS. New York: Farrar, Straus, 1948. 
Pp. 318. $3.00. 


The second World War: a short history. By Cyr. 
Fitts. London: Methuen, 1948. Pp. 317. 15s. 


De Munich a@ la Cinguiéme République. By PAu 
Faure. (““‘Témoignages contemporains”’ series.) 
Paris: Elan, 1948. Pp. 280. Fr. 255. 


L’eroica difesa di Mosca. By R. Grirco. Milan: 
Rizzoli, 1947. Pp. 216. L. 400. 


La guerre par les cartes: trente cartes commentant 
Vhistoire de la seconde guerre mondiale. By RENE 
LABORIE. With a preface by CLAUDE BELLANGER. 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. Pp. 63. Fr. 80. 


From Fiji through the Philippines with the Thirteenth 
Air Force. Edited by BENJAMIN E. Lippincott. 
New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 193. $10. 


Political handbook of the world: parliaments, parties, 
and press as of January 1, 1948. Edited by 
WALTER HAMPTON MALLORY. New York: Harper 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1948. Pp. 
214. $3.50. 


The problems of European revival and German and 
Austrian peace settlements. An address by GEORGE 
C. MARSHALL. (‘‘Publications of the department 
of state,” No. 2990; ‘‘European series,” No. 31.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947. 
Pp. 14. $0.05. 


Dark December: the full account of the battle of the 
bulge. By Robert E. Merriam. Chicago: Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 345. $3.00. 


At the time of the bulge, Merriam was with the 
Seventh Armored Division and took part in its gal 
lant defense of St. Vith. Thereafter he accompanied 
the Fifth Armored Division and Ninth Army across 
the Roer and Rhine, and, at the end of the war, he 
became chief of the Ardennes section of the historical 
division of the war department. In this capacity he 
had access to many documents and the opportunity 
to interview most of the principals, both Allied and 
German. 

Merriam begins with a consideration of the tacti- 
cal situation from the German point of view and 
brings out very clearly that the Ardennes attack had 
long been in the mind of that “greatest military 
genius of all time,” Adolf Hitler. He next examines 
the Allied position as the American armies ap- 
proached the German border in September 1944. 
Here he takes as his thesis the oft repeated state- 
ment that Allied supplies were then inadequate to 
maintain a sustained offensive and that it was be- 
cause of this that General Eisenhower decided to de 
ploy along the German border rather than to con- 
tinue sending his columns eastward. Whether or not 
this explanation will bear examination is a question 
for future historians. But the evidence presented by 
the author to show that Eisenhower’s “great deci 
sion” to deploy was necessary and inevitable is not 
wholly persuasive. 

Merriam quite correctly takes Allied Intelli- 
gence to task. With his conclusion that First Army 
headquarters had not guessed German intentions 
there can be absolutely no quarrel. He fails to point 
out, however, how the very gods themselves favored 
the German cover plan. He does tell us that the 
cover plan was devised before conditions under 
which the Ardennes attack was to be launched were 
known. Not even Adolf Hitler himself could have 
hoped that events would make his cover plan so 
applicable to the situation as it existed on the eve of 
the attack, and here indeed is a fault in Merriam’s 
book. Although it is true that the Germans had 
planned this attack while the American armies were 
rushing across France and though it is true that they 
had devised a cover plan which later proved excep- 
tionally effective, it is equally true that neither the 
attack plan nor the cover plan would have worked 
out but for some three major American mistakes. 

Head and shoulders above the other two mistakes 
was that of the Huertgen Forest. This was caused by 
attempting to capture the Roer Dams, which could 
and should have been occupied without opposition 
early in September. Who gave the order for this 
fighting is still obscure, but the failure more forcibly 
to insist on the connection of the Huertgen Forest 
with the bulge is the major shortcoming of Mer- 
riam’s work. 

The second great American mistake was the fail- 
ure, at any level of command, to maintain adequate 
reserves. At the time of the Ardennes, there were no 
reserves either at company, battalion, regiment, or 
division level, and, worst of all, there were no 
strategic reserves available to S.H.A.E.F. Merriam 
points this out, but not strongly enough. 
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Of course, there were other mistakes. Our Intel- 
ligence failure was the third major mistake; but our 
disciplinary failure, which allowed whole regiments 
of the One Hundred and Sixth Division to surrender 
after a feeble fight, was another; our supply failure, 
which allowed American soldiers, with the vast re- 
sources of the United States, to go into battle less 
well equipped than the Germans with tanks and 
clothing, was still another. 

The last chapters of Merriam’s book tend to go 
into too great detail as to the movements of small 
units, and so the broad description of the battle is 
less clear than it might be. Those conversant with 
military affairs can follow the various maneuvers of 
regiments and even battalions and can see how a 
corps intended for counterattack soon became, bit 
by bit, involved in a defensive battle. But this book 
would have been clearer if more attention had been 
paid to the so-called ‘“‘big picture.” 

No one who reads this volume with intelligence 
and understanding can fail to see that the battle of 
the bulge was, in fact, won by Field Marshal 
Montgomery, at least in the critical north. It is 
perhaps to avoid offending those persons who so 
kindly gave Captain Merriam their time and con- 
sideration that he does not come right out and say 
so in haec verba. But the conditions are so clearly set 
forth that this conclusion is inescapable. 


MARTIN M. PHILIPSBORN, JR. 


Normandy to the Baltic. By FIELD MARSHAL THE 
VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1948. Pp. 351. $5.00. 


Marines’ war: an account of the struggle for the Pacific 
from both American and Japanese sources. By 
FLETCHER Pratt. New York: Sloane, 1948. Pp. 
456. $5.00. 


Nazi-Soviet relations, 1939-1941: documents from the 
archives of the German Foreign Office as released by 
the department of state. Edited by RaymMonp 
James Sontac and JAMES STUART BEDDIE. With 
an introduction by JaMEs Reston. New York: 
Didier, 1948. Pp. 376. $3.00. 


How to stop the Russians without war. By Fritz 
STERNBERG. Translated by RALPH MANHEIM. 
New York: Day, 1948. Pp. 153. $2.00. 


Wartime international agreements: Soviet supply 
protocols. (‘Publications of the department of 
state,” No. 2759; ‘European series,” No. 22.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948. 
Pp. 156. $0.35. 

Journal of the second World War and one year after. 
By ANTHONY WEYMOUTH. 2 vols. London: Little- 
bury, 1948. Pp. 4804456. 30s. each. 

The battle for Leyte Gulf. By C. VANN WOODWARD. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 244. $4.00. 


The battle for Leyte Gulf will be fought and re- 
fought for years to come in volumes on naval history. 
Its decisiveness eliminates any controversy as to who 
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was the victor, but the fact that the Japanese flect 
came dangerously close to causing a serious setback 
of American forces in the Philippines area inevitably 
raises questions relating to naval strategy and to 
tactical decisions taken during the course of the 
engagement. 

This book, based in large part on official Japa- 
nese and American documents, is the most compre- 
hensible account of the battle that has appeared. 
The struggle was actually a series of four engage- 
ments, fought almost simultaneously on the surface, 
underwater, and in the air by vessels and planes of 
virtually every type. After an admirable chapter 
which makes it plain that the general Japanese plan 
for the naval defense of the Philippines was a daring 
and intelligent conception, Woodward proceeds to 
outline the course of the four engagements. The 
opening phase in the Sibuyan Sea, the spectacular 
night surface battle at the mouth of Surigao Strait, 
the destruction of the Japanese carriers off Cape 
Engafio, and finally the unequal struggle of Samar 
between American light escort carriers and heavy 
Japanese surface ships are all described in detail but 
with a clarity often absent in the writing of military 
history. 

The key questions of tactics have to do with the 
action of Admiral Halsey in leaving San Bernardino 
Strait unguarded in order to steam north toward the 
Japanese carrier force and with Admiral Kurita’s 
order to turn back after having approached within 
two hours of his goal. Woodward offers no simple 
verdict on either question. His analysis makes it evi- 
dent that Halsey’s failure to guard the passage 
might have resulted in disaster among the American 
warships and transports off Leyte. But Halsey’s 
gamble did not lead to defeat, while Kurita’s vacilla- 
tion and failure of nerve almost within rifle range of 
his objective marked the virtual end of the Imperial 
Fleet as a fighting force. 

The reviewer, having participated in the transla- 
tion of some of the Japanese documents used by 
Woodward, notes that the inconsistency of using 
both ‘‘main body” and ‘‘main force” (p. 16) as 
equivalents for a single Japanese term has not yet 
been eliminated. But such a trifle, as well as an occa- 
sional typographical error (Hyuza for Hyuga, p. 
156), hardly affects the value of this volume. If the 
narrative sometimes fails to capture the feelings and 
reactions of the ordinary sailor engaged in the 
struggle, it is nevertheless an intelligible, sharply 
etched, action report of the greatest naval battle of 
the second World We-. 

HENRY R. WINKLER 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Permanence de |l’Autriche. By JEAN DELAPORTE. 
Paris: Temps présent, 1948. Pp. 408. Fr. 395. 
La vie de Metternich. By CONSTANTIN DE GRUNWALD. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1948. Fr. 320. 


Austria: from Habsburg to Hitler. Vol. 1, Labor’s 
workshop of democracy. Vol. II, Fascism’s sub- 
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version of democracy. By CHARLES A. GULICK. 
With a foreword by WALTHER FEDERN. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1948. Pp. 1906. 
$20. 


Mezégazdaség és agrdrtiérsadalom magyarorszdgon, 
1790-1848. [Agriculture and agrarian society in 
Hungary, 1790-1848.) By MerRE1 GyuLa. 
(‘‘Teleki Pal Tudomdnyos Intézet: a térténet- 
tudomanyi intézet kiadvanyai” [Teleki Pl In- 
stitute of Science: studies in the science of his- 
tory], Vol. III.) Budapest: The Institute, 1948. 
Pp. 215. 


The private letters of Princess Lieven to Prince Met- 
ternich, 1820-1826. Edited by PETER QUENNELL. 
London: Murray, 1948. Pp. 321. gs. 6d. 


Der Hochverratsprozess gegen Dr. Guido Schmidt vor 
dem Wiener Volksgericht: die gerichtlichen Proto- 
kolle mit den Zeugenaussagen, unveriffentlichten 
Dokumenten, Geheimbriefen und Geheimakten. 
Vienna: Oesterreichische Staadtsdruckerei, 1947. 
Pp. 608. 


The government of the second Austrian republic 
has revealed the secrets which surrounded the criti- 
cal period before the Nazi annexation of Austria 
with a remarkable degree of courage and a distinct 
feeling for the importance of historical truth. In his 
defense Schmidt claims to have been responsible for 
Austria’s refusal to sign the anti-Comintern pact. 
It may be that this refusal was merely an attempt to 
regain the confidence of the democracies and of the 
suppressed Austrian workers. The trial proves, how- 
ever, that any serious approach to the most con- 
vinced, courageous, and entirely anti-fascist ele- 
ments in Austria’s population—the workers—was 
haughtily neglected up to the last hour, so confident 
was Schuschnigg of the success of fascism in Europe. 
The testimony of Karl Seitz, the former burgomaster 
of Vienna, shows that Anschluss and the subsequent 
catastrophies were the logical outcome of Dollfuss’ 
attacks upon Austria’s workers and liberals. It is 
clear not only that the oppression of the Austrian 
Socialist party in 1934 and the foundation of a 
fascist state by Dollfuss estranged the western 
democracies but also that the western powers over- 
looked the necessity of having an independent 
Austria in the heart of Europe. 

ROBERT RIE 


Tanulményok a Magyar parasztsdg térténetébél. 
[Studies in the history of the Hungarian peasan- 
try.| By IstvAnN Szas6. (‘‘Teleki P4l Tudo- 
mdnyos Intézet: a térténettudomanyi intézet 
kiadvanyai” [Teleki P4l Institute of Science: 
studies in the science of history], Vol. II.) Buda- 
pest: The Institute, 1948. Pp. 420. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia between East and West. By WILLIAM 
Diamonp. (‘Library of world affairs,” ed. 
GrorGE W. KEETON and GEORG SCHWARZEN- 


BERGER, No. 7.) Published under the auspices of 
the London Institute of World Affairs. London: 
Stevens, 1947. Pp. 258. 12s. 6d. 


Zitavsko v beskych déjinach. [Zhitava in Czech his- 
tory.] Edited by Antonin Frinta and Huco 
RoKyTA. Prague: Orbis, 1947. Pp. 241. K&. 75. 


Although this is primarily a propaganda publica- 
tion, intended to inform the Czech public of the need 
to rectify occupied Germany’s borders in favor of 
Czechoslovakia, it is, at the same time, a volume of a 
definite historical value. It really has no competition 
as the most thorough and systematic survey of the 
Zhitava district—a region uniting the Czech people 
with the Lusatian Sorbs. Loaded with historical 
paraphernalia, the study also has an excellent map, 
valuable reproductions of numerous pictures, docu- 
ments, and a good index. 

JosepH S. ROUCEK 


La Tchécoslovaquie devant notre conscience et devant 
Vhistoire. By FRANCISQUE GAY, PIERRE CORVAL, 
and Grorces Brpavutt. Paris: Bloud & Gay, 
1948. Pp. 96. Fr. 40. 
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Le féminisme sous le régne de Louis-Philippe. By 
LEON ABENSOUR. Paris: Plon, 1948. Fr. 105. 


Le déclin de la monarchie. By JEAN ALBERT-SOREL, 
(‘‘Connaissance de l’histoire’’ series.) Paris: 
Fayard, 1948. Fr. 250. 


De la Révolution au coup d’état. By RODOLPHE 
Apponvyt. (‘“Témoignages” series.) Paris: Palatin, 
1948. Pp. 250. Fr. 385. 


Le Roi de Rome. By OcTAVE AuBry. Paris: Brachet, 
1948. Fr. 983. 


Margaret of Anjou. By J. J. Bac Ley. London: 
Jenkins, 1948. Pp. 256. 15s. 


Napoléon 4 i’Ile d’Elbe. By Pavt Barret. Paris: 
Perrin, 1948. Pp. 376. Fr. 275. 


L’avénement du suffrage universel. By PAUL Bastin. 
(“Collection du centenaire de la révolution de 
1848,”’ published under the patronage of the 
Comité National du Centenaire.) Paris: Presses 
universitaires, 1948. Pp. 76. Fr. 80. 


Un juriste pamphlétaire Cormenin, précurseur el 
constituant de 1848. By Pavut Basti. Paris: 
Hachette, 1948. Fr. 350. 


1848 et la Seconde République. By JULES BERTAUT. 
(‘Grandes études historiques.’”’) Paris: Fayard, 
1948. Fr. 250. 


France alive. By CLAIRE Hucuet Bisnop.. New 
York: McMullen, 1947. Pp. 238. $3.00. 


Histoire de la colonisation francaise. Vol. II, Les 
étapes d’une renaissance coloniale, 1789-1870. By 
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Henri Bet. Paris: Arthaud, 1948. Pp. 252. 
Fr. 375. 


Quinze heureuses années en Alsace. By E.. BONFILS LA 
PouzaDE. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1948. Pp. 104. 
Fr. 160. 


1848: naissance et mort d’une république. By GEORGES 
Bourcin. Paris: Chaix, 1948. Fr. 190. 


Les journées de février 1848. By JEAN BRUHAT. 
(‘Collection du centenaire de Ja révolution de 
1848,” published under the patronage of the 
Comité National du Centenaire.) Paris: Presses 
universitaires, 1948. Pp. 75. Fr. 80. 


Napoléon III et les siens. By ROBERT BURNAND. 
(‘Histoire anecdotique”’ series.) Paris: Hachette, 
1948. Fr. 250. 


La Rivoluzione francese, 1789-1794. By S. CANzI0° 
Milan: Quaderni di nuova Cultura, 1947. Pp. 80° 
L. 80. 


Le quarante-huitard. By JEAN Cassov. (‘‘Collection 
du centenaire de la révolution de 1848,” pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Comité Na- 
tional du Centenaire.) Paris: Presses universi- 
taires, 1948. Pp. 51. Fr. 60. 


Le club des Jacobins. By JACQUES CASTELNAU. 
(“Rayon d’histoire” series.) Paris: Hachette, 
1948. Fr. 200. 


Eugéne Sue et la Seconde République. By PIERRE 
CHAUNUL. (‘Collection du centenaire de la révolu- 
tion de 1848,” published under the patronage of 
the Comité National du Centenaire.) Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1948. Pp. 68. Fr. 80. 


Karl Marx et la révolution de 1848. By AUGUSTE 
Cornu. (‘Collection du centenaire de la révolu- 
tion de 1848,” published under the patronage of 
the Comité National du Centenaire.) Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1948. Pp. 74. Fr. 80. 


P. J. B. Buchez et les origines du socialisme chrétien. 
By ARMAND CUVILLIER. (‘‘Collection du cen- 
tenaire de la révolution de 1848,” published un- 
der the patronage of the Comité National du 
Centenaire.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. 
Pp. 82. Fr. 80. 


Deuxiéme République et Second Empire. By ADRIEN 
DANSETTE. Paris: Fayard, 1948. Fr. 150. 


Leclerc. By EpmMonpD DELAGE. (‘‘Grandes coloniaux”’ 
series.) Paris: Empire frangais, 1948. Fr. 140. 


Le département de la Marne et la révolution de 1848. 
Paris: Archives de la Marne, 1948. Pp. roo. Fr. 
100. 


Documents diplomatiques frangais relatifs @ l’origine 
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Proudhon. By Epvovarp Dowéans. (‘“Leurs  fi- 
gures” series.) Paris: Gallimard, 1948. Pp. 528. 


Proudhon et la révolution de 1848. By Epvovarp 
DoLLEANS and J. L. Purcn. (“Collection du 
centenaire de la révolution de 1848,” published 
under the patronage of the Comité National du 
Centenaire.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. 
Pp. 77. Fr. 80. 


Un drame politique en 1848. By MArcEL Dom- 
MANGET. Paris: Chaix, 1948. Fr. 240. 


Le général Leclerc. By J. M. Faure-BIGuEt. 
(‘‘Grandes figures” series.) Paris: Plon, 1948. 
Pp. 96. Fr. 48. 


Le probléme de l’incroyance au X VI° siécle: la religion 
de Rabelais. By LucteN Frsvre. (“Evolution de 
V’humanité” series, ed. H. BERR.) Paris: Michel, 
1947. Pp. 544. 


The faith of reason: the idea of progress in the French 
Enlightenment. By CHARLES FRANKEL. New 
York: King’s Crown, 1948. Pp. 165. $3.00. 


La France et son armée. By CHARLES DE GAULLE. 
London: Hutchinson, 1948. Pp. 176. gs. 6d. 


Restaurations, 1814-1821. By C. J. GiGNovx. 8th ed. 
Paris: Robert Laffont, 1947. Pp. 360. Fr. 250. 


This is a popular and attractively written series 
of essays about Louis XVIII and political affairs 
in France in the first years of the Restoration. 
It makes no pretense of being a scholarly work 
and contains nothing essentially new to students 
of the period. 

F. B. Artz 


Montoire, Verdun diplomatique: le secret du Maréchal. 
By Louts-DomINIQUE GrRARD. Paris: Bonne, 
1948. Pp. 560. Fr. 450. 


Derri_re les barricades: le peuple de Paris a la con- 
quéte de la liberté. By HENRI GRIMAL. (‘‘Joie de 
connaitre” series.) Paris: Bourrelier, 1948. Pp. 
96. 


L’enfer du Havre. By JULIEN GUILLEMARD. Paris: 
Médicis, 1948. Pp. 220. Fr. 700. 


Histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu. By GABRIEL 
HANOTAUX and the Duc bE LA Force. Paris: 
Plon, 1948. Pp. 446. Fr. 530. 

Gestapo: France, 1943-45. By COLERIDGE KENNARD. 
London: Richards, 1948. Pp. 206. 1os. 6d. 


La marine de Richelieu: Sourdis. By RENE LA 
BruYErE. Paris: Plon, 1948. Pp. 256. Fr. 180. 


Camille Desmoulins: grandeur et misére d’une Gme 
ardente. By PIERRE LABRACHERIE. (‘‘Rayon 
histoire” series.) Paris: Hachette, 1948. Fr. 180. 


de la guerre de 1914. 1st ser. Vol. XI, 1% janvier “ The unpublished diary of Pierre Laval. Edited by the 


1894—7 mai 1895. Paris: Costes, 1948. Pp. 780. 
Fr. 700. 
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The un-Marxian socialist: a study of Proudhon. By 
HENRI DE Lusac. Translated by R. E. SEANTLE- 
BURY. London: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. 304. 


16s. 


Histoire du Consulat et de Empire. Vol. XI, La 
nation sous lempereur. By Lovuts MADELIN. 
Paris: Hachette, 1948. Fr. 400. 


The case for De Gaulle. By ANDRE MALRAUX and 
JamMEsS BurRNHAM. New York: Random House, 
1948. Pp. 87. $1.50. 


Histoire de Toulon. By Pau MAUREL. Paris: Mont- 
barbon, 1948. Fr. 180. 


Sous la Terreur. By JutEs Mazé. Paris: Librairie 
Hachette, 1947. Pp. 254. Fr. 165. 


In some respects the Terror has become the heart 
of French Revolutionary historiography. During 
this period, the chronological limits of which are still 
undefined, many of the fundamental issues of the 
Revolution, and of modern France, crystallized and 
were violently debated. Sometimes there was no 
debate, and decisions were dictated by a few men 
who gave assurance that they ruled in the interest 
of the nation involved in revolution and war. The 
volume under review offers no significant new inter- 
pretations; instead it seeks to supplement empirical 
foundations for future reappraisals. Mazé has 
searched for eye-witness accounts by the “‘little”’ 
people of Paris and the provinces. The reader is 
presented therefore with détails précieux related to 
some half-dozen aspects of the Terror. 

Who are some of these ‘‘little” people whose writ- 
ings Mazé utilizes in the Lenétre tradition? Among 
them are Notelet, participant in the September 
Massacres; Nemery, who witnessed the murder of 
Mme de Lamballe; Lenoble, Marat’s collaborator, 
who wrote some letters bearing on the Marat- 
Simonne Evrard romance—to select rather arbi- 
trarily from the author’s mill. From these sources 
the figures of Fouquier-Tinville and Marat emerge 
somewhat better understood, and an amusing epi- 
sode is described in which Fouquier became the 
unknowing accomplice of a prisoner in the Con- 
ciergerie and facilitated her escape. The student of 
prison conditions during the Revolution will be in- 
terested in the author’s findings and in his attempt 
to appraise and rank the prisons of Paris qualita- 
tively. 

The author intended to write a petite histoire, and 
as such his work is successful. Nevertheless there 
appears to be some distortion, occasioned probably 
by the nature of the book and by limitations of 
space. The discussion of the Girondin position (or 
positions) during the king’s trial is unsatisfactory 
(p. 69). To attempt an explanation of the enervated 
condition of French commerce without including the 
effects of the blockade seems unrealistic (p. 78). 
Petite histoire has a real function: it should make 
history enjoyable and understandable to the lay 
reader and to the most sophisticated critic. Such an 
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objective is admittedly difficult to obtain. A few 
judicious pages of explanation, drawing the narra- 
tives more tightly together, might have improved 
the effectiveness of this volume and made it more 
meaningful. The decision to omit such a framework 
was doubtless premeditated since the author clearly 
demonstrates his mastery of the subject and con- 
siderable literary skill. 

RICHARD MUNTHE BRACE 


Souvenirs de l Hétel-de-Ville de Paris. By MERRUAU. 
Paris: Plon, 1048. Fr. 180. 


La mission Joalland-Meynier. By GENERAL 
Meynier (‘‘Grands coloniaux”’ series.) Paris: 
Empire frangais, 1948. Fr. 200. 


Blanqui. By Sytvatn Mo.rnter. (“Collection du 
centenaire de la révolution de 1848,” published 
under the patronage of the Comité National du 
Centenaire.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. 
Pp. 75. Fr. 80. 


Les heures décisives de la libération de Paris (journal 
de Prospero). By ROBERT Monon. Paris: Gilbert, 
1948. Fr. 200. 


L’aventure héroique de Skornicki Montero, patriote 
francais. By JEAN Nocuer. Paris: Rodstein, 
1948. Fr. 125. 


Camille Barrére. By LEON NOEL. Paris: Tardy, 1948. 
Pp. 152. Fr. 150. 


La duchesse de Choiseul. By JEHANNE D’ORLIAC. 
Paris: Arrault, 1948. Pp. 148. Fr. 300. 


Le Corbusier: architect, painter, writer. Edited by 
StamMoO PAPADAKI. With essays by JosepH Hup- 
NuT, S. GreEDION, FERNAND LEGER, J. L. SERT, 
and JAMES THRALL Sosy. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. Pp. 152. $7.50. 


Le groupe de bombardement 11-12. By LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL PAQUTER and CAPTAIN Tonon. (“‘Avia- 
tion francaise au combat” series.) Paris: Berger 
Levrault, 1948. Pp. 164. Fr. 140. 


Leclerc. By CHARLES PiIcHoNn. With a preface by 
JEAN Nonain. Paris: Fagonnage, 1948. Pp. 120. 
Fr. 320. 


Histoire de la République de 1848. By VicTor 
PrerrE. Paris: Plon, 1948. Fr. 270. 


La nouvelle journée 1848, révolution créatrice. By 
MARCEL PRELOT, FRANCoIs HeENry, and R. 
DELAVIGNETTE. Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1948. Pp. 
232. Fr. 225. 


Etudes et souvenirs sur la Deuxiéme République et le 
Second Empire. By QuENTIN-BAUCHART. Paris: 
Plon, 1948. Fr. 180. 


Une entreprise clandestine sous l’occupation alle- 
mande. By J. ResTANY. Paris: Lavauzelle, 1948. 
Pp. 120. Fr. 180. 
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L’ancienne France: des origines é la Révolution. By 
LuctEN Romier. Paris: Hachette, 1948. Fr. 250. 


Napoleone, il figlio. By A. Rossi. Milan: Farem, 
1947. Pp. 77. L. 150. 


Des ateliers nationaux aux barricades de juin. By 
CHARLES ScumIpT. (‘‘Collection du centenaire de 
la révolution de 1848,” published under the 
patronage of the Comité National du Cen- 
tenaire.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. Pp. 
67. Fr. 80. 


Envers et contre tout. Vol. I, De Londres & Alger: 
souvenirs et documents sur la France libre, 1940- 
1942. By Jacques SousTELLe. Paris: Robert 
Laffont, 1947. Pp. 470. Fr. 420. 


Although he disclaims the title of historian, 
Jacques Soustelle has written the best history to 
appear so far of the first two years of the Free 
French movement; another volume completing his 
account is to appear later. The author has had a 
short but distinguished career in ethnology: in 1937 
he was made, at twenty-five, the assistant director 
of the Musée de l’Homme. In July 1940 he joined De 
Gaulle in London and has remained ever since one 
of his closest associates. Today he is the general’s 
aide-de-camp in the Rassemblement du peuple fran- 
cais. His post as chief of information in the national 
committee at London placed him in a unique posi- 
tion to describe the origins and development of the 
Free French movement. This volume, informative, 
accurate, and well organized, is especially valuable 
when it concerns the relations between the Free 
French and Allied leaders and the liaison between 
London and the resistance organizations within 
France. The stories of the rallying of French East 
Africa to De Gaulle and of the Dakar expedition are 
useful to the historian and can satisfy the most blasé 
reader of fiction. 

The author’s admiration for General de Gaulle 
and what he stands for detracts somewhat from the 
objectivity of his testimony. Not only is the general 
consistently presented as being far above ordinary 
human frailties, but those who at one time or an- 
other have challenged the leadership of the great 
unifier are bitterly criticized. More serious still, 
Soustelle’s philosophy of history prevents him from 
seeing the broad political and ideological forces 
marshaled by the Resistance. According to him, his- 
tory does not reflect a battle of ideas, a conflict of 
principles; it is merely a long chain of events for 
which it is useless to seek causes. The important 
thing is that in rare moments intervenes the will of 
the Great Man. The Resistance, it follows, was moti- 
vated by the temperament of individuals, not by 
party or class ideologies. No political or social inter- 
pretation of the Resistance is to be found in this 
book but rather a description of atomistic forces 
that is misleading and unfair to many elements in 
the movement. Perhaps it is as well that Soustelle 
has avoided difficult generalizations; when he does 
so venture, it is with crude oversimplification, as 


when he declares that the middle classes furnished 
the earlier soldiers of the Resistance while the upper 
bourgeois were attracted by Vichy, and the workers 
followed the lead of Moscow. 

The policy of the American state department is 
shown to be at the bottom of the tense situation that 
developed between De Gaulle and the Allied leaders. 
The official recognition of Vichy made a full recogni- 
tion of the Free French movement impossible for the 
British as well as for the Americans. Yet a full recog- 
nition was what De Gaulle insisted upon. He did not 
consider himself as the leader of a “‘movement”’ or of 
a purely military organization but as representing 
the only legitimate government of a France which 
refused to accept defeat. 

America’s ‘‘so-called realistic policy” toward 
Vichy—and its frustrating corollary for the Free 
French—is presented as a double jeu qui, sans 
désarmer ses ennemis, désespéra ses amis. It may be 
explained, says the author, on the ground of the 
temporary weakness of the United States, but it had 
grave psychological consequences and doubtful re- 
wards in terms of an improved strategical position. 
To prefer Weygand and then Giraud to General de 
Gaulle in North Africa paved the way for the deal 
with Darlan. 

Relations with the British government were satis- 
factory, explains Soustelle, until the failure of the 
expedition against Dakar—in the preparation of 
which, incidentally, De Gaulle’s prudence is con- 
trasted with Churchill’s impetuosity. This failure 
allowed Roosevelt and the American state depart- 
ment to impose their cautious policy toward the 
Free French over Churchill’s own preference. 

The author even suggests that as early as 1940 
the state department had obtained a British promise 
to keep the Free French out of North Africa, which 
was to be America’s domaine réservé. Later British 
insistence on the granting of an early independence 
to Syria and Lebanon, Spear’s anti-French policy in 
the Arab states, and the surprise British landing at 
Diego-Suarez strained Franco-British relations al- 
most to the breaking-point; Soustelle describes the 
heated meeting between De Gaulle and Churchill on 
September 30, 1942. It may be questioned, however, 
whether the responsibility for this near-rupture lay 
entirely with the British, as the author implies, and 
whether the general’s bad temper and intransigence 
did not partly determine the Allies’ decision to 
choose Giraud as the French leader in North Africa. 

Harmonious relations were not always to be 
found among the resisters themselves. The in- 
trigues florentines of ambitious Admiral Muselier are 
described at some length along with other incidents 
for which anti-Gaullists such as De Kerillis had fur- 
nished most biased interpretations. The few con- 
flicts and rivalries to be found in London did not, 
however, affect the basic cohesion and efficiency of 
the national committee, whose members were united 
in their devotion to a great leader and a great cause. 

The author shows how the first ties between Lon- 
don and the resistance organizations in France were 
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established as early as the beginning of 1941 and 
how a loose liaison between the various resistance 
groups was preferred to an attempt at complete 
unification. By April 1941 an agreement had been 
reached with the most important movements in the 
nonoccupied zone on a minimum program of propa- 
ganda, General de Gaulle already appearing as the 
symbol of the Resistance. In October 1942 paramili- 
tary resistance, especially active in the north, was 
unified through the B.C.R.A. while in the same year 
the information networks made decisive progress. 
The author regrets the ‘‘politisation” of the re- 
sistance movement which, he thinks, should have 
remained uncontaminated by the political parties. 
It is questionable whether the return of the parties, 
made inevitable by Communist participation in the 
Resistance—of which little is said—and by the re- 
organization of the Socialist party, was not a most 
useful development. Whether or not the author is 
allowing present rancor to color his judgment of 
past events, it remains that his bias toward political 
parties is basically antidemocratic. Whatever the 
drawbacks of the parliamentary system, it is now 
clear that those leaders who reconstituted the parties 
may well have saved France from the authoritarian 
temptation, whether Gaullist or Communist. 


CHARLES A. MICAUD 


Vercors: haut-lieu de France, souvenirs. By Com- 
MANDANT PIERRE TANANT. (‘‘Témoignages” 
series, No. 29.) Paris: B. Arthaud, 1947. Pp. 224. 


In the French version of Antigone, which enjoyed 
a postwar vogue in Paris and New York, the 
heroine’s desperate reaction to tyranny was a symbol 
of the unquenchable spirit of all those who had re- 
sisted the Nazi occupation. In a similar vein, Pierre 
Tanant in this book concerning the maquis of Ver- 
cors pays tribute to the impelling force behind the 
resistance movement. 

Vercors is an area forty miles long and thirty 
miles wide which lies south of Grenoble in the foot- 
hills of the French Alps. This region, whose plateaus 
and forests are cut by escarpments and sparsely 
dotted with hamlets and farms, was an ideal refuge 
from the dragnet which the Nazis set up to catch 
politically dangerous persons or conscripts for forced 
labor. Aided by British and Gaullist agents, there 
developed in Vercors by mid-1944 a maquis some 
four thousand strong, in which the author was a 
principal officer. The threat which this force consti- 
tuted to occupation authorities could not be ignored 
by the German troops stationed at Grenoble, and at 
the end of July they took countermeasures. The 
enemy first encircled the region and then by a series 
of fierce attacks destroyed the maquis as a unified 
fighting force. This battle, in which the resistance 
units were decimated, is the main event in Tanant’s 
narrative. The heavy losses of the maquis were justi- 
fied, in the author’s eyes, because two German divi- 
sions were kept occupied at a time when they were 
needed elsewhere in France. He maintains, however, 
that the moral significance of the battle of Vercors is 


even more important, for it is a monument to the 
French passion for liberty. 

Unfortunately, this volume is replete with the 
defects of a personal narrative. It is uncritical, in- 
complete, and full of inconsequential details. More- 
over, it assumes considerable background on the re- 
sistance movement and is surprisingly vague on the 
tactics of the maquis. Although Tanant had a rare 
opportunity to write a useful history of the resist- 
ance movement in Vercors, he has instead produced 
a fragmentary and sentimental account. 


Frep L. HapDsEL 


Le gouvernement provisoire et l’Europe, 25 février— 
12 mai 1848. By E. TerRsEn. (‘Collection du cen- 
tenaire de la révolution de 1848,” published un- 
der the patronage of the Comité National du 
Centenaire.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. 
Pp. 77. Fr. 80. 


La premiére abdication de Napoléon I. By JEAN 
Turry. (“‘Napoléon Bonaparte” series.) Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1948. Pp. 360. Fr. 200. 


Les femmes en 1848. By Evita Tuomas. (“Collection 
du centenaire de la révolution de 1848,” pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Comité Na- 
tional du Centenaire.) Paris: Presses universi- 
taires, 1948. Pp. 78. Fr. 80. 


Reflections on the world today. By Paut VALERY. 
Translated by Francis ScarFE. New York: 
Pantheon, 1948. Pp. 199. $3.50. 


Louis Blanc. By JEAN VipaALeNc. (“Collection du 
centenaire de la révolution de 1848,” published 
under the patronage of the Comité National du 
Céntenaire.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. 
Pp. 68. Fr. 80. 


Napoléon et l'industrie francaise. By ODETTE VIEN- 
NET. Paris: Plon, 1948. Pp. 368. Fr. 450. 


The reshaping of French democracy. By GORDON 
WricatT. With an introduction by Pau Brrp- 
SALL. New York: Harcourt, Brace for Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1948. Pp. 277. $3.50. 


Le cinquantenaire de ‘‘J’accuse”: récit des événements 
qui se sont succédés de 1895 & 1901. By ALEXAN- 
DRE ZEVAES. Paris: Fasquelle, 1948. Fr. 150. 


GERMANY 


Le sentiment national en Allemagne, 1750-1815. By 
MAuvRICE Boucuer. Paris: Colombe, 1948. Fr. 
275. 


Nuremberg. By Peter Catvocoressi. New York: 
Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 176. $2.75. 


The Goebbels diaries. Translated and edited with an 
introduction and notes by Louts P. LocHner. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1948. Pp. 566. 
$4.00. 
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Unknown Germany: an inner chronicle of the first 
W orld War based on letters and diaries. By HANNA 
HAFKESBRINK. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 164. $2.50. 


Germany: what now? By JoAcut™M JOESTEN. Chicago: 
Ziff-Davis, 1948. Pp. 331. $3.75. 


Handel’s Messiah: a touchstone of taste. By ROBERT 
Manson Myers. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
Pp. 338. $5.00. 


Beethoven and the French Revolution. By Bishop Fan 
S. Nout, Mus. B, Ph.D. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1947. Pp. 117. $2.50. 


Bishop Noli examines the Beethoven sources (the 
letters, the conversation books, the firsthand ac- 
counts, and Thayer’s compilation of them) with an 
eye to proving that (1) on the whole Beethoven was 
a rather despicable specimen of manhood and (2) he 
was a true “‘son of the French Revolution.” As to the 
first proposition, it is very possible to make a case 
against Beethoven by raking over the sources and 
simply putting bits of evidence together. One can so 
prove, with some plausibility, that Beethoven was 
an insufferable boor who insulted his friends, cheated 
his publisher, was coarse and prurient toward 
women, and otherwise undesirable. But this is a 
factual, nonperceptive view of a complex character 
full of contradictions—contradictions which must 
be accounted for. The main contradiction is the 
music itself, whose creator could have been nothing 
less than noble in his essential character and in the 
main current of his life and thoughts. 

Bishop Noli devotes the second portion of his 
book to ‘‘Beethoven the rebel.” But here again we 
are dealing not merely with a man airing his views 
on world events but with an artist-recluse deeply 
engaged in his tonal domain, to whom an upheaval 
beyond the Rhine would hardly have been a matter 
of expert knowledge. Beethoven was vitally con- 
cerned with revolution as such—he was a revolu- 
tionary artist who grew from a deep impulse in his 
own country—an impulse of which the French over- 
throw was a later manifestation. The ideal of libera- 
tion for oppressed peoples as expressed in Egmont 
and the Ode to Joy came to him from German poets 
and would have done so with or without a French 
Revolution. There is evidence that Napoleon did 
not, after all, concern him greatly one way or the 
other as the dedicatee of the Erotica. Dedications, to 
Beethoven, were principally a matter of form and 
financial advantage. 

Joun N. Burk 


Post-war Germans: an anthropologist’s account. By 
Davip Ropnick. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 245. $3.75. 


The solution of the German problem. By WILHELM 
R6pkE, professor at the Institut Universitaire 
de Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva. 
Translated by E. W. Dickes. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 282. $3.50. 
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Despite the effusive and exaggerated blurb which 
hails this book and its author and despite the au- 
thor’s frequent references to his own objectivity and 
impartiality, the book deserves wide attention and 
careful study by all students of the German prob- 
lem. Originally published in 1945 in Switzerland, the 
present edition was finished just before the Moscow 
Conference of March 1947, and the foreword is 
dated May 1947. The translation is good, even 
though the emergence in translation of the original 
heavy and involved German style leaves one groggy 
every once in a while. 

The author was a professor of average reputation 
at the University of Marburg before the Nazis came 
into power. Apparently, he was one of the few lib- 
erals in this nest of reactionary nationalism, for in 
due course he fled the country and found a safe 
haven in Switzerland, where this penetrating book 
was written. Professing his ‘‘inextinguishable hatred 
of National Socialism,” he proceeds in the three 
parts of the book to discuss the ‘Third Reich and 
its end,” “The historic roots,” and ‘‘The solution.” 
Depending upon his interests, the reader will find 
very frank and informed discussions of all relevant 
aspects of the German problem in one or another of 
these three parts. 


The book reminds one a little of an earlier work 
by another German scholar, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Foerster, Europe and the German question (New 
York, 1940). But Répke, in this volume, referring 
with mild disapprobation to the harshness and 
vindictiveness of Foerster, might fairly be said, 
on the other hand, to be too apologetic for his 
German fatherland. In fact at several points, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, he gives entirely too 
much responsibility for German failures to the rest 
of the world, which he contends “could not have 
had so appalling a degree of complicity in German 
totalitarianism and its career if it had not already 
been itself infected” (p. 17). Similar to most other 
Germans, the author, too, is strongly anti-Russian. 

If one understands these perfectly natural and 
honorabie leanings of the author, it can be said with- 
out qualification that no one in recent years, with the 
possible exception of Professor Ebenstein in his book 
The German record (New York, 1945), has so ad- 
mirably analyzed what he calls ‘‘the constants” in 
the nature of the German. The character of this 
‘nation of nations,” how it developed before and 
during the Hitler period, and what should be rescued 
from the ruins are among the important aspects dis 
cussed by the author. 

Although dismissing the theory of collective guilt 
of the Germans as ‘‘a barbaric notion,” Répke in one 
of the most effective parts of the book excoriates the 
German professors for their responsibility. His his- 
torical résumé is well balanced, but his individual 
judgments are occasionally marred by being so 
strongly worded, i.e., ‘‘insane Potsdam program”; 
Joseph Davies—‘‘a fellow-traveller’; and ‘turn 
Germany into a Super-Buchenwald.” Surely at this 
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time we have a right to expect Germans to be at 
least restrained and moderate in criticizing others. 
The able marshaling of the relevant facts from 
German experience eventuates in the last part of the 
book in a most sensible and useful ‘‘solution.” Here 
one finds, on the whole, valid criticisms of Allied 
mistakes and very sound arguments for proceeding 
to organize western Germany without waiting longer 
for the Russians. Of course, this idea is not original 
with Dr. Répke, but he states his case with great 
vigor and ability. He does, it is true, give too little 
consideration to the possible fateful consequences of 
dividing Germany, but he feels that the Russians will 
sooner or later have to come into the western zone 
combination on our terms. In this part of his solu- 
tion, the author demonstrates a wider and deeper 
acquaintance with the actual situation and the cur- 
rent developments in Germany than do most recent 
writers. In such a dynamic situation, however, it is 
inevitable that many recent changes have eliminated 
the validity of several of the author’s criticisms. 
This approach to the solution of the German 
problem is on the whole reasonable and sound and, 
of the published proposals, is most likely to com- 
mend itself to American and English readers. Its 
appearance in this new edition should be welcomed 

by all students of Germany. 
JAMES K. PoLLock 


German realities. By GuSTAV STOLPER. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace for Reynal & Hitchcock, 1948. 
Pp. 341. $3.75. 


Le voyage du Hambourgeois André Nemnich. By 
ODETTE VIENNET. Paris: Plon, 1948. Pp. 280. 
Fr. 400. 


Report on the Germans. By W. L. Waite. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 260. $3.00. 


This is a book on postwar Germany and the prob- 
lem of the European peace settlement, written in 
human terms by a well-known journalist whose view- 
point is that of an unreconstructed Wilsonian. It is 
based on observations made in Germany in 1919 
when the author accompanied his famous father, 
William Allen White, to the Peace Conference, in 
1939 when he was in Berlin for some weeks as an 
itinerant foreign correspondent, and in 1946 when 
he returned to the battered capital for a short stay. 
The book contains almost no statistics and little his- 
tory in the ordinary sense of the term. It attempts 
through a series of case studies and personal recollec- 
tions to suggest the atmosphere of postwar Ger- 
many. There are chapters on a semi-Americanized 
former employee of Goebbels’ propaganda ministry, 
on a surviving German Jewess, a D.P. camp, an 
unrepentant German conservative, a Fraulein, the 
Russians, and others. The last third of the book is 
devoted to a consideration of the current German 
peace problem, largely based on recollections of the 
Versailles conference. 

Many, including the reviewer, who share the au- 
thor’s general point of view will no doubt regret the 


unevenness of the writing and the haste with which a 
book on such an important subject by such a 
prominent writer has been put together. But cer- 
tainly it is worth carefui study, if only for the reason 
that the reader thereby must come to grips with 
problems such as those posed by the reports (pp. 
141-42) of American mistreatment of prisoners of 
war which rival the all-too-authentic stories from 
Dachau and by the following excerpts quoted from a 
foreign office employee of the Briining period (pp. 
114-15): “If Chamberlain trusted Hitler in 1938 at 
Munich, and Stalin trusted him the following year, 
how can the ordinary German now be blamed for not 
realizing that Hitler’s real aim was a war of world 
conquest? ... A German anti-Nazi, serving under 
Hitler, would do everything in his power to avoid 
enforcing orders which he thought were unreason- 
able. The Americans never do this, even though they 
will tell you they think the order is wrong. Yet now 
they ask us Germans: ‘If you thought Hitler’s orders 
were bad why did you obey them?’ ” 


M. M. KNAPPEN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Studies in the literary backgrounds of English radical- 
ism, with special reference to the French Revolution. 
By Ray M. Apams. Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and 
Marshall College, 1948. Pp. 337. $3.75. 


Joe Martin, 1789-1854: his life and works. By 
Tuomas Batston. London: Duckworth, 1948. 
Pp. 309. 25s. 


The co-operative movement in Labour Britain. By 
N. Baron. London: Gollancz, 1948. Pp. 143. 
7s. 6d. 


La vie de Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell. By MARIE- 
CLAUDE BLANCHET. Paris: Bader, 1948. Fr. 180. 


The life-work of J. A. Hobson. By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 
(“L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust lectures,” No. 
17.) Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 
29. 2s. 


Lord Wavell, 1883-1941: a military biography. By 
R. J. Cottins. With a foreword by J. C. Smuts. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1948. Pp. 488. 
30S. 


Gavin Dunbar. By Davip Epwarp Easson. London: 
Oliver & Boyd, 1948. Pp. 114. 10s. 6d. 


The old English farming books from Fitzherbert to Tull, 
1523-1730. By GEORGE EDWIN FUSSELL. Forest 
Hills, N.Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 1948. Pp. 141. 
$3.75. 

Queen’s College, 1848-1948. By Rosatte G. GRYLLS, 
London: Routledge, 1948. Pp. 12g. 10s. 6d. 


The growth of English representative government. By 
GrorcE Lee Hasxrs. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. Pp. 131. $2.00. 
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The London Society of Compositors: a centenary his- 
tory. By Evtic Howe and Haroip E. Walte. 
London: Cassell, 1948. Pp. 359. 25s. 


Milton and the English mind. By FRANcis ERNEST 
Hutcutinson, (“Teach yourself history library.”’) 
New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 209. $2.00. 


The life of Edmund Spenser. By ALEXANDER C. Jub- 
son. (“Works of Edmund Spenser, a variorum edi- 
tion,” ed. Epwin GREENLAW, CHARLES GROSVE- 
NOR OsGoop, FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD, 
and Ray HEFFNER. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1945. Pp. 238. $4.50. 


This is the first full-length life of ‘‘the poet’s 
poet” to appear in over sixty years. Everything 
about it—the standing of its author, its place in the 
‘‘Variorum edition,” the fine and durable dress given 
it by the publishers—suggests that it may become 
the standard treatment of the shadowy career of 
Edmund Spenser for a comparable period in the 
future. It is strictly a “‘life,” however, not a “‘life and 
works” or even a “‘life and character.” And because 
of the scarcity of materials for a full-bodied biogra- 
phy, it is a life of a rather special sort. 

As in the case of Shakespeare, the known facts of 
Spenser’s career could be put down in a column of 
newsprint, and although a few new gleanings are 
added every generation; this alone hardly justifies 
another biography. Judson has followed a relatively 
recent and currently fashionable approach. He has 
undertaken to place Spenser ‘‘in his environment, 
surround him with his friends and associates, and 
study the influences both physical and human upon 
him” (p. vii). This means patiently following out all 
the threads, however slender, which run from 
Spenser to persons, places, events, and matters of 
contemporary interest. Two entries in an Eliza- 
bethan account-book happen to tell us, for instance, 
that he attended Merchant Taylor’s School. This 
calls for re-creating the school’s atmosphere and 
speculating briefly upon the possible effects of its 
famous headmaster, Richard Mulcaster, upon the 
young schoolboy’s poetic and musical tastes. And so 
on through the years at Cambridge, the visits to 
London, and the long residence in Ireland. Are we in 
the dark about what the man was up to and what he 
was thinking about at any given point? There are 
various ingenious ways of sketching in the picture: 
describe the travels of the officials whom he served 
and often accompanied; find an articulate friend 
whose experience as a country gentleman in Ireland 
presumably forms a “‘curiously close parallel’ to his 
(p. 111); sketch the local rebellions and foreign 
threats which surely must have occupied his mind; 
and search out an account of what happened when 
rebels sacked a neighboring estate in 1598, pointing 
out that ‘‘something very like this may have oc- 
curred” at Kilcolman, Spenser’s estate (p. 198). 

. This is a legitimate and fruitful technique but 

also a tricky one. In the present case it calls for the 
use of a finely graded scale of qualifications ranging 
from ‘‘possibly,” ‘‘presumably,” and ‘‘probably” to 


ee 


‘must have,” ‘‘surely,” and ‘‘no doubt.” In fact, the 
historian is sometimes lost in wonder at the thor- 
oughness with which his colleagues in literary biog- 
raphy thresh their scanty materials. The danger is, 
of course, in making conjectural mountains out of 
factual molehills, but Judson shows consistently 
good judgment about how much of the finespun 
monographic work to accept or reject. If we had 
such painstaking biographies of all the Elizabethan 
businessmen, churchmen, and statesmen about 
whom we have comparable amounts of source mate- 
rial, our knowledge of Elizabethan society would be 
rich indeed. 

It is partly the fault of this approach, however, 
that the central figure never comes alive. ‘“‘What a 
sharply defined personality emerges,” the author 
remarks (p. 210), ‘from a close study of his works 
and life!” But, unfortunately, not in this book. The 
works are used here strictly for the light they cast 
upon biographical event, and the character sketch 
at the close is disappointingly brief. For the mind 
and spirit of the poet the reader is driven on to the 
works themselves or to books like Leicester Brad- 
ner’s Edmund Spenser and the Faerie Queene (Chi- 
cago, 1948), a study of the poet and his greatest 
work. In a volume prefacing a new edition of Spen- 
ser’s writings, this is perhaps as it should be. But it 
means that Judson’s splendidly judicious life is 
definitive only in the external meaning of biography, 
that is, in the realm of event and environment, not 
in that of character and creation. 

The historian will not learn much from this book 
that he does not know already about Elizabethan 
society in general. Occasionally in the sections on 
Irish events he may be reminded of the little girl’s 
remark that she learned more from a certain book 
than she ever cared to know about penguins. 


E. HARRIS HARBISON 


Diplomat off duty. By Sir Francis LINDLEY. 
Bouverie Library Service reprint. London: Benn, 
1947. Pp. 196. 10s. 6d. 


Hampton Court: a history. By Pattie Lrnpsay. Lon- 
don: Meridian, 1948. Pp. 282. 25s. 


Negroes in Britain: a study of racial relations in Eng- 
lish society. By K. L. Litrte. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1948. Pp. 292. 25s. 


The British general election of 1945. By R. B. Mc- 
CaL.uM, fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
faculty fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, and 
ALISON READMAN, research assistant at Nuffield 
College, Oxford. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press; London: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 311. $5.00. 


The authors of this monograph find in the general 
election of 1945 both an example of and justification 
for parliamentary democracy. In a world of distor- 
tion, violence, and forcible substitutions the British 
people were able to register a change of opinion so 
fundamental as to warrant the term ‘‘revolution- 
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ary.” As in the elections of 1832 and 1906 the forces 
of conservatism suffered disaster but unhesitatingly 
accepted the verdict. For an interval of twenty days 
between the polling and the counting a government 
controlled by ‘‘capitalist Tories” held the ballot 
boxes which contained the secret of its fate, yet there 
was not the slightest suspicion of tampering with the 
returns. It was an Italian journalist who noted the 
significance of this fact (p. 35). Then with unprece- 
dented swiftness a great war leader of undoubted 
personal popularity resigned power into the hands of 
recent colleagues but present opponents with whose 
domestic policies he was in bitter disagreement. 


The narrative covers the dramatic story from the 
breakup of the Coalition to the accession of Labour 
to office, but the emphasis is on the analysis of public 
opinion, the issues, the candidates, and the results of 
the election. In addition to newspapers and speeches, 
the authors have utilized the ephemeral party litera- 
ture which is usually discarded and lost and is of such 
bulk as to discourage less industrious investigators. 
Thanks to the aid of several Oxford colleagues, how- 
ever, they have been able to cope with this enormous 
mass of material. The results are particularly good 
in a unique chapter on the election addresses, in- 
cluding those of the independents as well as those of 
the organized parties. There are good accounts of the 
actual working of the election machinery, of the role 
of the press, and of those interesting anomalies of the 
British system, the university constituencies. 

Even though the mood of the electorate was set 
before the campaign began—a point of view which 
the authors accept—the election addresses revealed 
most fully what the candidates, and probably the 
constituencies, were thinking. Everywhere the prob- 
lem of housing was uppermost and domestic issues 
generally were dominant. Housing was mentioned 
by 97 per cent of the Labour candidates, 94 per cent 
of the Conservatives, and go per cent of the Liberals. 
Social security and full employment were not far 
behind. In contrast with the election of 1918, only 8 
per cent of the candidates of the major parties dealt 
with the problem of late enemy nations and only 21 
per cent with that of demobilization. That Labour’s 
interest of the 1930’s in foreign policy was continued 
was evidenced by the fact that it was mentioned by 
84 per cent of its candidates, while the Conservative 
figure was 71 per cent. On world organization for 
peace the difference was greater, as revealed by the 
figures of 60 per cent and 27 per cent, respectively. 
Labourites showed a distaste for the word ‘‘Empire” 
and a preference for ‘‘Commonwealth,” and the Con- 
servatives were the more interested in the topic. The 
Conservatives, however, sensed the importance of 
exports better than the Labourites, for the figures 
were 45 per cent and 17 per cent. Finally, the Con- 
servatives all championed their leader, who was an 
asset without which their defeat would surely have 
been as great a debacle as that suffered in 1931 by 
Labour. 

The authors reject the Labour charge that the 
polling date was ‘‘rushed” in the Conservative inter- 


est but agree that in the Laski affair that party did 
attempt unsuccessfully an “election stunt” of the 
kind that had aided it in 1924 and again in 1931. In 
the press they find the best reporting and the best- 
balanced presentation of issues in the Conservative 
journals and the worst in the Communist organs. 

In the text and in the five appendixes there is an 
effort to get behind the house of commons figures. 
The popular vote is analyzed in many ways, such as 
government and opposition, pro-Socialist and anti- 
Socialist, geographic areas, and the change-over or 
swing from one side to the other. The tables empha- 
size that, while Labour is now a national party, there 
are still significant differences in the occupations and 
interests of the representatives of the two major 
parties. Among the Labour members of parliament 
are one hundred and fifty-five “‘workers” but none 
among the Conservative. Labour’s strength in the 
professions is indicated by the much greater number 
of teachers, journalists, and physicians it elects, 
while in the legal profession its representatives al- 
most equal the number in the Conservative ranks. 
There are more businessmen in the latter, although, 
surprisingly, two-thirds as many are Labour. The 
Conservatives have almost a monopoly of profes- 
sional soldiers and men of ‘“‘private means,” but they 
are not entirely absent from the Parliamentary 
Labour party. 

Students of recent history and politics will wel- 
come this addition to the literature of the field. 


CaRL F, BRAND 
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1946. By ANTONIO RAMOs OLIvErRA. Translated 
by TEENER HALL. New York: Crown, 1948. 
Pp. 720. $4.00. 


Entre les Pyrénées et Gibraltar: notes et réflexions sur 
la politique espagnole depuis 1936. By SUNER 
SERRANO. Paris: Béranger, 1948. Pp. 341. Fr. 
500. 


Hlistoria econémica e social da expansion portuguesa. 
By V. MaGAtuHaAres Goprinuo. Vol. I. Lisbon: 
Terra, 1947. Pp. 145. 


SWITZERLAND 
P. C. du Général. By BERNARD BARBEY. Paris: 
Colonne Vendéme, 1948. Pp. 288. Fr. 420. 


A study of Swiss neutrality in the second World 
War. 


Le magnifique Meigret: valet de Francois I, ami de 
Marot, sauveur de Genéve, une figure du temps de 
Calvin. By ALExIs FRANCOIS. Geneva: Georg, 
1947. Pp. 181. 


G. Calvino e la Riforma in Ginevra. By A. OMODEO. 
A posthumous work edited by B. Croce. (‘‘Biblio- 
teca di cultura moderna,” No. 426.) Bari: 
Laterza, 1947. Pp. 154. L. 500. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Poland’s place in Europe. Edited by ZyGmMuNT 
Woyjctecnowski. Posen: Instytut Cachodni, 
1947. Pp. 460. 

A group of Polish scholars secretly organized, 
during the Nazi occupation of Poland, a series of 
studies of the history of German-Polish relations. 
The organizing side of the activity was provided for 
by the foundation, in 1944, of the Instytut Cachodni 
|Western Institute], which was to be transferred to 
Poland after the liberation. This was done in 1945, 
and since then the Institute has been publishing 
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works prepared during the Occupation. The present 
work, although understandably presenting the Po- 
lish ideology of Poland’s history, is nevertheless a 
valuable collection of well-done essays on the geo- 
political situation of Poland in history, the history 
of German-Polish relations, and the origins and 
ancestral homes of the Slavs. Careful summaries of 
bibliographical references are included, and numer- 
ous maps are scattered throughout the volume. 


Joseru S. Roucek 


The technique of economic sovietisation: a Baltic expe- 
rience. By ENDEL KarepDA. (‘‘East and West: 
facts from behind the iron curtain” series, Vol. 
ILI.) Byfleet, Surrey: Boreas, 1947. Pp. 127. 4s. 


History of the Lithuanian nation. By CONSTANTINE 
R. JURGELA. With an introduction by CLARENCE 
Aucustus MANNING. New York: Lithuanian 
Cultural Institute, 1948. Pp. 544. $5.00. 

RUSSIA 
The Empress Catherine. By GERTRUDE ARETZ. 


Translated by H. C. Scunur. London: Godfrey 
& Stephens, 1948. Pp. 244. 128s. 6d. 


Les organes supérieurs du pouvoir en U.R.S.S. By 
A. AsKArRov. (‘‘Documents de notre temps.’’) 
Paris: Seban, 1948. Fr. 35. 


Chekhov and his Russia: a sociological study. By 
W. H. Brurorp. (‘International library of so- 
ciology and social reconstruction,” ed. KARL 
MANNHEIM.) London: Kegan Paul; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 233. $4.00. 


Russia: menace or promise? By VERA MICHELES 
DEAN. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 10947. 
Pp. 158. $2.00. 


Mrs. Dean has written a brief guide to under- 
standing Russia aimed at an unsophisticated public. 
She leans over backward to be fair to the Russians 
but provides only inadequate answers to twenty-one 
questions (actually asked in discussion groups) such 
as ‘‘What are the Russians like?” ‘‘Is Russia im- 
perialistic?”’ ‘‘What are Russia’s objectives in Ku 
rope?” etc. She tries to prove that differences be- 
tween Moscow and the West are not necessarily ir- 
reconcilable. Two appendixes give the texts of the 
“Constitution of the U.S.S.R.,” revised as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944, and ‘‘Aims of the fourth five-year 
plan’”’—the book’s only asset. 


Wiiuiam H. McNEILL 

Come hammer, come sickle. By Str PAUL DUKEs. 
London: Cassell, 1947. Pp. 208. 10s. 6d. 

Il trentennio sovietico, 1917-1947. By W. GtusTI 
Rome: Leonardo, 1947. Pp. 165. L. 400. 


Tell the West. By Jerzy GLIKSMAN. New York: 
Gresham, 1948. Pp. 357. $3.75. 


An account of Soviet labor camps. 
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Pourquoi l’armée rouge a vaincu. By GENERAL A. 
GuILLAuME. Paris: Julliard, 1948. Pp. 264. Fr. 
360. 


I'll never go back: a Red Army officer talks. By 
MrkHalL KortAkov. Translated by NICHOLAS 
WREDEN. New York: Dutton, 1948. Pp. 248. 
$3.00. 


Omskie bolsheviki v gody grazhdanskoi voiny. |The 
Omsk Bolsheviks in the years of the civil war.] 
By M. V. Krasnyku. Omsk: Omsk Publishers, 
1947. Pp. 64. 85 k. 


The origins of modern Russia. By JAN KUCHARZEW- 
ski. New York: Polish Institute of Arts & Sci- 
ences in America, 1948. Pp. 524. $5.00. 


An abridged translation of a seven-volume work 
in Polish. 


Pushkin and Russian literature. By JANKO LAvRIN. 
(‘Teach yourself history library.”) New York: 
Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 237. $2.00. 


Outlines of Russian culture. By PAVEL NIKOLAEVICH 
MIiLiukov. Edited by MICHAEL KARPOVICH. 
Translated by VALENTINE UGHET and ELEANOR 
Davis. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1948. $4.50. 


The bells of Russia. By ALEXANDER Morskor. New 
York: Humphries, 1947. Pp. 340. $2.50. 


The mighty five: the cradle of Russian national music. 
By Victor I. Srrorr. New York: Allen, Towne 
& Heath, 1948. Pp. 280. $4.00. 


Lenin, a biography. By Davin Suus. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1948. Pp. 438. $5.00. 


Sotsialisticheskoye stroitelsivo v Uszbekistane. |The 
socialist structure in Usbekistan.] Tashkent: In- 
stitute of History of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party in Usbekistan, 1947. Pp. 
142. 3r. 20k. 


A Russian journal. By JOHN STEINBECK. New York: 
Viking, 1948. Pp. 220. $3.75. 


Russian architecture: trends in nationalism and mod- 
ernism. By ARTHUR Voyce. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948. Pp. 306. $5.75. 


Oktyabrskaya Sotzialisticheskaya revolyutsiya i eé 
mesto v istorii nashei rodiny. |The October So- 
cialist Revolution and its place in the history 
of our fatherland.] By N. YAKOVLEV. 2d ed. 
Moscow: State Political Publishers, 1947. Pp. 80. 
Ir. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Alfred Nobel: dynamite king—architect of peace. By 
HertTA E. Pautr. London: Nicholson & Watson, 
1948. Pp. 323. 12s. 6d. 


Emanuel Swedenborg: scientist and mystic. By SIGNE 
Toxsvic. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948. Pp. 389. $5.00. 


NEAR EAST 


Crépuscule danubien: Yougoslavie-Roumanie, 1939- 
1045. By JEAN Barry. Paris: Plon, 1948. Fr. go. 


Constitutions, electoral laws, treaties of states in the 
Near and Middle East. By HELEN MILLER Davis, 
social science research associate, American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Lebanon. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 446. $5.00. 


Mrs. Davis has brought together a useful collec- 
tion of constitutional texts, treaties, and other docu- 
ments relating to Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Palestine, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Trans- 
jordan, and Turkey. Most of these countries emerged 
as independent states upon the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire and thus have many problems in 
common, while those of Iran and Afghanistan as 
Moslem and Middle Eastern countries are similar in 
character. 

The documents included in this collection fall 
into several categories. One of the main factors in the 
development of these states has been their relation- 
ship to the great European powers, chiefly Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, and Mrs. Davis has 
provided numerous texts which illustrate this. These 
include documents on the relations of the British 
with Egypt (1899, 1922, and 1936), Iraq (1930), 
Palestine (1917, 1922, etc.), and Transjordan (1922); 
of the French with the Lebanon (1941) and Syria 
(1941); and of the Russians with Iran (1921) and 
Turkey (1921 and 1925). The text of the Sykes- 
Picot agreement of 1916 is provided but not of the 
British-Russian treaty of 1907. The important man- 
date provisions following the first World War, 
Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant, and 
the various Allied agreements and statements of the 
second World War which affected the countries of 
the Near and Middle East are included. So is the full 
text of the United Nations Charter, which hardly 
seems necessary. One can also find here the organic 
statutes of the countries in question, from the Fun- 
damental Laws (1907) of Iran to the constitutions of 
Iraq and the Lebanon as amended in 1943. A trans- 
lation of the new constitution of Transjordan, which 
was published too late (February 1, 1947) to be in- 
cluded in this collection, may be found in the Middle 
East journal, I (1947), 322-31. Finally come the 
Saadabad Pact (1937) and the Pact of the League of 
Arab States (1945), marking the latest stage in the 
development of these countries in which they have 
concluded agreements with each other for the fur- 
therance of their common interests. 

The full cycle of the growth of these states in the 
twentieth century is thus documented, from a posi- 
tion of dependence on the great European powers to 
one of full independence and mutual assistance. In 
addition to forming a very handy reference book, 
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this coilection provides food for much thought on the 
influence of Western political ideas in the Near and 
Middle East. It was not the job of the author to pro- 
vide a commentary on these documents, but an ex- 
amination of them will serve to remind one of how 
many problems in this field the historian, political 
scientist, and sociologist have yet to explore. Mrs. 
Davis has taken a first important step in bringing 
some of the sources together. It remains for the 
scholars to find out just what the relationship is be- 
tween the new constitutions and the traditions of the 
peoples who have adopted them and to what extent 
Western ideas and practices have become a part of 
the political life of the countries of the Near and 
Middle East. 

C. E. BLack 


Balkan politics: no man’s land of world power politics. 
By JosepH S. Roucek. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1948. Pp. 320. $3.50. 


The Greek dilemma: war and aftermath. By WILLIAM 
Harpy McNEILL. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1947. Pp. 291. $3.50. 


Here is the best book yet to appear in English on 
Greece during and after the second World War. 
McNeill has written of his experiences and observa- 
tions as assistant military attaché in the United 
States embassy at Athens during the period of No- 
vember 1944 to June 1946. If our newspaper and 
radio commentators read The Greek dilemma, Ameri- 
cans will get a better appraisal of a vital part of their 
foreign policy. Writing in a simple, cogent fashion, 
the author portrays the tragedy of the recent history 
of the Greek people. Moreover, McNeill displays a 
sound knowledge of his subject. He has approached 
his study as the historian that he is. 

Although the book begins with a summary of 
Greek history since the year (1830) of liberation 
from the Ottomans, particular stress is laid on the 
twentieth century when the seemingly insoluble 
hatreds of political factions were making impossible 
the emergence of democratic government. The sec- 
ond chapter outlines Mussolini’s attack (1940) upon 
Greece and explains why the people were galvanized 
into action against the invader. The Greeks’ heroic 
defense did not spring from faith in Metaxas’ right- 
ist dictatorship but from a profound determination 
to prevent foreign domination. 

The author describes correctly the Metaxas gov- 
ernment as incompetent when faced with the task of 
war. The Metaxas regime was also treasonable, for 
it opened the door leading to capitulation to the 
Axis (p. 50). In 1943 open conflict between the Left 
and Right became chronic. The Greek Rightists 
were aided and abetted by the Nazis, who armed 
five thousand Greeks in security battalions to fight 
the guerrillas in the mountains—whom they were 
never able to dislodge—and the Communists in the 
occupied area—whom they were never able to de- 
stroy. 


From this point on, the story centers around the 
struggle between the Greek Fascists and Commu- 
nists as protagonists, with the great mass of the 
people at their mercy. The people now stand even 
more bewildered because the strife of the great 
powers has been superimposed on domestic issues. 

One domestic problem which had international re- 
percussions was the rise of the E.A.M. (National Lib- 
eration Front) party. This reviewer is glad to report 
that its history is delineated objectively. E.A.M. was 
the product of war and of the weakness of the 
Metaxas regime. It was founded as a political party 
in September 1941. Very soon it attracted some of 
the most energetic men of the nation and gained in 
an amazingly short time the largest following ever 
known in the history of modern Greece. “‘By the 
time of liberation, EAM numbered about two mil- 
lion persons, out of a total population of seven mil- 
lion” (p. 132). 

E.A.M. was the first genuinely national party of 
twentieth-century Greece. Within its framework nu- 
merous splinter parties coalesced; it drew adherents 
from all classes. Included among these parties were 
the Communists, the Agrarians, United Socialists, 
Republican, the Union of Popular Democracy, and 
the Socialists. In addition, some support came from 
influential members of the Liberal party. To be sure 
the Communists, who had founded E.A.M.., exercised 
far-reaching influence. But E.A.M.’s political colora- 
tion seemed at first not to be socialistic of the Soviet 
variety (McNeill believes this was only a Commu- 
nist stratagem [p. 73]). E.A.M. had a kind of social- 
ism somewhere between the British and Soviet types; 
at first the Communists did not dominate E.A.M.., 
but they were to rise to a controlling position later. 
The Royalist counterrevolution, backed by the 
British, discredited the moderate element in E.A.M. 


In the fall of 1941 E.A.M. promised to serve as 
the great unifying force so sorely needed by the 
Greeks. It served as a vehicle for the assertion of in- 
dependence by the submerged masses; and it sym- 
bolized, more than the crown, the Greek national 
spirit. Because of German fear of E.A.M.’s towering 
strength, ‘‘Greek laborers were never conscripted by 
the quisling Government for work in German fac- 
tories and the number of men who volunteered for 
work in Germany was small” (p. 74). 


The thumbnail sketches of leading figures, those 
of E.A.M. and others, some of whom are playing a 
leading role in Greece today, are realistically done. 
The closing chapter may be prophetic. The author 
wonders if the British and American governments 
will support the Fascists in Greece. If Britain and 
the United States do, they will find themselves—he 
thinks—in an embarrassing position. 


STEPHEN G. CHACONAS 
Le peuple serbe et son église sous la domination turque. 


By Lapistas Haprovics. (‘‘Bibliothéque de la 
Revue d’ histoire comparée,”’ directed by COLOMAN 
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BENDA, Vol. VI.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 


1947. Pp. 168. 


Introducing Yemen. By A. FARouGuy. New York: 
Orientalia, 1947. Pp. 123. $2.50. 


MIDDLE EAST 


India called them. By StR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 427. $4.50. 


Gandhi lives. By Marc EpmunpD Jones. With an 
epilogue by PARAMHANSA YOGANANDA. Phila- 
delphia: McKay, 1948. Pp. 192. $3.00. 


The Indian literatures of to-day: a symposium. Edited 
by BHARATAN KumaARuppPa. London: Probsthain, 
1947. Pp. 181. ros. 6d. 


The congress and labor movement in India. By P. P. 
LAKSHMAN. (‘‘Congress economic and political 
studies,”’ No. 3.) Allahabad: All India Congress, 
1947. Pp. 174. Rs. 2/8. 


India’s cultural empire and her future. By Sistr- 
KUMAR Mitra. Rev. ed. Madras: Sri Aurobindo, 
1947. Pp. 113. Rs. 2/4. 


The hero of Delhi: a life of John Nicholson. By 
HESKETH PEARSON. London: Penguin, 1048. Pp. 
225. 1s. 6d. 


India: a survey of the heritage and growth of Indian 
nationalism. By T. WALTER WALLBANK. (‘‘Berk- 
shire studies in European history.”) New York: 
Holt, 1948. Pp. 118. $1.40. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The background of eastern sea power. By ¥. B. E1- 
DRIDGE. London: Phoenix, 1948. Pp. 402. 18s. 


A study of the struggle for sea power in the 
Pacific. 


The Manchurian crisis, 1931-1932: a tragedy in in- 
ternational relations. By SARA R. SmitH. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 281. 
$3.75. 

Burmese economic life. By JAMES RuSSEL ANDRUS. 
With a foreword by J. S. FurRNIVALL. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. 
384. $4.00. 

Colonial policy and practice: a comparative study of 
Burma and Netherland India. By J.S. FURNIVALL. 
Issued in co-operation with the international 
secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. Cam- 
bridge: University Press: New York: Macmillan, 
1948. Pp. 568. $7.50. 

Two years with the Chinese Communists. By CLAIRE 
and WILLIAM Banp. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. 359. $4.50. 

China’s economic stabilization and reconstruction. By 
D. K. Lrev. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 159. $3.00. 


Forging a new China. By LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER. 
(‘‘Headline series,’”’ No. 67.) New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1948. Pp. 63. $0.35. 


End of an era: stories from central China during the 
war years, 1938-45. By E. Row anps. London: 
Livingstone, 1948. Pp. ror. 3s. 6d. 


Donald of China. By EARL ALBERT SELLE. New 
York: Harper, 1948. Pp. 374. $3.50. 


Introduction to Chinese art and history. By ARNoUD 
Sricock. Rev. ed. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 272. $5.00. 


There is another China: essays in honor of Chang 
Poling. New York: King’s Crown, 1948. Pp. 186. 
$2.75. 


Catalogue of imperial Japanese overprints and issues 
in occupied British territories. By W. H. Apcry- 
Epcar. Limited ed. Bramley, Surrey: The Au- 
thor, 1947. Pp. 124. 10s. 6d. 


Fallen sun: a report on Japan. By NOEL FAIRCHILD 
Buscu. New York: Appleton-Century, 1948. Pp. 
258. $2.50. 


A case history of Japan. By Francis J. HORNER. 
London and New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. 
Pp. 227. $3.00. 


Guam and its people. By LAURA THOMPSON. With a 
village journal by Jesus C. Barcrnas. Rev. 3d 
ed. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
in co-operation with the American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1947. Pp. 367. $5.00. 


This is an extensively revised edition of the stand- 
ard work on the people and modern cultural history 
of Guam and brings the former materials up to date 
in terms of the war and postwar period. Dr. Thomp- 
son, an anthropologist, spent some eight months on 
Guam during 1938, making a field survey of con- 
temporary Guamanian (Chamorro) life and then in- 
terpreting what she found by careful research in 
the available historical documentation. The study 
provides a rather ideal case for demonstrating the 
fruitful results which may accrue through bringing 
together the materials and methods of history and 
anthropology in the study of ‘‘cultural dynamics.” 

It is some four centuries since white men first 
reached this small but strategic island. What can 
now be known about the pre-white life of the Gua- 
manians must depend, as the author shows, upon 
critical use of early historical sources, together with 
an examination of archeological finds and careful 
sifting of the customs of later times to ascertain 
what aboriginal elements persist. The records left 
by officials, missionaries, and other white people 
are also the main source for reconstructing 
the events and processes of so-called ‘‘accultura- 
tion.” In the intervening centuries the Guamanians 
have become wholly a mixed racial group, and a new 
culture has emerged which combines aboriginal with 
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Western (especially Spanish Catholic) and Filipino 
elements. This neotraditional system of life has in 
turn borne the brunt over the last half-century of 
an increasingly vigorous Americanization. Succes- 
sive chapters of the book review the situation in the 
past and present regarding population trends, gov- 
ernment, law, economics, social organization, re- 
ligion, health, and education. Several interesting 
chapters also trace the life-cycle of the individual 
Guamanian today and bring out the stresses between 
the traditional type of ‘‘personality structure” and 
the values fostered by American officials and edu- 
cators. 


The first edition of this work emphasized the 
educational problems facing American administra- 
tors in Guam. The added materials tend to shift 
the focus to political problems, including the com- 
plicated and controversial question of whether the 
civilian population should be under naval or civilian 
control. Dr. Thompson takes a strongly anti-navy 
position, and, of course, this will provoke those who 
believe that the navy is doing a reasonably good 
job of administering this strategic island base. But 
the body of the book is an objective analysis essen- 
tial for anyone wanting to know the facts about the 
island and its people. It is a ‘‘niust” volume, too, for 
students of United States policies in its island pos- 
sessions and of the wider general problems of ad- 
ministering nonself-governing territories. It is also a 
notable contribution to the growing anthropological 
literature on cultural change which should be of im- 
portance to the historian. 

FELIx M. KEESING 


The Chinese in Malaya. By Victor PurcELL. Oxford 
and New York: Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948. 
Pp. 332. $7.50. 


The Malaya: a cultural history. By Str RICHARD 
WinstepT. London: Kegan Paul, 1948. Pp.166. 
12s. 6d. 


AFRICA 


A cultural survey of modern Egypt. By MousTaFA M. 
MosHARRAFA. London: Longmans, 1947. Pp. 52. 
2s. 6d. 


The government of Ethiopia. By MARGERY PERHAM. 
London: Faber, 1948. Pp. 481. 30s. 


Liberia. By CHARLES MORROW WILSON. New York: 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1947. Pp. 226. 
$3.75. 

A considerable amount of interest in Liberia’s 
centennial celebration in 1947 was manifested on the 
part of historians, journalists, architects, jurists, and 
missionaries. The work under review is the contribu- 
tion of a journalist to the commemoration of this 
significant event. Wilson’s long years in the tropics 
in both hemispheres provide an excellent back- 


S 


ground for writing about the area that is the subject 
of this work. He sketches in the early history of the 
country, describes in some detail its geographical 
features, and devotes the major portion of the book 
to a discussion of its recent developments and prob- 
lems. 

The early history of Liberia is a fascinating and 
highly significant story of the peopling of a wilder- 
ness and of America’s interest in the project. It is a 
story, in part, of intrigue and duplicity, of sacrifice 
and suffering. Wilson does not tell enough of this 
story to satisfy the historian or the inquisitive lay- 
man. The role of the American Colonization Society 
in the founding of Liberia and the desire of south- 
erners to send free Negroes there in order that they 
would not subvert the institution of slavery are mat- 
ters which could have been dealt with in greater de- 
tail. The dissatisfaction of some ef the settlers with 
the way in which the project was operated and their 
desire to return to the United States are an impor- 
tant part of the country’s history that has received 
scant attention. Finally, the relationship of the 
United States and Liberia in the period following the 
Civil War and the experiences of Negro ministers 
from this country constitute significant chapters in 
Liberia’s history which the author has neglected. 

Wilson is more competent in his discussion of 
contemporary Liberia. His knowledge of the land 
and its people is extensive, and he handles these ma- 
terials as a skilled journalist. During his visit to Li- 
beria the author went into the back country, ob- 
served the tribes in their native surroundings; and 
he has written vividly and sympathetically of their 
mode of living. The two matters in which the au- 
thor manifested the greatest interest were the 
growth of the rubber industry and the struggle to 
improve health conditions. The story of rubber in 
Liberia is essentially the story of Firestone. Wilson’s 
admiration for this outstanding American rub- 
ber magnate is almost unbounded. He describes the 
Firestone enterprise in Liberia in the most heroic 
terms. At one point his enthusiasm leads him to as- 
sert that Firestone’s ‘‘conviction that rubber should 
be produced, bought, sold, and distributed on a free, 
competitive market represented more than the busi- 
ness judgment of one manufacturer—it was also a 
moral conviction” (p. 85). Again, Wilson causes 
Firestone to appear in an especially virtuous role 
when he states that the manufacturer was ‘‘eager to 
gain an openly competitive supply of natural rub- 
ber” (p. 89). One wonders if the rubber manufac- 
turer would not have preferred to have a supply of 
rubber exclusively for himself. His policy in Liberia 
would certainly lead one to believe that. The au- 
thor’s story of the transition from tribal to modern 
medicine and of the fight of natives, Americans, and 
Europeans against tropical diseases is, indeed, an 
absorbing one. 

If this work by Wilson is inadequate as a history 
of Liberia, it is much more satisfactory as a jour- 
nalist’s account of the country as it is today. Sixteen 
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pages of photographs considerably enhance the value 
of the book. 
Joun Hope FRANKLIN 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


An exposition of empire. By C. E. CARRINGTON, M.A. 
(“Current problems” series, general ed. Sir 
ERNEST BARKER, No. 28.) Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
140. $1.25. 


This little book presents excellent discussions of 
the nature and character of the British Empire, the 
imperialism of the late nineteenth century, the at- 
tacks upon it, and its decline in our own day. While 
the treatment bears some resemblance to a brief for 
the defense, it has also scholarly balance and breadth 
of view. Chapter i, ‘‘What is the British Empire?” 
offers admirable answers to those of its enemies who 
often peddle false history and utterly confuse facts 
and fancies. But the chapters which present the his- 
torical background for the British Empire in the 
nineteenth century are less satisfactory. That story 
is too complicated to be told in such a brief compass. 
Moreover, the author has neither freed himself from 
the political bias which has affected so much of 
British writing on empire history nor acquired an 
intimate knowledge of this vast field. When Carring- 
ton says (p. 93) that ‘“‘the Little Englanders” de- 
scribed ‘‘loyalty to Queen and Empire . . . as mere 
infantilism,” one must challenge him to cite chapter 
and verse. And when he (p. 102) gives the Liberal 
Imperialists credit for solving ‘‘the South African 
problem with bold magnanimity” he errs grievously. 
That settlement was achieved by Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, who as an opponent of the Boer 
war falls within Carrington’s category of Little 
Englanders. Wrong dates are given for the establish- 
ment of the secretaryship for war and the colonies, 
the appointment of Lord Glenelg as colonial secre- 
tary, and the promotion of James Stephen to the 
permanent undersecretaryship (pp. 36 and 40). 
Among other errors noted are the statements that 
about 1815 almost all British colonies, except India, 
were crown colonies (p. 37), that the colonial re- 
formers did not act as a pressure group (p. 45), that 
Lord Grey established responsible government in 
four Australian colonies and Newfoundland (p. 47), 
that Sir Henry Taylor was colonial undersecretary 
(p. 85), and that Macdonald’s government of Cana- 
da in 1896 was replaced by that of Laurier (p. 89). 
Historians recalling Palmerston’s action in the Don 
Pacifico case may offer objections to the praise of 
him for not using “diplomatic pressure for recover- 
ing bad debts” (p. 61). And the assertions that 
Gladstone would pay any sum to settle the Alabama 
claims (p. 86) is also open to challenge. 

But these blemishes detract but little from the 
solid merits of An exposition of empire. 


PauL KNAPLUND 
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MILLER. Boston: Little, Brown, 1948. Pp. 736. 
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Newfoundland: economic, diplomatic, and strategic 
studies. Edited by R. A. MacKay, Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C., Eric Dennis memorial professor of gov- 
ernment and political science, Dalhousie Univer- 
sity. With a foreword by SrR CAMPBELL STUART, 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., chairman of the supervisory 
committee on Newfoundland studies. Issued un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 577. 


This volume is so obviously an editorial victory 
over time, uneven collaboration, and various other 
adverse circumstances that congratulations are in 
order to R. A. MacKay, now of the Canadian de- 
partment of external affairs. Again and again his 
editorial hand has helped to make this, if not all we 
want of Newfoundland’s past and present circum- 
stances, the best presentation of them which we 
have had. Naturally the crucial four years during 
which it was written (1941-45) are reflected in two 
pervasive concerns: Newfoundland’s strategic im- 
portance in the North Atlantic and political ways 
and means whereby the three hundred thousand 
Newfoundlanders might obtain a tolerable standard 
of living from strategic considerations added to an 
economic environment which cannot now, or in the 
visible future, provide it. Hence the rather uneasy 
structure of this book—the present was so demand- 
ing that the past was appended to it. 

The editor’s summary introduction, with its 
cross-references, will be enough for some readers; 
and Part I, ‘“The economy [and society] of New- 
foundland,” by the editor, S. A. Saunders, and 
G. S. Watts, will provide an admirable contempo- 
rary analysis for others. Watts, in particular, comes 
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close to making bricks without straw (in the form of 
adequate statistics). In spite of the extraordinary 
prosperity of 1940-45, which rehabilitated bank- 
rupt, dependent Newfoundland in all sorts of ways 
from public health to public finance, the authors 
cannot find any indication that peacetime pro- 
ductivity (fish, forests, or mines) can raise per caput 
income to the level of the poorest of the Canadian 
Maritime Provinces. ‘‘Continuous financial aid is, 
indeed, likely to be essential over any foreseeable 
future” (p. 239). 

Although the economy is inadequate, the island’s 
strategic position in relation to North Atlantic 
transportation has commanded the attention of 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, in 
that order, during the past generation. It is worth 
recalling that Canada had embarked on the mili- 
tary, naval, and air base business in Newfoundland 
and Labrador before the United States did. Win- 
ston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt rather over- 
looked that in 1940; in faet, Churchill never did find 
it easy to treat Canada as an independent entity. 
The documents on the destroyers-bases agreement 
which are provided in appendix C tell only part of 
that story, but those in appendix D on Goose Bay 
are a reminder that the great Labrador air base was 
a Canadian, not an American, achievement. 

One might expect that Newfoundlanders would 
welcome aid from one of their three great associates, 
but since the end of the war Great Britain has been 
discouraging, the United States has betrayed no 
interest, and in January 1948 the Newfoundland 
national convention voted against considering an 
offer of incorporation into Canada which was worked 
out during the summer of 1947. It is this stubborn 
independence which can be distilled from the his- 
torical materials provided by the editor, G. S. 
Graham, A. M. Fraser, and A. R. M. Lower in 
Part II. These materials represent a distinct ad- 
vance on past histories, but more basic work needs 
to be done before the genesis of modern New- 
foundland becomes clear. Nevertheless this account 
does throw new light on American, British, Canadi- 
an, and French history, and, in such matters as the 
French shore, American inshore fishing, access to 
bait, previous considerations of incorporation into 
Canada, etc., it evidences repeated refusal for over 
a century to take dictation from Great Britain, 
Canada, or the United States. This may not be 
dominion status in formal trappings, but it appears 
to be the currently effective obstacle to New- 
foundland’s accepting help. 

Book production, maps (with one exception, p. 
504), and scholarly apparatus are good. The statis- 
tics (appens. A and B) are unique. 

J. B. BREBNER 


The development of the theory and practice of education 
in New Brunswick, 1784-1900: a study in histori- 
cal background. By KATHERINE F. C. Mac- 
NAUGHTON, M.A. Edited with an introduction by 
ALFRED G. BarLey, dean of arts and professor of 
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history in the University of New Brunswick. 
With a foreword by Miiton F. Gree, V.C., 
C.B.E., M.C., president of the University of 
New Brunswick. (‘‘University of New Bruns- 
wick historical studies,” No. 1, edited and direct- 
ed by Atrrep G. BarLey, M.A., Ph.D.) Fred- 
ericton: University of New Brunswick, 1947. 
Pp. 268. 


The evolution of New Brunswick’s elementary 
public school system is the topic of this Master’s 
essay by a teacher of many years in that province. 
Miss MacNaughton, the recipient of a Beaverbrook 
overseas research scholarship, is at present in at- 
tendance at the University of London. In this ex- 
cellent piece of research, the author has marshaled a 
wealth of material to form her comprehensive sur- 
vey of educational progress. She has done a singular 
service in suggesting many sources of local history 
which might be unknown to the general student. 

Dean Bailey, in his introduction, stresses the 
need for Canadians to prepare regional social his- 
tories to provide the answers to some of the enigmas 
of Canadian society. In this manner, he adds, such 
studies are ‘“‘adventures in national self-discovery.” 
This monograph can fit easily into such a category, 
for Miss MacNaughton has not lost sight of the 
larger Canadian scene in her provincial study. 
While her attention is focused mainly on New 
Brunswick, she manages to keep her perspective 
unclouded. 

Although her introductory chapter headings are 
rather on the order one might expect to find in such 
a work—i.e., ‘‘The British background,” ‘The 
American background,” ‘“‘The Nova Scotian back- 
ground,” ‘‘The Loyalist tradition” —the author has 
saved her work from becoming merely an old story 
retold. Part of this saving grace comes from her ob- 
vious enthusiasm for the subject, which permeates 
the entire volume, and part from her use of news- 
paper accounts, reports, and manuscripts, which 
keep her approach fresh. 

Forming approximately one-third of the book, 
these chapters set the stage for her main considera- 
tion of the educational system. Her chapter on 
‘Provincial society in transition” is excellent in 
tracing the factors which caused New Brunswick to 
cease to be the typical Loyalist province. Such an 
understanding is essential to this study. Having de- 
scribed the background, Miss MacNaughton is 
ready to narrate the march of education from 1833, 
when no central authority existed, until 1871, when 
a free school system had been attained. Keeping her 
monograph neither a bare recital of educational acts 
nor a collection of biographical data, she has main- 
tained a neat balance between these two approaches, 
each section enhancing the other. Twice she does 
expand upon leading figures—in the cases of Mar- 
shall d’Avray and Theodore Rand. Sometimes she 
seems overcome with filiopietism in connection with 
the former, but in general her portraits are very well 
executed. 
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Much attention is given to the achievement of 
the free schoo] system under the act of 1871 and an 
equal amount to the sectarian conflict which arose 
after its passage. In these chapters Miss Mac- 
Naughton’s literary skill is shown to advantage. 
Handling with consummate artistry material which 
might become either dull or pedantic, she has 
achieved the enviable result of having written a 
technical book which could be enjoyed by those not 
primarily concerned with education. It is unfortu- 
nate that in gathering up many loose ends in her 
final chapter on ‘‘Education in the age of science 
and democracy” not all of the junctions have been 
secured. The lack of an index is to be regretted, but 
an analytical table of contents helps to fill this need. 

Subsequent volumes in the series of the ‘‘Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick historical studies” in 
preparation include The development of higher educa- 
tion in New Brunswick, 1784-1900 and Social and 
intellectual attitudes as revealed in the literature of 
New Brunswick. Such research is urgently needed in 
Canada. It is to be hoped that these studies will be 
followed by others and that their production will 
incite students in other provinces to similar work. 


ELIZABETH SAWERS 


Parliament in New Zealand: principles, personali- 
ties, and procedure. By FRANK ALEXANDER SIMP- 
son. Wellington: Reed, 1947. Pp. 120. 12s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


The man in the street: the impact of American public 
opinion on foreign policy. By THoMAS A. BAILEY. 
New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 334. $5.00. 


The price of power. By HANSON W. BALDWIN. New 
York: Harper, 1948. Pp. 373. $3.75. 


A discussion of the United States in the postwar 
world. 


President Roosevelt and the coming of the war, 1941: a 
study in appearances and realities. By CHARLES A. 
BEARD. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 620. $5.00. 


Thomas Jefferson among the arts: an essay on early 
American esthetics. By ELEANOR DAVIDSON BER- 
MAN. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 
Pp. 323. $3.75. 


Sea and the states: a maritime history of the American 
people. By SAMUEL Woop Bryant. (“Growth of 
America” series.) New York: Crowell, 1947. Pp. 
598. $5.00. 


American foreign policy. Edited by LAWRENCE 
HENRY CHAMBERLAIN and RICHARD C. SNYDER. 
New York: Rineliart, 1948. Pp. 840. $5.00. 


Foreign policies and relations of the United States. 
Edited by Howarp M. ExRMANN. (‘‘Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science,” Vol. CCLV.) Philadelphia: The Acade- 
my, 1948. Pp. 239. $2.00. 


Foreign relations of the United States, 1932: diplo- 
matic papers (in five volumes). Vol. 11, The British 
Commonwealth, Europe, Near East, and Africa. 
(‘‘Publications of the department of state,”’ No. 
3011.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1947. Pp. 827. $3.00. 

American experiences in military government in 
World War IT. By Cart JOACHIM FRIEDRICH and 
OTHERS. (‘‘American government in action” 
series.) New York: Rinehart, 1948. Pp. 448. 
$3.50. 

The American people: a study in national character. 
By GEOFFREY GORER. New York: Norton, 1948. 
Pp. 246. $3.00. 

American diplomacy in the international community. 
By MALBONE W. GRAHAM. Albert Shaw lectures 
on diplomatic history, 1946, Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. 279. $3.25. 


Maya explorer: John Lloyd Stephens and the lost cities 
of Central America and Yucatén. By VicTOR 
WOLFGANG VON HaGEN. Norman, Okla.: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1947. Pp. 324. $5.00. 
This volume contains twenty-two chapters— 

some rather long, most of them. short—without 

chapter headings, some fifty illustrations, and two 
maps. It deals with a remarkable man of a remark- 
able era in the United States, the ‘“‘roaring” period 
of manifest destiny that preceded secession and the 

Civil War. John Lloyd Stephens was a lawyer, a 

world traveler, and a minor diplomat, but he 

achieved his fame as a writer and promoter. He ex- 

plored and described the pyramids of Egypt, a 

ruined city of Arabia, and the lost cities built by the 

Mayas in northern Central America and Yucatan. 

He promoted and helped to build a jungle railway 

fifty miles long across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Born in New Jersey in 1805, he died in New York in 

1852, a victim of malaria, after having initiated 

American dominance of the Isthmian routes and 

having aroused American interest in Indian an- 

tiquities. Within a hundred years after his death the 
government of the United States had taken over the 
railway he promoted and severed two continents by 

a canal, and the Carnegie Foundation and many 

others had spent millions on the ruins he popular- 

ized—perhaps a thousand dollars on every ancient 

Maya that ever lived. With vast resources at their 

command, scholars restored all the Mayan ruins and 

accumulated more knowledge of Mayan art and life 
than any other scholars learned of the civilization of 
their own time. 

Hagen, who is fond of writing about the unusual 
and the startling, has told his story well. His dates 
and historical background are not always accurate, 
but in other respects, especially in all that relates to 
the life of Stephens, his narrative is sound. It should 
interest the general reader and serve the scholar in 
his appeals to the foundations for more funds for 
more Mayan research. 

J. Frep Rippy 
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Gallant rebel: the fabulous cruise of the C.S.S. Shenan- 
doah. By STANLEY F. Horn. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1947. Pp. 292. 
$2.75. 


To those who insist on footnotes, an index, and 
an extensive bibliography, this book will be disap- 
pointing. But to those who enjoy a readable histori- 
cal novel with some good dialogue, it will be very 
pleasing. This is not to say that Horn’s book is a 
novel; the author assures his readers in the foreword 
that ‘‘every statement herein made is of unim- 
peachable historical accuracy, and every episode re- 
counted had its counterpart in actual life.”” Among 
the sources used by Horn are ‘‘the log and other 
documents relative to the Shenandoah’s cruise” and 
the diaries of the Confederate cruiser’s chief sur- 
geon, Dr. Charles E. Lining, and of Midshipman 
John T. Mason. 

One of the shortcomings of the book is that there 
appears to be little evaluation of these diaries. It 
would be difficult to give two sides to the story of 
the “Shenandoah,” but one tires of reading the 
biased view of the officers of the ‘‘Shenandoah”’ in 
regard to British neutrality laws and similar mat- 
ters. The author makes a sincere attempt at ob- 
jectivity in this volume, but he does not reach that 
goal. For example, he glorifies the undercover ac- 
tivities of Confederate agents and the sinking of de- 
fenseless Yankee whalers by an armed Confederate 
cruiser; yet he implies that the actions of federal 
diplomats and of federal ships curtailed the legiti- 
mate activities of the Confederacy. 

Still, Horn, who is a Tennessean by birth and 
residence and who combines historical research 
with many other activities, has written a book 
which makes highly enjoyable reading and which 
makes easily accessible an almost day-by-day ac- 
count of the activities of the Confederate successor 
to the ‘‘Alabama,” from its purchase in England in 
September 1864 through its activities in the Pacific 
and Arctic oceans and back again to England in 
November 1865. 
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The memoirs of Cordell Hull. 2 vols. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948. Pp. 1304. $10.50. 


Jefferson the Virginian. By Dumas MALONE. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1948. Pp. 484. $6.00. 


American diplomacy and the war of the Pacific. By 
HrERBERT MILLINGTON. (‘Studies in history, 
economics, and public law,”’ No. 535.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 172. $2.50. 


The American ex perience: an interpretation of the his- 
tory and civilization of the American people. By 
HENRY BAMFORD PARKEs. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. 343. $3.50. 


This book is only in a limited sense a history. 
Professor Parkes has chosen to discover in the mul- 
tiplicity of interests, emotions, creeds, and peoples 
that compose America a common American experi- 


ence. It is an audacious enterprise and one seldom 
undertaken by native-born scholars. Apparently 
they are, or feel themselves to be, too close to the 
scene to gain perspective. It is, however, a useful 
enterprise if undertaken with courage and detach- 
ment. Appropriately enough, Parkes is English 
born and Oxford trained. 

In this study both the strength and the weakness 
of Parkes’s works on Jonathan Edwards, Mexico, 
and recent United States are revealed. He has great 
facility at contracting important ideas into short 
compass. His characterizations are penetrating, 
trenchant, often epigrammatic, but like all such 
characterizations they leave the careful student of 
detail a little dissatisfied. The book is particularly 
strong in its analysis of American literature. Its 
central thesis as to the character of America turns 
on the figures of Jonathan Edwards and Herman 
Melville. Interesting shadows are thrown over the 
whole American development by his phrase: “‘In the 
Edwardean system, the human will pitted against 
environment, not the will at war with itself, was the 
underlying reality. And man turned to God not so 
much to be healed of an inner disharmony as to be 
assured of omnipotence” (p. 79). The reader will 
find little of importance about the rest of the world 
here, but he will find a very pleasant and thoughtful 
assessment of the American character and the 
American experience. 
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American society and the changing world. By C. H. 
PecGc and OTHeErs. 2d ed. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1947. Pp. 673. $4.00. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1942 
(see Journal of modern history, XIV [1942], 430-31). 
In the present edition the book has been revised and 
brought up to date. The chapter on the second 
World War is almost entirely'new, and the chapter 
on ‘The contemporary international scene” is 
wholly new. The organization of the work has been 
altered so as to bring all the chapters on internation- 
al affairs together at the end of the book as Part III. 


The southern Americas. By ABEL PLENN. New York: 
Creative Age, 1948. Pp. 468. $4.00. 


American interest in Cuba, 1848-1855. By Basi 
Raucu. (‘Studies in history, economics, and pub- 
lic law,”? No. 537.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 323. $3.75. 


Report by the president to the congress for the year 
1947: second annual report on activities of the 
United Nations and the participation of the United 
States therein. (‘Publications of the department 
of state,’’ No. 3024; ‘International organization 
and conference series,”’ Vol. III, No. 1.) Washing- 
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